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72 1947, screenwriters gathered at the Bel Air Hotel in Los 
Angeles, California for the First Annual Screen Writers Guild Awards. Writers 
were there that night to honor their own and to salute their craft. The 
evening was festive and expectations were high. There are few honors 
greater than for your art to be recognized by your peers. 

In 1996, writers will again gather, this time in Beverly Hills and New 
York, for the Forty-Eighth Annual Writers Guild Award Ceremonies. In the 
forty-eight year history of our awards the art and craft of writing for the 
screen has changed many times. Our awards now also recognize those who 
write in television and radio, and no doubt will soon recognize those writing 
in the new media fields. 

One thing hasn’t changed, those absolutely perfect moments that 
we've all shared in a darkened theater, when a writer’s words have knocked 
us back in our seats and kept us there. 

This issue of SCENARIO Salutes several of the writers and screenplays 
that have received the honor of being singled out by their fellow writers for 
the excellence of their work. We thank Scenario for honoring our writers and 
their words — and for recognizing the sinqular achievement of receiving a 
Writers Guild Award. 

Enjoy. 


> (VWfYoys ** 
From (n /vitin 
A Publication of the Writers Guild of America, East 


¢ ¢ {re was a scene in Marnie where this girl is forced into marriage with this guy. And I began in 
the theater; I only knew to do absolutely linear things. So I wrote the wedding, and the reception, 
and leaving the reception, and going to the boat, and getting on the boat, and the boat leaving. I 
mean, you know, kept plodding, plodding, plodding. And Hitch—I can’t imitate it, I’m sorry I can’t 
because it’s so lovely—he said: Why don’t we cut some of that out, Jay. Why don’t we shoot the church 
and hear the bells ring and see them begin to leave the church. Then why don’t we cut to a large vase 
of flowers and there is a note pinned to the flowers that says “Congratulations.” And the water in the 
vase is sloshing, sloshing, sloshing. . . . You know, I think of that all the time. When I get so wordy and 

so verbose I suddenly stop and say: Think of that vase of water. 9 9 


—Jay Presson Allen 





¢ ¢ don’t think in terms of plots; I never do. Freshman began with an article in the newspaper about a mafioso who had 
Locen arrested for importing endangered species. But then once I started writing, it was the people. If I get interested in 
the people, then I keep going. It’s one nice thing about adapting an original with a good plot. This guy has saved my 
soul here, he’s given me a good plot and now I can concentrate on the characters, which is what I like to do. I loathe 
coming up with plots. The only good endings are in tragedies. That's why Shakespeare was smart to kill off everybody in 
a couple of couplets and you’re out of it. You can’t end a comedy, there’s no ending. Comedy’s like life, you just sort 
of—it goes on and on. 


—Andrew Bergman 
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Editor’s Note 


Keynote Essay: Smash Cut 
I; [at id Vegan | 


QUIZ SHOW 


yyerica loved seeing Charles Van Doren Duild 


his LEU WC b Her eC bon “lwenty-On 
Did it matter if he vot the answers abead of time? 


Screenplay by Paul Attanasio 


Writing Quiz Show 


\ Talk with Paul Attanasio 


HARROW ALLEY 


If ts 1009 and the Bla b Plavu luis lest cnel l 
on London, decimating the population. In 
contronting death. some frida key to lif 


Screenplay by Walter Brown Newman 


Writing Harrow Alley 
\ 1972 Interview with Walter Brown Newnan 
By William broug 


“It’s kept me alive all these years” 
\ Talk with George €. Scott about Harrow Alle) 


Waller Buris ct reporter and en Wie. 
Hildy Johnson. is leaving the paper to marry an 
insurance salesman from Albany. Ob, sure 


Screenplay by Charles Lederer 


From The Front Page to His Girl Friday 
By Alyssa Gallin 


Woman's Work: 
The Proto-Feminism of His Girl Friday 


By Molly Haskell 


HEAVENLY CREATURES 

In New Zealand in 195-4. two normalseemimn 
but fantasy-obsessed 15-year-old school girls 
committed a horrendous crime. Their stor) 
Screenplay by Frances Walsh and Peter Jackson 


Writing & Directing Heavenly Creatures 
\ Talk with Frances Walsh and Peter Jackson 


EDITOR 


Film is the unchallenged reality-based medium (the theater 
gave up the title generations ago). Whether one is speaking 
of a distant historical event or vesterdav’s media sensation, 
it's almost a given that someone, at some point, will go about 
trving to turn it into a movie. 

Of course, dramatizing factual material has its perils, 
especially in an artistic medium whose technology so closely 
approximates “real life.” It's taken for granted that a certain 
distortion of fact will necessarily occur—time telescoped, 
characters dropped or combined. But is the distortion being 
done to emphasize a bias on the part of the filmmaker? To 
prettify or gloss over the facts? To salvage a reputation, or 
destroy it? Arguably the most successful reality-based films are 
those which, above all else, manage to get to the essential 
“truth” of the event in question, regardless of its complexity. 

Three of the screenplays in this issue take their inspiration 
from real-life events, and each succeeds in this regard. Paul 
Attanasio’s Quiz Show (nominated for an Oscar) tackles the 
subject of the television quiz show scandals of the late “50s. 
In constructing his screenplay, Attanasio chose to focus on 
the rigging of one show, “Twenty-One,” and the intersection 
of two of its contestants—Herbert Stempel, a graduate stu- 
dent from Queens, and Charles Van Doren, the scion of a 
well-known literary family—with Richard Goodwin, the 
congressional investigator on whose memoir the film is 
based. The result is a layered study of class, ethnicity and 
ambition, and the role of each in “the continual loss of inno- 
cence” Attanasio feels is endemic to American culture. Dra- 
matizing an event from the recent past—with many of the 
participants still alive—necessitated a privileging on the part 
of the writer of “moral truth” over a more myopic attachment 
to, aS Henry James once observed, “the fatal futility of Fact.” 
That painstaking, and soul-searching, process is discussed at 
length in the interview with Attanasio. 

A similar problem faced Frances Walsh and Peter Jackson, 
the co-writers of Heavenly Creatures, also nominated for an 
Academy Award. The screenplay is based on the Parker- 
Hulme murder case, in which teenagers Pauline Parker and 
Juliet Hulme killed Parker’s mother in 1954 in Christchurch, 
New Zealand, after she threatened to separate them. After 
exhaustive research of court records, conversations with rela- 
tives and friends, and a careful reading of Pauline Parker's 
diary, Walsh and Jackson (also the film's director) were com- 


pelled to present a revisionist view of the girls and their 


friendship, brought into vivid relief against the repressive 
atmosphere of that place and that time. Walsh and Jackson 
talk at length about their desire to alter the public perception 
of the case in their native New Zealand, as well as their dis- 
comfort with the fact that one of the girls, now a well-known 
writer, was identified during the film's production. 


~S NOTE 


Both of these scripts happen to reference relatively con- 
temporary events; the other reality-based screenplay in this 
issue, Harrow Alley, looks back more than 300 vears for its 
inspiration. This meticulously drawn tale of daily life in Lon- 
don during the Black Plague by the late Walter Newman (Ace 
in the Hole. The Man with the Golden Arm) has spent all of 
its 30-odd vears of existence /his close to getting produced, 
with the involvement at one time or another of evervone from 


John Huston to the Royal Shakespeare Company, Although 


the script never shrinks from its subject matter—rarely has a 
story wallowed so completely in the specifics of a calamity— 
it still manages to relate a remarkably relevant (and, in the 
age Of AIDS, contemporary) message about the ways in which 
human beings manage—or don't manage—to deal with 
overwhelming adversity. Harrow Alley was bought outright 
in 1968 by George C. Scott, who here discusses his efforts to 
produce it over the past quarter century, His comments follow 
William Froug’s insightful 1972 interview with Newman, in 
which the screenwriter talks about why he decided to write a 
script with the Plague as its theme, as well as how he went 
about researching the subject matter. 

Our fourth script is the classic 1940 screwball comedy His 
Girl Friday, adapted by Charles Lederer (Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes. The Spirit of St. Louis) from Ben Hecht and Charles 
MacArthur's play (and film) 7be Front Page. Featured here 
is Lederer’s 1939 revised final draft, containing the film's 
famous rapid-fire dialogue—memorably executed on-screen 
by Cary Grant and Rosalind Russell in the lead roles of Walter 
Burns and Hildy Johnson—as well as several scenes that 
didn’t appear in Howard Hawks’ film. In “Woman's Work,” 
the essay that follows, film critic Molly Haskell discusses how 
His Girl Friday celebrates the notion of sexual equality in its 
depiction of Hildy and Walter as a truly modern couple. 

This issue's keynote essay deals with a different kind of 
screwiness. In “Smash Cut,” David Mamet muses on the 
elusive semantics of the film industry in general, and of 
screenwriting in particular. His characteristically incisive 
observations would make Walter Burns proud, and will be 
sure to strike a chord with anyone who's ever pondered the 
absurdities of film industry jargon. 

Two of the featured scripts in this issue—Ouiz Show 
and Heavenly Creatures—share the distinction of being 
nominated for 1994 Writers Guild Awards, and a third, His Girl 
Friday, was recently selected to the National Film Registry at 
the Library of Congress by a panel which included Guild mem- 
bers. We're naturally pleased to publish work that has been 
honored by what is truly a jury of one’s peersp—the membership 
of the WGA; it is an organization whose unflagging efforts on 
behalf of screenwriters we admire and respect, and for whose 
help and support we are continually grateful. — Zod Lippy 








KEYNOTE ESSAY 


smas 
Cut 


By David Mamet 





UATE} [ned 


A friend in Hollywood said he was contemplating the pur- 
chase of an obscenely expensive automobile. 

“Why?” I said. 

“It'll go 140 miles per hour,” he said. 

“But Art,” I said. “You never go over 40.” 

“Yes,” he said, “but it’s very fast a/ 40.” 

His comment, like much of the utterance in and 
around our beloved Versailles, falls into the category of 
“Things which almost mean something.” 

Shakespeare, writing on spec, said it best: “Brief as the 
lightening in the collied night, which, ere a man hath 
power to say ‘behold,’ the jaws of darkness do devour it 
up.” As we endeavor to parse the phrase, it disappears. 
These utterances of almost-meaning do serve to commu- 
nicate information. The information, however, is limited 
to this: we're both playing silly buggers. 

Consider the phrase “smash cut.” I, and you, have 
found the same and similar in a screenplay presenting 
itself as a direction to the editor. 

But how would an editor deal with such a direction? 

What would smash cut mean? 

The writer might respond, “Oh, come off it . . . you 
know,” and we might nod in complicity or friendship. But 
what does it mean? 

The two shots can be joined, if memory serves, by a 
dissolve, by a fade, or by a cut. 

A cut involves a scissors and glue, or their post-modern 
equivalents—the footage of one shot stops, the footage of 
another shot begins—that’s the only way I know or can 
conceive to do it. 

One may cut the film at any point, thus achieving dif- 
ferences in visual content and rhythm (film students take 
note), but at the end of the day, it’s a cu, and that’s all it 
is. It can’t be soft, violent, slow, or smash. It’s a cut. 

Some read and still maintain, “What is he 07 about? | 
know what the phrase means . . .” And I respond, no, you 
do not. You /hink you know what it means; but honest 
reflection will reveal that it means nothing. 

Similarly, the phrase “high-concept”—which finally 





David Mamet is one of America’s leading playwrights and 


filmmakers. His work for the theater includes American Buffalo, 


Sexual Perversity in Chicago, A Life in the Theater, Reunion, 

Speed-the-Plow, Oleanna, the Pulitzer Prize-winning Glengarry 
Glen Ross, and, most recently, The Cryptogram. He has written 

and directed several motion pictures—House of Games, Things 
Change (co-authored with Shel Silverstein), the film version of 
Glengarry Glen Ross and Homicide—and written the screen- 

plays for The Untouchables, The Verdict (nominated for an 

Academy Award for best screenplay adaptation) and Hotta. His 
books include the essay collections Writing in Restaurants, Some 
Freaks and The Cabin. His novel, The Village, was published in 

1994. Mamet lives in Massachusetts and Vermont. 
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‘means “interesting,” or, perhaps, “interesting-and-novel.” 


Its employment advertises a claim to expertise on the part 
_ of the speaker, which claim is happily absent in the similar 
“Golly, I'd like to see ¢hat” of the vulgate. 


ie 
7 


But there ain't no expertise in “high-concept,” there is 


_ only arrogance passing itself off, as it will, as inside infor- 
mation. 


We see such again in the designation “character-driven.” 
It is presented as the opposite of “plot-driven,” and, 


after some cogitation, I confess | don’t know what it means. 


| think it means that the project in question has a 


d weak plot. 


Consider: for all of the gobbledegook executives spout 


about “backstory,” all that we, the audience, want to know is 


“what happens next.” That's the only thing that’s going on. 

When the person who went to pee comes back to the 
couch and the television, they ask, “What's happening?” 
They mean, and we understand them to mean, only this: 
tell me fact sufficient to allow me to wonder “what's going 
to happen next.” 

There is plot (which is the structure of incidents in 
which the hero-heroine is involved in attempting to ac- 
complish his-her goal) and there is absence o/—weakness 
of—plot. 

Character is nothing other than action, and character- 
driven means “the plot stinks, and you better hope the 
star is popular enough to open the movie in spite of it.” 

Medieval physicians disputed at length over the curative 
powers of various gems—whether ground topaz was better 
for scrofula than amethyst, et cetera. 

Studio executives, similarly, frightened by responsibility 
for events and processes beyond their understanding, cre- 
ate an infra-universe with its own language and logic. 

What are “production values”? 

I think this phrase means “waste.” 

The genius of Jaw’ is the ability to terrify us with a shot 
of empty ocean. The best shot in Close Encounters (or any 
other S.F. film) is the vision of the lights of the car at the 
railroad crossing rising. 

Equally thrilling is the sequence in 7he 7hing where the 
scientists spread out to determine the outlines of the craft 
beneath the ice, and they (and we) discover it to be a 
saucer. 

“Production values,” i.e., waste, does not thrill us but 
leaves us feeling empty; like an encounter with a whore, 
like voting, but I repeat myself. “Production values” 
means, if a /éfe-a-féle with a fascinating woman is inter- 
esting, lunch with a squad of ‘em should be divine—good 
movie-making requires not conspicuous expenditure, but 
disciplined imagination. 

“Backstory” seems to mean “narration,” and the 
public, coming back from its refreshing trip to the loo, 


couldn't care less. 

As audience, we are as little interested in narration as 
would be the viewers of a prizefight. Imagine the fighter 
turning to us to say, “Yes, | am about to get into the ring, 
but first, I'd like to tell you a few things about myself. . .” 

WE JUST DON’T CARE. We, the audience, are paying the 
fighter, the movie-maker, to GET ON WITH IT. “Backstory” 
gives the hard-pressed executive something to say beyond 
“aren't you losing weight?” 

The third act could always use work. It takes some 
understanding of dramatic structure to discuss the nature 
of that work intelligently. 

But anything capable of being trained to “want a crack- 
er” can say, “I want to know more about him.” 

And what of our beloved “moral dilemma?” 

This phrase would seem to have some meaning. If the 
heroine or hero were involved in a moral dilemma, their 
solution might aid you or me in our own—pointing the 
way toward a cleaner, happier, and kinder life. 

But I have heard of this “moral dilemma” in offices 
only. I never see it on the screen. Do you? 

And what do we do when the executive speaks to us 
about this dilemma? 

We nod humbly (who would want to conspire up front 
to make a work of immorality?), and then go home and 
rant to our significant other about the idiot we just had to 
spend the last hour with. 

There is The Problem Of The Protagonist. His or her 
attempts to solve this problem are the PLOT. What és this 
moral dilemma? 

It is Jane Austen’s widower. What is this widower, she 
writes, I have heard much about them, but I have never 
seen one. 

The great works of drama of the stage and of melodra- 
ma of the flickers are reducible to a concrete problem on 
the part of the protagonist. “Moral Dilemma” is in the 
same category of utterance as “Mother, may I?,” it’s used 
as an obeisance to the bureaucracy. 

I love the language of Hollywood. It is colorful and 
inventive as that of any other regal or criminal pursuit. 

Death, defecation, sex, money—all the big ones 
demand and receive their own burgeoning vocabulary; 
they reduce us to a primitive-infantile state. 

The military changes killed-in-action to k.i.a., to kilo- 
india-alpha, in an attempt to mask their helplessness. 

The writer stares at the vacant page, the producer stares 
at the script, and searches for some formula to mask the 
terrifying fact: there's nobody here but me. That such a 
formula exists is an article of faith refuted by all our expe- 
rience as writers, producers and viewers. That we persist in 
its pursuit leads us into the most fascinating and silly of 
verbal games. 








Illustrated by NICK GAETANO 





INT. DAY - AUTOMOBILE SHOWROOM - WASHINGTON 
A hand caresses the luscious curves of a 1958 
CHRYSLER 300D CONVERTIBLE, lacquered white, drip- 
ping with bright showroom light. The hand belongs to 
DICK GOODWIN, late 20s. A muttering stew of arro- 
gance, insecurity and dandruff. He chews a fat cigar as a 
SALESMAN circles. 


GOODWIN So this is the 3007 


SALESMAN he Forward Look. Nineteen fifty-eight is here 
today. That's the Ermine White—17 coats, hand-sanded. 


GOODWIN |'m sure it’s the 17th coat that does it. 


SALESMAN Power steering, power windows, power brakes, 
power mirrors, and the new Auto-Pilot make you virtually 
superfluous. 


GOODWIN ['m not sure | need a car for that. 


SALESMAN Jorqueflite transmission. The standard that 
sets the standard. And the top operates by just the touch of a 
button. 


GOODWIN | can feel the wind in my hair already. 
SALESMAN [et me see. You just out of school? 
GOODWIN Harvard Law School. 


SALESMAN That degree sells itself. Do you live here in 
Washington? 


GOODWIN | ve been working for the government. 
SALESMAN (Disappointed) Ah. 
GOODWIN \ot that it’s permanent. 


SALESMAN (righlening) Care to get behind the wheel, 
Mr... . Goodman? 


GOODWIN Goodwin. 
SALESMAN Just be careful with the cigar. 


GOODWIN sed to be a man drove a car. Now the car 
drives the man. 


SALESMAN (50 on. turn it over. 
GOODWIN Here’ 


SALESMAN Go on. It’s in neutral. (Off engine) Listen to 
that power. 


GOODWIN This is the town for it. 


SALESMAN And with the new Bendix Electrojector we can 
rate this honey up to— 


GOODWIN —three hundred and ninety horsepower. 
SALESMAN (Correct to the hoof. 
GOODWIN If my wife knew | was here, she'd kill me. 


SALESMAN Whiat a way to go. 
GOODWIN eal. 


SALESMAN | see you're admiring the seats—that's pig- 
skin and calfskin. Hand-rubbed. 


GOODWIN The nicest piece of furniture | own would be 
in the garage. 


SALESMAN (Ges/ures fo radio) Try the radio. The only 
thing that sounds better than the engine is the radio. 


Goodwin turns on the radio. It emits a BEEP... BEEP... . 
BEEP... He listens along with the Salesman. 


RADIO NEWSMAN (1/0. ) The Russians have beaten us 
into outer space. You are listening to the sound of Sputnik, a 
satellite launched this morning via rocket, in orbit right now 
directly over our heads . . . a sound that says . . . all is not well 
with America. 


SALESMAN America doesn't own the 400. 


Goodwin switches the radio to “MACK THE KNIFE”. . . 
which carries over into... 


CUT TO: 

MONTAGE 

- The door of a bank vault opens into a glare of flash- 
bulbs .. . two BANK V.P.s insert separate keys into a 
safe-deposit box. Pull out a box embossed with the title 
>) a 


~ SILHOUETTES flutter rapidly, furtively, against the glow 
of a cathode-ray background . . . 


- REPORTERS and PHOTOGRAPHERS follow the V.P.s 
to the street. They plunge through a crowd to an 
armored car. N.Y.P.D. cherrytops STROBE. The motor- 
cade roars uptown... 


- A CABBIE flicks on his “OFF DUTY” light. Parks. Runs 
into a bar... 


-~ COMMUTERS stream from the subway. Check their 
watches, run to their homes... 


- TWO GUYS join a crowd outside an open apartment 
window, all watching the television inside . . . 


- The motorcade pulls up outside the RCA Building. The 
Bank V.P.s emerge, march inside . . . the group makes its 
way through the hustle of the studio. . . 


- Inside the RCA Building, an NBC PAGE hurtles from a 
soundstage where another live program is being shot, 
and back through the halls . .. a MAKE-UP GIRL puts the 
finishing touches on JACK BARRY, late 30s. Part snake- 
oil salesman, part snake. 


BARRY (ehearses to mirror) .. . \ike walking on the bot- 


——— 


tom of the sea. As if I had drowned long ago. As if— 
The NBC Page ducks in. 
NBC PAGE Five minutes, Mr. Barry. 


BARRY (/7) mirror) Are you ready, America? 


- In the studio, the ACCOUNT GUY, sleek, 30s, slips 
into his private booth. In the control room, the DIRECTOR 
gives orders .. . behind him: DAN ENRIGHT, 30s, a pro- 
ducer with an emollient command; his aide, AL FREED- 
MAN, 30s, a thug busting out of his starched shirt. 


CUT TO: 

INT. NIGHT - STUDIO 

Barry arrives at a lectern inscribed “GERITOL.” Flanked 
behind by two Plexiglas isolation booths. 


BARRY Is my light okay? My nose doesn't look big? 
LIGHTING DIRECTOR You look great, Jack. 
BARRY Last week | looked like a sundial. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR Five... Four... Three... 
Two... 


On the camera, a red light pops on . . . 


BARRY Good evening, I'm Jack Barry. Due to a series of 
ties, Herbert Stempel, our 29-year-old ex-GI college student, 
must play at three thousand dollars a point, which means 
that in a few brief minutes he can either win as much as one 
hundred thousand dollars—the most money won on televi- 
sion to date—or lose everything he’s won in the last eight 
weeks. 


LISTENING BACKSTAGE 

HERBIE STEMPEL, late 20s. Marine haircut and shabby 
suit. A Job for his generation - flayed by gray-flannel 
insults, grudge-laden before God. The CHALLENGER 
watches as Herbie compulsively cleans his glasses. 


CHALLENGER You nervous? 
HERBIE It’s only money. 


BACK ON - BARRY 


BARRY Isolated in their soundproof studios, neither plaver 
is aware of the other's score. I've been assured by our friends 
at the encyclopedia that they've concocted some real brain- 
breakers this week. So we'll find out in the next 30 minutes if 
the unstumpable Herbert Stempel can be stumped. (Ges- 
tures) Could I have the questions, please? 


The Bank VP. deliver the envelope, head offstage. 
BARRY (70 VPs) Thank you, gentlemen. (70 audience) 


Remember, the questions on “Twenty-One” are secured each 
week in a Manhattan bank vault till just before showtime. So 
right now, let's meet Herbert Stempel and his challenger, as 
Geritol, America’s Number One tonic, presents “Twenty-One.” 


IN THE CONTROL ROOM 
Enright snaps a switch. An applause sign ignites the audi- 
CCE. 


BACK ON - BARRY 
as TWO ESCORTS bring Herbie and the Challenger to 
the podium. 


BARRY Welcome back to the show, gentlemen. (Shaking 
hands) Mr. Peloubet, a very cordial welcome to you, sir. How 
are you, Herb? How’s everything in Queens? 


HERBIE Fine, Mr. Barry. 


BARRY [t's a nervous strain on the family, | bet. How's your 
wife holding up? 

HERBIE She's fine, thank you. Thank you, Mr. Barry, for 
asking. 

Barry turns to camera as he launches into the rules. 


BARRY As you know, Herb, the questions are graded for 
difficulty by the Encyclopedia Britannica 





HERBIE (/i/errupting him) | might add my wife no longer 
suffers from “tired blood,” now that I've got her on Geritol. 


BARRY That's fine. (Resuming) Graded on a scale from 
one to— 


HERBIE | can personally vouch that it’s a fine product. 


BARRY |'m sure our sponsor will be pleased to know that. 


CUT TO: 

INT. NIGHT - FIFTH AVENUE APARTMENT 

The SPONSOR, early 50s, black suit and silver tie, 
shakes his head as he watches Herb on the television. A 
beautiful BLONDE watches alongside him. 

BLONDE Now there's a face for radio. 


HERBIE (1:0) I'd like to take this opportunity to thank 
Geritol for giving a poor ex-GI this amazing opportunity to 
realize his dream of a college education. 


The Sponsor talks on the phone to the Account Guy. 
SPONSOR (70 phone) Stempel’s giving me a headache. 
ACCOUNT GUY (7) phone) Well, he sells Geritol. 
SPONSOR Have you seen the ratings? 

ACCOUNT GUY Well... they've evened out. 
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SPONSOR | don't think he works anymore. 


ACCOUNT GUY Stempel is an underdog —people root 
for that. It’s a New York thing. 


SPONSOR ()uvens is not New York. 


CUT TO: 
INT. SAME TIME - STUDIO 


BARRY . .. So, fellows, what do vou say? Let's play “Twenty: 
One.” 


IN HIS PRIVATE BOOTH 
The Account Guy dials. 


ACCOUNT GUY Mir. Kintner’s office, please. 
SECRETARY (1:0.) Office of the President. Could vou 


hold, please? 
ON THE STUDIO FLOOR 


BARRY |... Once inside the isolation booth, neither player 
can see the other. Nor can they hear anything until | turn 
their studios on... 


CUT TO: 

INT. SAME TIME —- RCA BUILDING 

ROBERT KINTNER, 50s, in a cigarette’s veil. A manner 
whipped smooth as a meringue. The skyline at his feet. 


KINTNER (/1:/0 phone) He's not hurting sales, is he? 
ACCOUNT GUY He just doesn’t think he works. 


KINTNER Why’ 
ACCOUNT GUY Ile wants a guy on “TWwenty-One™ who 


looks like he could get a table at “21.” 


KINTNER You just tell him I said Stempel has an Every- 
man quality. You know, that whole American Dream thing? 
You too can be rich. . . 


ACCOUNT GUY . |. if the ratings stay high. 
KINTNER Very funny. 
ACCOUNT GUY in just passing it along, sir. 


SIMULTANEOUS - ON KINTNER’S TELEVISION 


BARRY /1.0.) Every schoolboy knows about the midnight 
ride of Paul Revere. For 11 points: How many lanterns were 
hung in the Old North Church? Who rode with Paul Revere? 
Who lent him his horse? Was it a mare or a stallion? And 
what was the horse’s name? 


An audible gasp from the audience. 


CUT TO: 

INT. SAME TIME - CONTROL ROOM 

Freedman watches the monitors . . . with drill-team pre- 
cision, Herbie hugs his elbows, bites his lip, looks sky- 
ward for divine inspiration. 


ENRIGHT kil! the air 


ANGLE ON - HERBIE 
As the ventilation fan in Herbie’s booth shuts off. . . Her- 
bie pats at his suddenly sweaty brow with a handkerchiet. 


BACK ON - CONTROL ROOM 
As the phone rings. Freedman answers It. 


FREEDMAN )):ii), it's for you. It’s Kintner. 


Enright and Freedman exchange a look. 


CUT TO: 
INT. SAME TIME - STUDIO 
Herbie pats his fevered brow . . . 


HERBIE Would you mind, Mr. Barry—could | take the third 
part last? 

BARRY J iats fine. 

HERBIE he code was “One if by land, two if by sea.” 


Therefore. it would have to be co lanterns in the Old North 
Church. 


CUT TO: 

INT. SAME TIME - TOWNHOUSE —- BROOKLYN HEIGHTS 
A BOOK PARTY - writers and editors, gin and cigarettes. 
Standing apart, mesmerized, the blue light of a television 
playing on his chiselled features: 

CHARLES VAN DOREN, 30s, handsome, sell-deprecat- 
ing, perfect. The lithe build of a man who has never been 
made to run uphill. He watches with a sardonic WOMAN 
REPORTER, 20s. 


BARRY 1:0.) That's right. And the second part: Who rode 
with him? 

CHARLIE |):wes and Prescott. 

HERBIE (1.0. ) Dawes and Prescott. 


ANGLE ON - STACKS OF BOOKS 


MARK VAN DOREN, late 50s, an Olympian charm, and 
his brisk, articulate wile, DOROTHY, late 50s also, sign 
their books as they greet a stream ol guests. 


MARK Whit these books have conclusively proven is that 
the difference between men and women is exactly 38 pages. 











WRITER #1 Cain | quote you, Mark? 

MARK Not before | quote me. 

DOROTHY His own remarks are his greatest pleasure. 
PROFESSOR #1 id vou hear the market dropped 30 


points today? There was a rumor Eisenhower died. 
DOROTHY | low would they tell? 


MARK Don't get Dorothy started on politics. There Tl be a 
raid. 


WRITER #2 arrives. 


WRITER #2 Sorry I'm late. It’s impossible out there. You 
couldn't get a cab with a dragnet. 


Mark and the writer shake hands. 
MARK Fisenhower died. 
WRITER #2 \\ hist’ 


Writer #2 staggers in his tracks. An attractive YOUNG 
WOMAN, 20s. approaches Mark. 


YOUNG WOMAN Professor Van Doren, | took your 
course at Columbia—*“Hawthorne, Original Sin and the 
American Experience’. . . 


WRITER #2 Nixon is President? 
YOUNG WOMAN \\ell, «is silly as it sounds, it changed 


mv life. 
MARK Wiis it the Hawthorne or the sin? 
DOROTHY Perhaps vou'd like to meet my son. The un- 


married Professor Van Doren. 

MARK Oh, where is Charlie? 

ANGLE ON - CHARLIE 

As he watches “Twenty-One” with the Reporter. 
REPORTER [:\cuse me. Are you the son? 
CHARLIE (Shaking hands) Vm Charlie. Pleasure. 
REPORTER Jhe pleasure’s all mine. 

BARRY /1.0.) Was it a mare or a stallion? 

Herbie chews his knuckle. deep in thought. Then plunges in. 
HERBIE (1.0) [t was a mare, Mr. Barry. 

An audible gasp from the audience. 

CHARLIE How did he know that? 

BARRY (1/0.) And what was the name of the horse? 


Mark and Dorothy enter, Mark looks at the television—as 
youd look ata shrunken head or other curio. 


MARK We're making our getaway, Charlie, if you want a ride. 


HERBIE /) 0.) Her name was... her name was Brown 
Beauty, 


CHARLIE H:ive vou ever watched one of these quiz shows, 
Dad? “The $64,000 Question” or “Twenty-One"? 


MARK For $64,000 I hope they ask you the meaning of life. 


CUT TO: 
INT. SAME TIME - STUDIO 
Herbie struggles in the booth. 


BARRY ... Finally, name the man who loaned Paul Revere 
his horse for that fateful midnight ride. 

HERBIE The horse... who loaned him the horse . . .? 
BARRY Would vou like more time, Herb? 

CUT TO: 


INT. KINTNER’S OFFICE 
Kintner on the phone. 


KINTNER Look, just give him what he wants. | don’t want 
to talk to these agency guys. 

ENRIGHT So what do you want me to do, Mr. Kintner? 
KINTNER You re a producer, Dan. Produce. 

CUT TO: 


INT. CONTROL ROOM 
Enright hangs up. Turns to Freedman. 


ENRIGHT Hlerbie's dead. 


CUT TO: 
INT. SAME TIME - STUDIO 
Herbie curls into himself... then pops up... 


HERBIE |.irkin! Deacon John Larkin! 
BARRY Jhiat’s correct for 11 points! 
Herbie explodes with pleasure. Bathes in the applause. 


BARRY All right, Herb, take a deep breath and relax. We'll 
get back to the game after this word from our sponsor. 

The lights go down... a lone spotlight hits Barry... 
BARRY Now, friends, | was just wondering, what kind of a 
day did you have today? Did you greet the sunrise with plenty 
of vim, vigor and vitality, only to feel the wind go out of your 
sails just after lunchtime? Do you find you're not having as 
much fun as you used to? 


CUT TO: 11 
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INT. NIGHT - LIMOUSINE 
Herbie rides in a limousine, looking eagerly outside. 
NEIGHBORS out and about in the warm spring night. . . 


DRIVER This beats the subway, huh, Mr. Stempel? 
HERBIE You said it. (Beat) Pull over! Pull over here! 


CUT TO: 

EXT. NIGHT - FOREST HILLS 

Herbie in his home-run trot... NEIGHBORS shake his 
hand, slap his back. 


NEIGHBOR #1 Jou should've gone for 11 on the movies, 


Herbie' 


NEIGHBOR #2 You vonna remember me when, Herbie? 


| remember vou when. 


Across the street, NEIGHBOR #3 applauds from a second 


story window. Herbie bows elaborately, enters his house. 


CUT TO: 

INT. NIGHT - HERBIE’'S APARTMENT 

TOBY STEMPEL, 20s, overweight, talks on the phone, 
blows her nose. A wad of Kleenex in her fist. 


TOBY (70 phone) Of course I watched it. 
Herbie enters. takes off his hat. 
HERBIE The genius is home! The rich genius is home! 


TOBY (70 phone) | watched it on television, like evervbody 
else. (70 Herbie) You were great tonight, Herb. 


HERBIE (© mon. | wanna dance. Dance with me. 


TOBY \yv mother wants to know why vou only went for 
eight on the movies. 


HERBIE Because my real expertise is pain-in-the-ass in- 
laws. Now would vou get off the phone? 


TOBY (70 phone) | know evervbodv’s watching. | know it’s 
a lot of money. 


Herbie gets fed up. goes inside. Takes off his suit jacket. 
Balls it up on the floor. Starts on his pants . . . 


HERBIE ()/u/fers) Steve Allen's getting a busy signal 
because my mother-in-law won't shut up. 


TOBY Look, Ma, I gotta go. 
loby hangs up. goes inside. Collects the suit off the floor: 


TOBY What are vou doing? My father paid good money for 
this suit. 


HERBIE He wore it to his own funeral! 
TOBY You make it sound like it was the suit that killed him. 


loby exits with the suit. Herbie fixes himself a drink. 
HERBIE You want to know why Enright makes me wear 
that suit? Because it makes me look like a schmuck. 
TOBY Yeah, well, stop acting like a schmuck, then. 


HERBIE You don't get it, do vou? | go out on the street and 
evervbody loves me. Me—Herb Stempel! And they love me for 
the same reason they used to hate me—because I'm the guy 
who knows everything. 





TOBY You should worship the ground I walk on, what my 
family’s done for you. 

HERBIE You wanna be worshipped? Go to India and moo. 
(Beat) Things are gonna change around here, boy. 


Joby returns. 
TOBY What does that mean—evervthing’s gonna change? 


HERBIE (/1) mirror) You think | should get my teeth 
capped? 


TOBY What's gonna change, Herbert? 


Herbie turns. Vulnerability in ber eves... be realizes 
what she’s thinking and goes to her. 


HERBIE Evervthing’s gonna change. For zs. Hey, what the 
hell were vou thinking? Toby, that box is the biggest thing 
since Gutenberg invented the printing press and I’m the 
biggest thing on it. We don’t need your mother and her 
money anymore. Don't vou want to tell her where to get off 
after 28 vears? (Beal) Now would you please dance with me? 


She relents. They start to dance. . . 


HERBIE (Croons) “Dancing in the dark, until the tune 
ends... We're dancing in the dark . . . and it soon ends.” 


CUT TO: 

INT. MORNING - NBC - INTERVIEW ROOM 

A reception area with the trademark of “BARRY/ 
ENRIGHT PRODUCTIONS” and a list of their current 
shows. Pegboard and cheap furniture. ARESEARCHER 
reads from a list of questions. 


RESEARCHER (heading from card) “Because of a dis- 
agreement with his commanding general, Ulysses S. Grant 
was virtually placed under arrest for a brief time early in 
1862. Who was the commanding general of the Union Army 
at that time?” 

CHARLIE Oh, | know that! Halleck. General H.W. Halleck. 
RESEARCHER Jhiat’s correct. 


Charlie nervously rubs his sweaty palms on his knees. 
/ries to lean over to peek at the researchers tally. 


IN THE OUTER OFFICE 


Freedman delivers some papers to the SECRETARY. 
Catches a glimpse of Charlie inside. 


| FREEDMAN \\hio's that guy in the corner? 
SECRETARY Charles Van Doren. 
| Freedman edges in for a better look. 


FREEDMAN (Charles Van Doren? Like Van Doren Van 


Doren? He wants to be on “Tic Tac Dough"? 


CUT TO: 
INT. HALLWAY 
Freedman runs with the file, all but singing. . . 


FREEDMAN This is the guy! ... | got the guy! .... I got 


the guv!... 


CUT TO: 
INT. ENRIGHT’S OFFICE 
Freedman leans through the door. Enright turns to him. 


FREEDMAN | vot the guy. 


CUT TO: 

INT. ENRIGHT’S OFFICE - LATER 

Enright and Freedman appraise Charlie like cattle ranch- 
ers eyeballing a prize bull. 


CHARLIE |... So | turned to astrophysics, but of course, all 
the great physicists were great before the age of 25. That just 
wasn 'tin the cards. So I went to Paris and wrote my novel, 
about a patricide— 

FREEDMAN \\ hit? 

CHARLIE A boy who kills his father. (Off their looks) My 


Dad liked it quite a lot, actually. Although vou could fill Yan- 
kee Stadium with the world’s mediocre novelists, and— 


ENRIGHT And your father is Carl Van Doren? 


CHARLIE My uncle. My father is Mark Van Doren, the poet. 
He also teaches—I mean, I also teach. At Columbia. Litera- 
ture. Same as, uh, same as Dad. 


FREEDMAN Same as Dad? That’s nice. 
ENRIGHT Could | ask vou a personal question, Professor? 





CHARLIE Actually, 'm not a professor vet-—I'm just an 
instructor. 


ENRIGHT How much do they pay instructors up at Colum- 
bia? 
CHARLIE Eighty-six dollars a week. 


ENRIGHT Do you have any idea what Bozo the Clown 
makes? 


CHARLIE Well. we can't all be Bozo the Clown. 
ENRIGHT Not to question your choice of profession. I'm 


questioning the values of a society that pavs somebody like 
vou—what was it? 

FREEDMAN [iehty-six dollars a week. 

ENRIGHT Fighty-six dollars a week. You plan on raising a 
family, right, Professor? 

CHARLIE Yes. | hope to. 

FREEDMAN (Cain you imagine. raising a family on eighty- 
six dollars a week? 

ENRIGHT Fighty-six dollars a week, and meanwhile look 
at the crisis of education in this country. 

CHARLIE Well. ves, | agree. It’s a national problem. 
ENRIGHT | understand you came down to trv out for “Tic 
Tac Dough.” 

CHARLIE Well. my friends tell me | have a good mind for 
this sort of thing. Thev coaxed me 
ENRIGHT How'd vou like to be on “Twenty-One"? 
CHARLIE *i\wenty-One”? 

FREEDMAN )) an) produces both shows. 


ENRIGHT You re young, you're clean-cut, you're from a 
prominent family. 


FREEDMAN kids would run to do their homework to be 
like Charles Van Doren. 

CHARLIE What about Herbert Stempel? 

FREEDMAN \\ hit about him? 

ENRIGHT Herb? | love Herb. People don’t like him. Kids 


don't look up to him. 

FREEDMAN [tf vou were a kid, would vou wanna be a fat, 
annoving Jewish guy with a sidewall haircut? 

CHARLIE | wanted to be Joe DiMaggio. 


FREEDMAN \le. too. Especially after he signed for the 
hundred grand. 





ENRIGHT That's what this country needs—an intellectual 


Joe DiMaggio, with the women and the money and all of it— 


but from his brain instead of a bat and a ball. 

FREEDMAN (/))/erripling) Dan— 

ENRIGHT What’ No, | know. You're probably right. 

FREEDMAN 330), what are we gonna do here? 

CHARLIE Well, | could take a whack at it. 

FREEDMAN The old college try ain't gonna do it, Profes- 13 
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sor. You've seen Stempel. He's unbeatable. 


CHARLIE | have to admit, “Tic Tac Dough” seemed more 


feasible. 


A long beat as Enright sizes Charlie up... ; 


ENRIGHT Whit if we were to put you on the show—put 
you on “Twenty-One”— and ask you questions that you 
know? Say, the questions that you answered correctly on the 
test this morning? 


CHARLIE | don't follow you. 

ENRIGHT Just thinking out loud. 

CHARLIE | thought the questions were in a bank vault. 
ENRIGHT [11 «i way, they are. 

FREEDMAN jou wanna win, don't you? 

CHARLIE | think I'd really rather try to beat him honestly. 
ENRIGHT \hit’s dishonest? 


FREEDMAN When Gregory Peck parachutes behind 
enemy lines, you think that’s really Gregory Peck? 





ENRIGHT ‘hat book that Eisenhower wrote, a ghostwriter 


wrote it. Nobody cares. 


FREEDMAN [1's not like we'd be giving you the answers. 


Just because we know you know, vou still know. 


ENRIGHT [1's not like putting me on the show, or Al, and 


pretending to be some intellectual. You've put in vears of 


study and erudition. 


CHARLIE (Wondering) I'm just trving to imagine what 
Kant would make of this. 


FREEDMAN | don't think he'd have a problem with it. 


ENRIGHT Vhink about what this could mean for the cause 
of education. 


FREEDMAN It's not like anybody has to know. Just us 
three. 


CHARLIE [1 just doesn't seem right. I'd have to say no. 
ENRIGHT Just an idea. 


An awkward beat as they all look at each other. 


CHARLIE Wiis that part of the test? 


CUT TO: 
INT. LATER - NBC 
Charlie, Freedman and Enright walk down trom the offices. 


ENRIGHT Come by next week, see how the show works. 
CHARLIE | just want to make sure it'll be 


not the way we discussed before. 





vou know— 


ENRIGHT So pure it floats. See vou Monday. 

CHARLIE (reut. 

Enright and Freedman wave goodbye as the elevator 
doors Close. Barry, who has just emerged from an elevator 
with bis entourage. eves Charlie. 

BARRY (/Ges/ires) Who's that? 

FREEDMAN 1)i0s Charles Van Doren. 

BARRY As in) Van Doren Van Doren? 

ENRIGHT He wants to be on “Tic Tac Dough.” 

BARRY Why would a guy like that want to be on a quiz 


show? 


They watch Charlie as the elevator doors close... 
OVERLAPPING 
GOODWIN /1.0./ Richard Goodwin. I'm an investigator, 


CUT TO: 

INT. DAY - CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE BUILDING 
Cartons of documents piled toward the ceiling. Four 
STAFFERS in their 20s share a crowded office: PEN- 
NEBAKER and MOOMAW play gin; CHILDRESS reads a 
newspaper; Goodwin, buried in documents, works the 
phone. 


GOODWIN (7/0 phone) Richard Goodwin. With the Sub- 
committee on Legislative Oversight? (im calling because the 
rate schedules for the Baltimore and Ohio tor the first four 
months of 1954 seem to be missing from the documents you 
just sent me. 


PENNEBAKER ()0 vet ‘em, Dickie. They re sweating now. 


MOOMAW Do they know vou were first in vour class at 
Harvard Law School? 


GOODWIN Hey. don't talk to me like Pm an idiot. | was 


first in my class at Harvard Law School. 

MOOMAW (Checking watch) Forty-three seconds. 
PENNEBAKER \0t bad. 

CHILDRESS Railroad regulation. That's political dyna- 
mite he’s playing with. 

GOODWIN Rivlit. So it’s just an oversight. 

ALL (( vison) We're an oversight committee. 
GOODWIN The end of the week, that'll be just fine. 1 


send you a helpful reminder. You'll notice it because itll look 
very much like a subpoena. Thank vou. 


Goodwin hangs up. 


CHILDRESS You know, Dick. vou stick with this—I don't 
know, 10, 15 years—vou could bring the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to its Knees, Of course, by then, there may 
not be railroads. 


CUT TO: 

INT. NIGHT - GOODWIN APARTMENT - GEORGETOWN 
SANDRA, 20s, Goodwin's pretty and astute wife, does a 
crossword puzzle while she watches TV from the bed. 


BARRY 1.0.) ... Herb, the category is explorers. How 
many vou Want to trv for? 


HERBIE (1-0. ) 11 try for 11 points, Mr. Barry. 


BARRY /'1n going to name four spots on the globe. You 
name the explorer who discovered them. First, Newfound- 
land. 


Goodwin enters with the mail and a smoldering cigar. 
GOODWIN John Cabot. (Glancing at Sandra’ Iype- 
writer) {see you're really churning out the chapters today. 
SANDRA \o cigar in the bedroom. 

HERBIE (1/0) Was it Jolin Cabot? 

BARRY (1.0.) That's correct! 

Goodwin retreats into the hallway. 

GOODWIN \o cigar in the bedroom. We allow a televi- 


sion in the bedroom, but no cigar in the bedroom. 


IN THE HALLWAY 
Goodwin sits, taps an ash into his cuff. Opens his mail. 


GOODWIN So today the Chairman calls me aside. My big 
break, right? He asks me to write him a speech to deliver to 
the Kiwanis Club of Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 

SANDRA You're good at that. Gee. do we get to vo there? 
GOODWIN I'l like to know where the challenge is. | feel 
like a racehorse whose gate won't open. 

SANDRA Jou didn't want the Wall Street job. 
GOODWIN Money isn't everything, you know: 
SANDRA In not the one who came home with the Chrys- 
ler catalogue. 

BARRY (1.(.) Give me the name of the explorer who dis- 
covered Mozambique. 

SANDRA & GOODWIN (Si)11///aneous) Vasco da 


Gama. 


GOODWIN \Miybe | should get on a quiz show. At least | 


could get in my own bedroom. 





Sandra emerges from the bedroom, joins Goodwin in the 
hall. 


SANDRA 115s just at job, Dick. It’s not sex. 

Sandra kisses Goodwin passionately. 

HERBIE (1.(.) \:sco da Gama? 

CUT TO: 

INT. NIGHT - NBC - BACKSTAGE 

Herbie beams, triumphant, as Enright and others con- 


gratulate him. Herbie's smile drops as Charlie appears 
around the corner. Freedman and Barry trail like courtiers. 


ENRIGHT Herb. I'd like you to meet next week's chal- 
lenger, Charles Van Doren. 


They shake hands. Herbie’s suspicions race at full throtlle 
.. fear vibrates in his very chromosomes . . . 


CHARLIE | 11 scared of you, boy oh boy, let me tell vou, 
HERBIE Scared of me? Heh heh heh. Scared of me. 
Herbie pumps Charlies hand. Holding on for dear life... 
CUT TO: 

INT. LATER - RESTAURANT 

Herbie and Enright chew pleasurably through thick 
steaks. Enright offers up a venerable Bordeaux. 
ENRIGHT \lore wine, Herb? 

HERBIE Thank you, Dan. Why not? 

Enright pours the wine. 

ENRIGHT You ve earned it. How's that steak? 

HERBIE Nothing like a fine piece of meat. 

ENRIGHT Vou know, Herb, it’s a hell of a thing. I'm look- 


ing at the thing today—yvou know, the Trendex ratings — 
HERBIE Yel)’ 
ENRIGHT Well. it’s the damnedest thing . . . you've 


plateaued. 

HERBIE *Plteaued?” What kind of word is that? 
ENRIGHT Plateaued? Uh, it’s, well, it’s like you 
HERBIE You mean people don't like me anymore? 
ENRIGHT No! No, no. It’s not you per ve. it’s just— 
HERBIE Maybe | should get my teeth capped. 


ENRIGHT [1's the nature of the show. They've already seen 
vou win. They want something new. 


HERBIE Whitt are you saving? You think they want me to 
lose? 15 
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ENRIGHT Don't you think that’s natural? 


HERBIE Joe Louis was the champ for 12 vears. Nobody ever 
wanted Joe Louis to lose. 


ENRIGHT Think about the cause of education. 

HERBIE The cause of education? I waited 29 vears for this! 
Now I'm supposed to take a dive for the cause of education? 
ENRIGHT | didn't say “take a dive.” I'm asking vou for 
vour help. 


HERBIE Fine. Just let me play it honestly. 
ENRIGHT Herb, will you please keep vour voice down? 


HERBIE Give me a number. Go ahead, give me a number 
(To waiter) Excuse me, sir? Give me a number. A random 
number. 


WAITER ‘wenty-three? 
The Waiter continues on. 


HERBIE Beethoven was 23 when he composed his first 
piano sonata. In 1923 Jack Bentley set the record for average 
by a pitcher, batting 427. There are 23 chromosomes in the 
human egg. 


ENRIGHT Herb, | want— 


HERBIE Also the human sperm. Twenty-third President? 
Benjamin Harrison. Asian countries along the 23rd parallel 
of southern latitude— 


ENRIGHT Look, don’t start believing your own bullshit. 
You wouldn't know the name of Paul Revere’s horse if he 
took a crap on your lawn. 


HERBIE She. 

ENRIGHT What? 

HERBIE |t was a mare, remember? 
ENRIGHT You lose when | tell you to lose. 
HERBIE But why now? 


ENRIGHT It’s an arrangement. It’s always been an ar- 
rangement. 


HERBIE But if you told me to lose before, if you told me to 
lose right from the beginning, that I'd understand—that'd 
be the story of my life. But why now? What did I do? 


ENRIGHT Look at the big picture. It's not like television is 
going to go away, you know. Think about the future. 


HERBIE You mean like a panel show? 


ENRIGHT (70 Waiter) Check? (Resuming) I'm going to 
do what I can, Herb. But meanwhile, maybe you could use 
somebody to talk to. I'm gonna give you the name of my 
analyst. Just send me the bills. 


The Waiter brings the check. Enright inspects it 
HERBIE You know, | could be terrific on one of those panel 
shows. Witty, off-the-cuff—a Bill Cullen sort of thing. 


ENRIGHT The last category is movies. We're gonna ask 
you what won the Academy Award for Best Picture of 1955. 
You don’t know it. You answer, “On the Waterfront.” 


HERBIE (Sagging) Oh, no. Don't do that. Not Marty. | saw 
Marty 30 times! The Best Picture from two years ago and | 
don't know it? 


ENRIGHT Someone of your intellect and it’s such a simple 
question—don't you see the drama of that? 


HERBIE Drama? 
ENRIGHT Herb, don't do this to yourself. 


HERBIE Please, let me lose on a physics question. Not 
Marty, Dan. Don't do this to me! It’s too humiliating! 


ENRIGHT For seventy grand, Herb, you can afford to be 
humiliated. 


CUT TO: 

INT. NIGHT — HERBIE’S APARTMENT 

Herbie watches TV in his living room. His son, LESTER. a 
pint-sized Herbie complete with glasses, shifts uncom- 
fortably beside him. 

HERBIE Who was the captain of the Mayflower? 

LESTER Christopher Jones. 

HERBIE What year? 


LESTER 1620. 


An announcement for “Twenty-One™ comes on the television. 


ANNOUNCER (1:0). ) Will Herbert Stempel become the 
first man to win over one hundred thousand dollars on tele- 
vision? 


HERBIE No, Herbert Stempel is not going to win over a 
hundred thousand dollars. Herbert Stempel is going to take a 
dive! 


loby enters in her coat. 


LESTER Dad, the quiz is tomorrow. If you're gonna talk to 
the TV— 


HERBIE All right, big shot, so who bought Manhattan Island 
from the Indians? 


LESTER Peter Minuit. 
HERBIE What year? 
LESTER 1626. 
HERBIE How much? 


LESTER JWwenty-four dollars. 
ANNOUNCER /1°(0).) Watch the best of City College take 


on the best of the Ivy League this week on “Twentv-One.” 
Now back to our program. 

HERBIE This week on “lWenty-One” watch Herb Stempel be 
fed to the Columbia Lions. Watch Charles Van Doren eat his 
frst kosher meal on “‘Iwenty-One.” 


TOBY What are vou doing? 


HERBIE The child has to learn. The child has to learn the 
depths that humanity can sink to. 


Lester covers the page with his hands, quizzing himself. 


LESTER Jhe tribes of the Iroquois League 
Cavugas, Oneidas, Onondagas . . . 


Mohawks, 





HERBIE wenty-four bucks for Manhattan. First the Indi- 
ans, then us. 


TOBY What's eating vou? 


HERBIE You know why they call ‘em Indians? Because 
Columbus thought he was in India. They're Indians because 
some White guy got lost. 


TOBY You're gonna give him your ulcer. Let him grow up 
with his own ulcer. 


LESTER He wouldn't let me practice my drums. 
HERBIE What won the Best Picture for 1955? 
TOBY & LESTER (Siizci/laneous) Marty. 
HERBIE Thank you. 

TOBY Well, what's the problem? 


HERBIE Lester, do me a favor. Go in your bedroom and do 
your homework, all right? 


Lester leaps up and runs from the room. 

HERBIE Hey! With vour books. 

Lester gathers his books. Exits. Herbie turns to Toby. 
HERBIE They want me to take a dive. 

TOBY What’ 


HERBIE They re going to ask me what won the Best Picture 
for 1955, and I have to answer On the Waterfront. They have 
to w/z me with a question any child knows. 


TOBY How can they do that? I thought the questions were 
in a bank vault. 


HERBIE They should just put me in the isolation booth and 
pump cyanide into it. 


TOBY Herbie, they can't do that. How can they do that? 


HERBIE Well, obviously, Toby, this particular question isn’t 
in the bank vault. 


TOBY Why’ 
HERBIE How the hell do | know? 


TOBY Well, then the hell with ‘em. Just answer Marty, 
then. 


HERBIE | «already agreed. 


TOBY Well, screw them. Let them ask you a question vou 
really don't know. Good luck. You're Herbert Stempel. What 
are they gonna do to vou? Huh? 


HERBIE You re right, what could they do to me? 
TOBY Veal. 
HERBIE Screw ‘em. 


CUT TO: 
INT. NIGHT - STUDIO - BACKSTAGE 
Herbie and Charlie stand in the wings, nervous. 


STAGE MANAGER Remember, call him Jack as often as 
possible. 

CHARLIE J:ick. 

Barry rehearses while an ASSISTANT DIRECTOR counts 
off. . . 

BARRY (Di//eren! readings) “Good evening, I'm Jack 
Barry.” “Good evening, I’m Jack Barry.” “Good evening, I'm 
Jack Barry.” 

The Assistant Director signals. 

BARRY (ood evening, I'm Jack Barry. So let's meet our first 


two players as Geritol, America’s Number One tonic, presents 
“Twentv-One.” From New York City, Mr. Charles Van Doren. 


CUT TO: 
INT. NIGHT - GOODWIN'S LIVING ROOM 
The Goodwins eat Chinese food. 


ON THE TELEVISION 


BARRY /1'0.) .. . And returning with sixty-nine thousand 
five hundred dollars, from Queens, New York, Mr. Herbert 
Stempel. 


GOODWIN \an Doren. You think that’s his son? 
Barry interviews Charlie. Herbie fidgets alongside. 


BARRY (1'0.) Are you related in any way to Mark Van 
Doren of Columbia University, the famous poet and author? 


CHARLIE Yes, he’s my father. 


CUT TO: 17 
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INT. SAME TIME - SPONSOR'S APARTMENT 
The Sponsor watches approvingly in his den. 


CHARLIE /10.) Both he and my Uncle Carl have won the 
Pulitzer Prize, and Dorothy Van Doren, the author of the 
recent Zhe Country Wife, is my mother. 


CUT TO: 
INT. SAME TIME - CONTROL ROOM 


BARRY 1/0.) Okay, Herb. You know something about Mr. 
Van Doren. You have sixty-nine thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. Do you want to take it and quit while you're ahead, or 
risk it by playing against him? It’s a tough decision, | know. 
What'll it be? 


HERBIE (1/0. ) I'll take a chance. 
BARRY (1/0.) All right, then, here we go, gentlemen. 


Herbie on the monitors, seized with facial tics. Freedman 
leans in to a pensive Enright. Whispers. 


FREEDMAN You sure Herbie's on board with this? 

CUT TO: 

MONTAGE - SPLIT SCREEN 

A condensation of the game as Charlie and Herbie, lip- 
biting and brow-mopping, bat the lead back and torth. 
HERBIE |... Can | take the third part last?. . . 


CHARLIE .. . | guess, I guess that Atahualpa was the leader 
of the Incas at the time of the conquest . . . 


HERBIE ... Wouldn't that be William Allen White? . . . 
CHARLIE... I'd like to take the third part last . . . 
HERBIE . .. His fourth wife was Anne of Cleves . . . 
CHARLIE ... He divorced Catherine of Aragon . . . 
HERBIE |... he divorced her... 

CHARLIE ... he beheaded Anne Boleyn... 

HERBIE |... Well, they all died. 

CUT TO: 


INT. LATER - STUDIO 
Barry launches into a question. 


BARRY Herb Stempel leads at this point by 18 to 10. (Press- 
es button) Herb? 
HERBIE Yes, Mr. Barry? 


BARRY The category is movies. How many points do you 
want to try for? 


HERBIE |'l! try for (Shriveling) three. Three points. 


Barry bits a button. The questions pops up. 
BARRY (eads) Which motion picture won the Academy 
Award for 1955? 


IN THE AUDIENCE 
Toby watches expectantly . . . 


IN THE BOOTH 
Herbie sweats it out... twists at his handkerchiet . . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. SAME TIME - GOODWIN'S LIVING ROOM 
Sandra and Goodwin watch Herbie. 
GOODWIN Jar): 

SANDRA He doesn't know it? 


CuT TO: 
INT. SAME TIME - STUDIO 


HERBIE (\u/fering) Best Picture... Best Picture. . . 


IN THE CONTROL ROOM 
A STAGEHAND leans against the wall. 


STAGEHAND 1/477): 


CUT TO: 

INT. SAME TIME - STUDIO 

Barry taps the card. 

HERBIE | don't remember. | don't remember. 


BARRY Are you sure you wouldn't want to guess at it, Herb? 
Otherwise I'll have to call it wrong. 


HERBIE Wait! 

In the audience, Toby watches anxiously. 

TOBY (Whispers) Marty. 

BARRY Your time is up, Herb. I'll need your answer. 


HERBIE The Best Picture of 1955... (Helplessly) On the 
Waterfront? 

Toby sinks in her chair. 

BARRY No, I'm sorry. The answer is Marty. Marty. It was 


Marty that won the Academy Award for Best Picture in 1955. 
Marty with Ernest Borgnine. 


CUT TO: 
INT. NIGHT - GOODWIN’S LIVING ROOM 
Goodwin stares dumbfounded at the TV. 


GOODWIN Jeez. What an easy question. 


CUT TO: 
INT. SAME TIME - STUDIO 


BARRY You lose three points. You go back down to 15. Bet- 
ter luck in the next round. (70 Charlie) And now for you, 
Professor—the category is the Civil War. How many points 
do you want to try for, from one to 11? 
CHARLIE The Civil War, that’s an awful big subject . . . 
Well, here goes nothing. I'll try for 11. 


BARRY Eleven points will bring you to 21, and you will be 
our new champion. 


HERBIE 
In his silent booth, frozen out, presses his face against 
the Plexiglas - trying to get a look at Van Doren... 


BARRY (Reading) “Because of a disagreement with his 
commanding general, Ulysses S. Grant was virtually placed 
under arrest for a brief time early in 1862. Who was the 
commanding general of the Union Army at that time?” 


CLOSE ON - CHARLIE 

It's the same question he was asked by the Researcher in 
his test. . . Trapped in the isolation booth . . . what can 
he do? 

BARRY Tough question. 

CHARLIE It's just so oddly familiar. . . 

BARRY Would you like some more time? 

CHARLIE Whatever you can spare. 

Suspense music blares ... Enright and Freedman in the 
control room, fists clenched .. . an entire nation freezes . . . 


BACK ON - CHARLIE 
The eyes of the audience bear down on him. . . the 
music ends... 


BARRY 10 you know the name? 


CHARLIE Oh, yes, uh—I know his name. Halleck. General 
H.W. Halleck. 


BARRY You are our new champion with twenty thousand 
dollars! 


IN THE ISOLATION BOOTH 
Charlie mops his brow. Amazed and appalled. 


CLOSE ON - ENRIGHT 
as he watches Charlie. SMILES. Shakes his head in 
admiration. 


CUT TO: 


INT. SAME TIME - STUDIO 
Toby climbs laboriously out of her row. Heads up the 
aisle. From the stage, Herbie watches her exit . . . 


BARRY Come on out, Herb. Come on out, Professor. Wasn't 
that something, folks? Perhaps we can get an ice pack out 
here for the professor. | suspect his gray matter is red hot. 


CUT TO: 
INT. NIGHT - GOODWIN’S LIVING ROOM 


GOODWIN | am constantly amazed at the facts these 
guys have at their fingertips. (Beat) Of course, | know a lot 
of facts, too. 


CUT TO: 

INT. NIGHT - NBC 

Charlie moves toward the elevator, shakes hands as 
CREW MEMBERS and PAGES congratulate him. Herbie 
moves anonymously up the hallway from the deep back- 
ground. 


NBC PAGE #1 Tough questions tonight. 
CHARLIE 0h, not really. 


NBC EXECUTIVE Can you believe the pressure? Look at 
him. He's soaking wet. 


FREEDMAN Js this guy a natural or what? 
ENRIGHT Better than natural. 
NBC SECRETARY [0 you think he’s involved with any- 


one? 


An NBC EXECUTIVE stops Enright to shake his hand. 
NBC EXECUTIVE Hey, Dan, listen. That guy is really 


terrific. We could easily beat out “I Love Lucy” with him. 
ENRIGHT Let's vet a photo here. 
A photographer steps out in front of them. FLASH! 


Herbie offers his hand but Charlie ignores it inadvertently 


as he turns to shake hands with CREW MEMBER #2. Her- 
bie looks at his hand. as if to see if theres something on it. . . 


CREW MEMBER #2 What do you think, Charlie? You ex- 
cited? 
CHARLIE Well, | was just so nervous. 


ANGLE ON - HERBIE 
Fuming as he overhears NBC PAGE #1... 


NBC PAGE #1 Now we have a clean-cut intellectual 
instead of a freak with a sponge memory. 


CREW MEMBER #2 See you next week, Charlie. 
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CHARLIE | don't even want to think about that! [| was just 
so nervous—Dan! Dan! 


THE ELEVATOR ARRIVES 
with a light and a bell. Herbie and others climb in. Freed- 
man holds the elevator for Charlie as he turns to Enright. 


CHARLIE So pure it floats? 

ENRIGHT Are vou kidding? It was great. Go home, have a 
martini. We'll talk in the morning. 

CHARLIE |’ going to take the stairs. 


Freedman stops holding the elevator. 


HERBIE’S EYES 

fill with resentment - watching Charlie as the doors close 
... Enright and Freedman watch Charlie as he heads 
toward the stairs. . . 


FREEDMAN low did vou know he'd go for it? 
ENRIGHT (dries) What would vou do? 

CUT TO: 

INT. NIGHT - STAIRWELL 

Charlie runs down the fire stairs, muttering. Flight after 


flight... his shoes land with a clanging THUNK! THUNK! 
THUNK! 


CHARLIE Like hell I’m gonna lose on one | know—which 
would be just as dishonest anyway. Meanwhile, it’s good for 
education, | guess. And, my God, it’s not like | haven't worked 
hard. I deserve twenty thousand dollars as much as anybody. 
(Beat) My God, twenty thousand dollars! 


He stops, panting—as if he'd run up all those stairs. 


CUT TO: 

MONTAGE 

~ The montage is SUPERIMPOSED over a graph of Geri- 
tol sales as the line of the graph climbs steadily . . . 


~ A prep session in the research room. 


FREEDMAN And the highest navigable lake in the world is 
. Lake Titicaca. 


CHARLIE Lake Titicaca. 


- On the studio set, Charlie wrestles with a question. . . 


CHARLIE That would have to be Lake Titicaca. 
BARRY Correct for 10 points! 


- Charlie lectures a scattering of students at Columbia. 


CHARLIE Michel Montaigne. Around his neck Montaigne 
wore a medallion which read, “What do | know?” 


~ At the Stempel apartment. 

HERBIE (/1:/0 felephone) Hello, this is Herb Stempel calling 
for Mr. Enright. 

ENRIGHT’S SECRETARY ())), | in terribly sorry. He's not 
in. 


~ An eager FAMILY gathers in front of the television. 


BARRY Our current reigning champion, from New York, 
New York, Mr. Charles Van Doren. 


- Charlie comes out of his dressing room, encounters a 
mob of reporters and photographers . . . 


- Charlie tours an empty Greenwich Village townhouse 
...foom to room... runs an appreciative hand over the 
bookshelves .. . 

REALTOR It's the only townhouse available in the Village. 


CHARLIE ||! take it. 
- Herbie, in his bathrobe, paces the kitchen. 


HERBIE This is Herbert Stempel. This is about the 17th time 
I've called. 


~ Charlie on the studio set. 


CHARLIE | guess William Pitt the Elder. 
BARRY You have 21! 


- Charlie tips a huge box of fan mail for a PHOTOGRA- 
PHER. Fan mail torrents out as the image turns to a 
NEWSREEL . . . Charlie laughs with the Sponsor as he 
puts his arm around him. 


ANNOUNCER /10.) Here, Professor Van Doren turns in 
the evidence of his amazing popularity. Thousands of letters a 
week for the egghead turned national hero. Winnings to date: 
fifty thousand dollars. Hey, Charlie, the check’s in the mail! 


- Herbie on the telephone. 


HERBIE Js Mr. Enright in? 
ENRIGHT’S SECRETARY | 'in sorry, he’s not right now. 


HERBIE Yeah, this is Herbert Stempel. You tell him that he 
promised that he would call me back, and if he doesn't, 
something is going to happen. Do you understand that? 


ENRIGHT’S SECRETARY | understand. 
HERBIE Jhat’s right. Okay. Bve. 


- Charlie with glamorous women in tow. 


- Herbie talks angrily on the telephone. 


HERBIE You just tell Mr. Enright that if he doesn’t want to 
talk to me, maybe the district attorney'd like to talk to me. If 
he wants to play hardball, I'll play hardball. 


- Charlie enters a LECTURE HALL with his books and 
notebooks. Shocked to see a FULL HOUSE waiting for 
him... students standing in the back and crowding the 
aisles... 


- An office door closes behind Herbie, to reveal a sign: 
DISTRICT ATTORNEY, FRANK S. HOGAN. 


- At the studio, as Charlie and the latest challenger come 
out from backstage. 


BARRY Returning with eighty-three thousand dollars, our 
champion after seven weeks, Charles Van Doren. 


- At the same time, Herbie watches the show in his 
apartment. 


BARRY 1:0.) Welcome to “Twenty-One,” gentlemen. 
CHARLIE /1:0.) Good evening, Jack. 


- Outside Rockefeller Center, Charlie is escorted 
through a huge crowd of female fans. 


- A TIME MAGAZINE COVER showing Charlie reads, 
“BRAINS v. DOLLARS ON TV.” 


- Inside a courthouse a sign outside closed doors reads, 
"GRAND JURY IN SESSION - QUIET PLEASE,” while 
Herbie babbles his accusations. 


END MONTAGE 


CUT TO: 

INT. DAY - ENRIGHT’S OFFICE 

Herbie stands and waits while Enright stands, reads at his 
desk. After a long beat, he looks up. 


ENRIGHT Have a seat, Herb. Thanks for coming up. | feel 
we have some unfinished business we need to hash out. 
HERBIE | have some unfinished business with vou, too. 


ENRIGHT This whole thing with the grand jury—the 
things you said . . . well, they hurt me. I can’t tell you how— 
well, they hurt me deeply. 


HERBIE | told the truth! 





ENRIGHT Jhere vou go again. 


HERBIE You promised me, Dan. You promised you'd help 
me out, 


ENRIGHT Don't vou think that I want to help you more 
than I already have? But the point is you've made it impos- 
sible. 

HERBIE |.ook, you want me to apologize? | apologize. 
ENRIGHT | want vou to sign a statement. 

HERBIE What kind of a statement? 

ENRIGHT It clears me and the show of any wrongdoing. 


Enright hands the statement to Herbie. Clicks open a ball- 
point pen. 
HERBIE What about the panel show? 


ENRIGHT That's a perfect example. | told you I'd do what 
| could, and | did. | put your name on a list. 


HERBIE You put me on a list—that’s it? 


ENRIGHT NBC owns our company. Everything goes 
through them now. 


HERBIE NBC bought your company for two million bucks. 
What about #e7 People watched me on that show. (With 
magazine) Look. Look at this. “He has become a ‘friend’ in 
over fifty million homes whose weekly visits the whole family 
eagerly anticipates.” | was a friend, too, in fifty million homes. 


ENRIGHT What can | tell vou, Herb. Life is unfair. 


HERBIE Life is unfair to me. Life’s not unfair to Charles Van 
Doren. Remember how he snubbed me after the show? 


ENRIGHT Jhere’l! be other shows. 

HERBIE What other shows? I need the money, Dan! 
ENRIGHT What? How could you need the money? 
HERBIE It's gone. | mean, it’s invested 
ENRIGHT Well, can't vou talk to vour broker? 


HERBIE He's not a broker. He's more of a, uh, a bookmaker. 
It's seed money. He's setting up in Florida right now. He’s says 
it’s the next growth area. 

ENRIGHT You gave your money to a bookie who skipped 


town? 


it’s tied up. 





HERBIE | want what | have coming, Dan. I have to get back 
on television. 


ENRIGHT Herb, |’ m gonna— 
HERBIE Show me this list. Where is this list? 


ENRIGHT | submitted a list of 45 names—they rejected 
three. You were one of them. 21 








HERBIE That big uncircumcised pu/z is on the cover of 
Jime magazine and | can’t even make the top 42 for a panel 
show? 

ENRIGHT Maybe you could warm up the audience before 
the show. I could throw you fifty bucks a week. 


HERBIE Fifty bucks a week? That should be ze on the cover 
of Zime! 
ENRIGHT Shit, Herb. Just sign the statement. 


HERBIE Charles Van Doren. He wouldn't know the answer 
to a doorbell if you didn't give it to him. 


ENRIGHT Sign the statement and get on with your life! 
HERBIE “Sign the statement, Herb. Sign the statement. Who 
cares if it’s true?” 

ENRIGHT | im giving you a chance. 

Herbie tears up the statement. Throws it. 

HERBIE You promised me. You get me that panel show or 


I'm gonna bring you down with me, you lousy lying prick— 
you and Charles Van fucking Doren. 


ENRIGHT No you're not. 


HERBIE |'|! tell everyone that it’s a fraud—that'll warm 
‘em up. (Announcer s voice) “The fix is in—this week on 
“Twenty-One.”” 

ENRIGHT (70 infercom) What's my next appointment? 


HERBIE The cover of Zime? His mugshot will be on the 
cover of 7ime! 


Herbie exits as Freedman enters. Enright rubs his knotted 
brow. 


FREEDMAN What the hell happened? 


CUT TO: 

INT. MORNING - CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE 

THE WASHINGTON POST logo. WIDER as Childress 
reads. Goodwin reads The New York Times. Pennebaker 
and Moomaw work. 


CHILDRESS (eads) “Demonstrators stoned Vice President 
Nixon's motorcade as it proceeded through Caracas . . .” 


PENNEBAKER (Gee, Dick, what's 7e New dork Times 
say? Same thing? 


GOODWIN Generally. 


PENNEBAKER Most people who live in Washington settle 
for the Washington papers. 


GOODWIN The /imes is the paper of record. 
A chorus of mock awe from the group. 
MOOMAMW Dick hopes someday to be confused with an 


important person. 


CHILDRESS “Although the crowd was cordoned off at a 
distance of a hundred yards, an unidentified Venezuelan 
struck Nixon in the head with a thrown onion.” The Senators 
should sign this guy. 


Goodwin looks up from his paper. 


GOODWIN Did you know there was a grand jury in New 
York on the quiz shows? 


Moomaw and Pennebaker shrug. 


CHILDRESS Jim Lemon can't even hit the cutoff man and 
this guy throws a three-hundred-foot strike with an onion. 


MOOMAW (Juiz shows? They come up with anything? 
GOODWIN They sealed the presentment. 
PENNEBAKER That's a no. 

GOODWIN Now why do you say that? 


PENNEBAKER Jhie presentment’s a statement of findings. 
If there were anything in it, they'd want to release it to the 
public, right? 

GOODWIN If the purpose is to make the findings public, 
then why keep it a secret? 


CUT TO: 

INT. LATER - CHAIRMAN’S OFFICE 
INSERT 

“TV QUIZ INQUIRY SEALED BY JUDGE” 


WIDER 

LISHMAN, the counsel, jealous of Goodwin, folds the 
paper. THE CHAIRMAN, 50s, Southerner, sleepily cleans 
his glasses. 

GOODWIN Why seal the presentment? It’s illogical. 
LISHMAN It's a local matter. 

GOODWIN 115 television. 

The Chairman perks up. 

CHAIRMAN (ooh. 1’. 


GOODWIN They re in our jurisdiction. Right? | mean, we 
have oversight over all the agencies —that includes the EC.C. 


LISHMAN You re gonna investigate a dead investigation? 
GOODWIN We're gonna put television on trial. Televi- 
sion. Everybody in the country'Il know about it. 


LISHMAN What do you have? 


GOODWIN There's something there. Mr. Chairman... . 
I'll find it. 


CHAIRMAN The networks, the pharmaceutical industry, 
cosmetics. That's big game, son. You don't go hunting in 
your underwear. 


GOODWIN Sir, | smell something. At least let me go to 
New York—see what I can dig up. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. LATER - CAPITOL 

Goodwin rushes headlong down the Capitol steps. Over 
this: 


LISHMAN 1/0.) This isn't some junket for you to stay in 
a hotel and see a Broadway show, you know. I'm giving you 
exactly one week to find something, You get that? 


CUT TO: 

INT. DAY - MANHATTAN LAW LIBRARY 

Goodwin at a counter, the LIBRARIAN behind it, rum- 
maging through shelves till he finds a thick law book. 


COURT CLERK... Unseal a presentment. | don’t know 
how you'd go about that. (Off book) Oh, here you go. Well, 
that explains it. There hasn't been a presentment under seal 
in the State of New York since 1869. 


A whiff of suspicion brightens Goodwin's eyes. 


CUT TO: 

INT. DAY - COURTROOM - MANHATTAN 

JUDGE SCHWEITZER, a cranky pol in his 50s, presides. 
Goodwin pleads before him. 


SCHWEITZER Counselor, I've reviewed in detail the mate- 
rial submitted in your request. A man’s reputation is coin of 
the realm to him. I sealed this presentment to protect the rep- 
utations of those unfairly implicated by a certain mentally 
unstable finger-pointer. That interest, along with important 
issues of federalism, dictate that I reject your committee's 
request at this time. 


Schweitzer gavels. 


CUT TO: 
INT. EVENING - ENRIGHT'S OFFICE 
Enright enters as his Secretary answers the phone. 


ENRIGHT’S SECRETARY Mr. Enright’s office. (Looks 
up) Mr. Enright? It's Judge Schweitzer. 


Enright stops in his tracks. Stares at the blinking phone. 


CUT TO: 
MONTAGE 

In his hotel room, Goodwin looks down a long list of 
names — the contestants. He cross-references them in 


the phone book. 
- Goodwin knocks ona door. . . rings a doorbell . . . 


- Inside an apartment building, Goodwin knocks on a 
door. 


WOMAN AT DOOR #1 Yes’ 


GOODWIN Hi. Mrs. Mitchell? (7he woman opens the 
door wider) My name is Richard Goodwin. I’m with the 
Congressional Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight. We've 
been investigating the quiz shows recently, and I was wonder- 
ing if | could ask you a quick question. 

WOMAN AT DOOR #1 (Shaking her head) I've got 
people. 


Goodwin crosses names off a list... 


Goodwin interviews a bearded PSYCHOANALYST. 


GOODWIN | mm just curious how many episodes you ap- 
peared on. 


PSYCHOANALYST Not very many. About three weeks. 
GOODWIN Did anyone ever ask you not to talk to anyone? 


The psychoanalyst laughs, shaking bis head. 
~ Goodwin crosses another name off the list... 
END MONTAGE 


CUT TO: 

EXT. MORNING - NBC BUILDING 

A crowd presses against the glass of the ground-floor 
studio of the “TODAY” show. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MORNING - CONTROL ROOM 

The DIRECTOR calls the signals as the opening credits 
scroll... 


ANNOUNCER (1/0.) The “Today” show with Dave Gar- 
roway and Dave's regular co-host, Mr. J. Fred Muggs. Dave's 
guests this morning are the Aga Khan, Lyle Goodhue, inven- 
tor of the aerosol spray can, and quiz champion Charles Van 
Doren. 


CUT TO: 

INT. LATER - STUDIO 

DAVE GARROWAY, gregarious in glasses, broadcasts 
alongside J. FRED MUGGS, a chimpanzee. Charlie sits 
with Garroway. Smitten NBC PAGES gather in the wings 
to catch a glimpse of him... 


GARROWAY (ood morning. And good morning, Charlie. 








CHARLIE Good morning, Dave. 

GARROWAY | see we have an unusually large crowd out- 
side this morning. So how long has it been now, Charlie? 
CHARLIE It's been nine weeks now. 

GARROWAY And you've won how much? 

CHARLIE Ninety-three thousand dollars. 

GARROWAY So that’s ten thousand dollars a week. 
CHARLIE That's right. 


GARROWAY Although last week | know you were pre- 
empted for another program. 


CHARLIE Well, that's the problem with television. The pay’s 
great, but it’s not steady. 


Canned laughter erupts . . . 
GARROWAY Don't remind me. I’m up for renewal. So, 


tell us about the book vou're working on. 


CHARLIE It's called Lincoln's Commando, and | hope 
people will find it as interesting as I do. 


GARROWAY How do you think Honest Abe would do on a 
quiz show? 


CHARLIE Honest Abe? (Recovering) Oh, | think he'd do 
very well. And of course on a show like this, he'd be won- 
derful. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. DAY - COLUMBIA 

A white stretch limo pulls up to campus. Charlie checks 
his watch - just before the hour. He stalls . . . 


DRIVER Here we are, Professor. 
CHARLIE | just have to tie my shoe. 


But his shoe is a loafer... as he crouches, classes let out 
as the hour strikes. He climbs out. eager to be recognized. 
Then, when he is. he makes a big show of demure embar- 
rassment, 


CUT TO: 

INT. DAY - CHARLIE’S OFFICE 

A hand-lettered sign: “THIS WAY TO WORLD'S SMART- 
EST MAN.” Charlie smiles as he climbs the stairs past 
admiring students. A long line of STUDENTS wait at his 
office door. He nods, smiles. Opens the door. Finds 
Goodwin there. 


CHARLIE Hello. Are you here for office hours? 


GOODWIN 0h, no. I'm Richard Goodwin. (Off Charlies 


look) Did Clark Byse call? 


CHARLIE Clark Byse? No, he didn't. 
GOODWIN | im up from Washington—he suggested | 


might look you up. 
CHARLIE You re not a stockbroker, are you? 
GOODWIN No. a lawver, which is bad enough. Professor 


Byse taught me Contracts. 


CHARLIE Then we have something in common. He taught 
me my backhand. 


GOODWIN In with the House Subcommittee on Legisla- 
tive Oversight. 

CHARLIE | ve been swarmed by stockbrokers lately. I feel 
like a girl with a bad reputation. 

GOODWIN The committee has jurisdiction over televi- 


sion. 


A moment as Charlie hears the shoe drop... summons 


up all his breeding to mask his panic . . 

CHARLIE |‘ sorry. Please have a seat. 

GOODWIN Thank you. 

CHARLIE You must've done very well at Harvard. Clark 
doesn't like anyone. 

GOODWIN | was, ah, actually, uh, first in my class. 
CHARLIE You make it sound like an affliction. Did you 
clerk? 

GOODWIN Frankfurter... it’s nothing. What I love is 
what vou do. Literature. 

CHARLIE If | was first in my class I'd get a tattoo. So what 
brings you to New York, Dick? Literature? 

GOODWIN Let me ask vou—have you ever noticed any- 
thing out of the ordinary about the quiz show you're on? 
CHARLIE \\ hat’ 

GOODWIN Anything suspect? Anything at all? 
CHARLIE /Sy7//ex) You mean besides its popularity? 


GOODWIN What I'm hoping is that you might be able to 
give me some kind of road map here. | feel like we speak the 
same language. 


CHARLIE Well, of course. Anything I can do to help. 
BARNARD GIRL \Ir. Van Doren. I'm sorry, I'm in your 


class on the Romantics— 
CHARLIE 0f course you are. 
BARNARD GIRL Actually [’m auditing it—because 


vou've been on television. Should | come back later? 


CHARLIE (70 Goodwin) Uh... if you don't mind I've... 
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I'll tell you what—why don’t you meet me tomorrow? I'll 
take you to lunch at the Atheneum. 


GOODWIN The what? 


CHARLIE |'m sorry—the Atheneum Club at 43rd and 
Fifth. Say, tomorrow at noon? 


GOODWIN Lunch at the Atheneum. 

CHARLIE At noon. See you then. 

BARNARD GIRL | wanted to talk to you about Ode on a 
Grecian Urn. 


GOODWIN (Keciling) * Beauty is truth, truth beauty’ — 
that is all/Ye know on earth, and all ve need to know.” 


CUT TO: 

EXT. DAY - STREET 

Charlie talks on a pay phone on Broadway, tearing at his 
hair and looking around turtively. 


CHARLIE |. . Congress investigates Communists. Congress 
investigates mobsters. That is not me. 


ENRIGHT (1/0.) Look on the bright side—you'll be on 
national television. (Beat) That's a joke, Charlie. 


A PASSERBY recognizes Charlie. Points at him. Charlie tries 


lo hide in the phone booth. 


PASSERBY Charles Van Doren! (Rapping on glass) Hey! 
Charles Van Doren! How you doin’? 


ENRIGHT (1:0.) Look, | already know about this guy 
Goodwin and I'm on top of it. Trust me. 


CHARLIE You don’t understand. | have a name. 


PASSERBY Hey, Professor—vyou calling Information? 
Charles Van Doren just dialed over here for Information! 
The crowd cheers. Charlie flashes a phony smile. Returns 
fo the phone. 


CHARLIE |'m sorry, | gotta go. Maybe I'Il— 


PASSERBY Chuck! Chuckie! Answer this question. What 
street do | live on in Brooklyn? 


ENRIGHT (1.0.) Did you tell him anything? 
CHARLIE No, | mean, no, | gotta go. 


PASSERBY Hey, can | get an autograph for my wife? Give 
me an autograph for my wife. Come on, Chuck, don't be a 
snob! 


CUT TO: 

INT. DAY - ATHENEUM CLUB 

Goodwin and Charlie lunch amid dark wood and oil por- 
traits. Scrubbed centurions with squash racquets. A 
WAITER brings them their lunch. 


CHARLIE |. . And you've been married how long? 
GOODWIN Five years. You? 
CHARLIE 0h, no, I'm supposed to be fixed up with this 


girl on the cover of the new Harper's Bazaar, but you know 
how that is. 


Goodwin gives a shrug of sympathy. 

WAITER Waldorf salad for you, Mr. Van Doren, and a 
Reuben sandwich. 

Goodwin digs messily into his Reuben... 

GOODWIN So, what do you know about this grand jury 
investigation, Charlie? 


CHARLIE | remember Dan mentioned something about 
this... that it was all some wild goose chase—a political 
thing. They talk so fast in that business that half of it goes 
right past me. 


GOODWIN Din’ 

CHARLIE Enright. He’s really the one to talk to. 
Goodwin lakes oul a notepad. 

GOODWIN Do you know if he testified? 


CHARLIE (70 waiter) More water? (70 Goodwin) You can 
reach him at NBC. Dan Enright. (Beat) So how long have 
you been with this committee, Dick? 


GOODWIN Six months. It seemed like a good way to 
postpone the inevitable. 


CHARLIE Postpone the inevitable? Is there a spot for me? 


GOODWIN | mean Wall Street. So, back to this grand jury 
business. I'm wondering— 


CHARLIE (\o/ices someone) Dad! 


It’s Mark Van Doren, who excuses himself and joins bis 
son and Goodwin . . . elated to see his son . . . 


MARK Charlie! This is a surprise. We share an office and | 
never see you anymore. 

CHARLIE |'m there, Dad. I'm just hiding behind your rep- 
utation. 

MARK No, I'm serious. We all miss you at home. 


CHARLIE Please, join us. Dad, this is Dick Goodwin. He's 
up from Washington. 


MARK A narrow escape. 
CHARLIE Dad doesn’t like Washington. 


MARK A swamp that traded malaria for politics. What's the 
special? 


CHARLIE The Reuben. 





GOODWIN The Reuben sandwich is the only entirely 
invented sandwich. It won the National Sandwich Contest 
two years ago. 

MARK 4 salient point. Who invented it? 

GOODWIN Reuben Kay, at a poker game in Omaha. 
MARK | knew there was a °k” in Nebraska. 

GOODWIN Unfortunately, they have the sandwich here, 
but they don’t seem to have any Rubins. 

MARK Touche. 

CHARLIE Dick's a protégé of Clark Byse. 

GOODWIN | just finished a clerkship with Justice Frank- 
furter, 


MARK Of course you did. Frankfurter collects brains the 
way other people collect stamps. 


Charlie gestures at his chin—signals to Goodwin that 
theres grease there... Goodwin reaches for his napkin, 
mortified. 


CHARLIE Did you happen to see the show Monday, Dad? 
MARK Monday? We were with Bunny Wilson. 


CHARLIE It’s nothing—just that there was a question 
about Hawthorne. | thought you'd get a kick out of it. 


MARK You know how it is with Bunny once he gets going. 
So, Dick, did Charlie invite you to his poker game yet? He's a 
hell of a poker player. 

CHARLIE We have a regular game Thursday nights. Just 
some friends | went to school with. You're welcome to come 
over next week. 


MARK You a gambler, Dick? 


GOODWIN | don't know if I'm a gambler. | know which 
end of an ace is up. 


MARK Well, Dick, if vou look around the table and can't 
tell who the sucker is—it’s you. 


They all share a good laugh. 


CUT TO: 
INT. DAY - ROCKEFELLER CENTER LOBBY 
Goodwin makes a call from the pay phone. 


GOODWIN Dan Enright, please... Dick Goodwin . . . No. 
Actually, I'll just call him back. Thanks. 


CUT TO: 

INT. DAY - FREEDMAN'S OFFICE 

Charlie preps for the next week with Freedman, who 
reads questions from a manila folder. 


FREEDMAN Name the three heavyweight champions who 
preceded Joe Louis. 


CHARLIE | know that. Jim Braddock. Max Baer... Damn! 
FREEDMAN Primo Carnera. 
CHARLIE Primo Carnera, of course. 


FREEDMAN Yeah, good old Primo. | was there that night 
at the Garden, the night Baer beat him, the big guinea. 
Twelve times Baer knocked him down. 


CHARLIE | ve been thinking, Al—maybe you shouldn't 
give me the answers anymore. 

FREEDMAN Now what do you wanna do that for, Profes- 
sor? You're doing the right thing. Everybody's making money. 


CHARLIE Well, what if you just gave me the questions? And 
then I could look up the answers on my own. It'd be, don’t 
vou think—well, less egregious? 


CUT TO: 

INT. LATER —- ENRIGHT’S OFFICE 

Freedman smacks the folder down on Enright’s coffee 
table. Sinks into the couch, disgusted. 


FREEDMAN He doesn't want the answers anymore. He just 
wants the questions. 


Freedman makes a masturbating gesture. 
ENRIGHT Who? 


FREEDMAN Who? The Great White Hope. Dan, what the 
hell's “egregious”? 


Enright gazes oul the window. Turns to Freedman. 


ENRIGHT He just wants the questions? 


CUT TO: 
MONTAGE 
- An apartment door opens just a crack. 


GOODWIN Excuse me, Mr. Noland? My name is Richard 
Goodwin. I'm with the Congressional Subcommittee on Leg- 
islative Over— 


The door slams in Goodwin's face. 


~ Goodwin consults his list of contestants, crosses off 
another name. The next name on the list is HERBERT 
STEMPEL. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. DAY - STEMPEL HOME 
Goodwin knocks. Herbie opens the door. 
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GOODWIN \ir. Stempel? My name is Dick Goodwin, I'm 
an investigator with the Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 
sight of the United States Congress. 

HERBIE \e:li’ 

GOODWIN Did vou recently testify before a grand jury? 
HERBIE \exli’ 


GOODWIN Well. if vou have a minute, I'd like to talk to 
vou about it. 


Herbie blinks. He cant believe it. He ushers Goodwin 
inside. 

HERBIE Gee, uh. Ha! Finally! | knew it was just a matter of 
time. Come in. 


CUT TO: 

INT. LATER - STEMPEL APARTMENT 

They enter the living room. The thunder of Herbie’s son, 
Lester, drumming wildly inside. As the scene progresses, 
Goodwin starts to itch and look for the exits . . . 


HERBIE Didn't vou go to City College? 
GOODWIN Harvard. 


HERBIE Joby! This is my wife, Toby. This is Mr. Goodwin, 
he’s an investigator from the United States Congress. 


She gets up. Heads toward the kitchen... 


TOBY (70 Goodwin) Would you like a cup of coffee, Mis- 
ter? | already got the pot on. 


GOODWIN |'1! tell vou, that sounds great, actually. 


She exits into the hallway. 


HERBIE (4//er her) And bring some ragulach—it there 
are any left. (70 Goodwin) | love my wite, but it’s like living 
with a plague of locusts. 


Goodwin sits. opens up a legal pad on bis lap. 
GOODWIN \ow, Mr. Stempel— 


HERBIE (0// felevision) \f Charles Van Doren told them 
what I told them, do you think this whole grand jury thing 
would've been squashed? 


GOODWIN Quashed. 

HERBIE (Quashed? 

GOODWIN I's not squashed. It’s quashed. 
HERBIE Not in a million years, “quashed,” okay? 
GOODWIN What exactly did you tell the grand jury? 
Toby returns with a plate of ragulach. 

HERBIE Have one. 


GOODWIN \o. thank you. 


HERBIE (Calling inside) Lester! Will ya knock it off for 10 
minutes! (With rugulach) Come on, they're a Jewish delicacy. 
Before Toby eats it. 


TOBY | in retaining water, for your information. 


HERBIE You and the Grand Coulee Dam. (O/f rugulach/ 
C'mon. You don't know what you're missing. 


GOODWIN I'm quite familiar with ragulach, thank you. 
Herbie realizes that Goodwin ts Jewish... 

HERBIE How'd a guy like vou get into Harvard? 

loby returns to the kitchen with the percolator . . . 
TOBY Capped teeth. 

HERBIE | ester! 

GOODWIN Herb, what exactly did you tell the grand jury? 
HERBIE No, you can't ask me that. It’s sealed. It’s illegal. 
Goodwin lakes a bite of the rugulach. 

GOODWIN Just between us. 


HERBIE They made me take a dive. arf). They made me 
lose on Marty just to humiliate me. 


loby returns. 
GOODWIN Who made you take a dive? 


HERBIE Dan Enright. He told me | had “plateaued”—that 
the ratings had “plateaued.” 


TOBY A sinking ship and the rats stayed. 


HERBIE [Do vou think in a million years | wouldn't know 
Marty, and meanwhile Charles Van Moron would be on the 
show 11 weeks in a row? 


GOODWIN What? | don't understand. How could they 
“make” vou take a dive? 


Herbie tears into the rugulach. 
HERBIE Huh’ 


GOODWIN Why didn't vou just answer “Marty” if you 
knew it? 


TOBY What? And throw away his future in television? 
Herbie shoots her a look. 


HERBIE Would you please go inside and tell Gene Krupa to 
take five? 
loby exits toward Lester's room. 


HERBIE You're so naive. It’s a fix, it’s all a fix. A set-up. | 
made a study of it. They always follow a Jew with a Gentile— 





and the Gentile wins more money, What is that—a coinci- 
dence? 


GOODWIN Herb. are you saying this whole grand jury 


thing was because of vou? 


HERBIE You know what you have to do? You have to nail 
Van Doren. Are you gonna nail Van Doren? 


GOODWIN ! 1 not here to nail anyone. This isn't Me- 
Carthvism. 


HERBIE | isten—think about what McCarthyism did for 
McCarthy. 


GOODWIN 10 vou have any corroborative evidence for 


what you're saving? 


HERBIE Just listen to me. Don't make necessarily the mis- 
takes that | might have made in life. Think about vour 
career. You nail Van Doren, it'll be bigger than Sputnik. [t'] 
be like a big blond Sputnik crashing right down on his frig- 
ging head. 


CUT TO: 
INT. DAY - GOODWIN'S HOTEL ROOM 
Goodwin dials the telephone. 


GOODWIN Charlie? Hi. Dick Goodwin. | hope vou don't 
mind, the English Department gave me your number up in 
Connectiyeah. (Beal) Look, | spoke with Herbert Stempel 
yesterday and he told me a couple of things—I'm kind of 
curious—what? Sure. (Searches for pencil) What train was 
that? 


CUT TO: 

EXT. LATER - CORNWALL 

Goodwin, in a suit and tie, climbs out of a cab. Pays the 
driver. Wanders across the driveway, glancing over at a 
brand-new red Mercedes convertible. Charlie greets him 
on the lawn. 


CHARLIE Dick! I'm glad you could make it. 


GOODWIN That's some snappy-looking Mercedes. What 
is that, the 300? 


CHARLIE It's my father's birthday, so I bought myself a car 
CUT TO: 
EXT. DAY - VAN DOREN BACK YARD 


A long picnic table. The Van Dorens and their friends eat 
lunch. Everything seems placid and perfect. 


MRS. WILSON Dorothy, your tomato salad is fabulous. 
What's vour secret? 


DOROTHY \anure. 


Mark gestures toward THOMAS MERTON. the u riter. with a 
conical bald head. in his monk's robes 


MARK Now look at Thomas. Thomas is aerodynamicall 
designed to go directly to heaven. 


AUNT IRITA (70 Goodwin) And who are vou? 
GOODWIN Dick. Goodwin. I'm a friend of Charlie's. 
MRS. JOHN VAN DOREN Jou sound like vou're from 


Boston. 


GOODWIN Brookline, actually: 


MRS. JOHN VAN DOREN //) Goodwin) Aunt trita 
had an affair with Wendell Willkie. 


GOODWIN Really’ 
TIME CUT TO: 


EXT. LATER - PICNIC 
Mark rises to recite his birthday poem and cut the cake. 


MARK /Reciting) “Now see summer bloom upon this 
lea./Three score rings around this tree./Once green, Now 
bare; once lush, now sere./Consoled only that I am planted 
here— 


JOHN You certainly are. 

MARK — Roots thick— 

CHARLIE And old. 

MARK — and deep— 

JOHN And doddering, 

MARK— assuage my woes— 

BUNNY WILSON 4 termite nibbles at my toes. 
MARK £1 tu, Bunny? 

COUSIN #1 Charlie, is Jack Barry single? 
CHARLIE | think so. 


COUSIN #1 My roommate has a huge crush on him. She 
Wants vou to introduce her. 


COUSIN #2 What's Dave Garroway like? 

CHARLIE Cheap. 

AUNT IRITA Cheap? 

MARK Wasn't | talking? 

BUNNY WILSON Jou were. ves. Talking and talking 
and talking and— 

COUSIN #1 Charlie's famous. Like Elvis Presley. 


MARK I've become like Leopold of Belgium, usurped by his 
son before his time. 29 
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CHARLIE | suppose that makes me King Baudouin. 
MARK Next birthday you all get a dirty limerick. 
MERTON | certainly hope so. 


Everyone laughs. Mark cuts a cake that reads “HAPPY 


BIRTHDAY FATHER.” 
FEMALE NEIGHBOR So how’s it feel, Charlie? 


CHARLIE | can't even eat dinner in a restaurant anymore. 
People follow me inside to discover what kind of “brain food” 
I eat. 


MARK In my day, it was flagpole-sitting and swallowing 
goldfish. 


CHARLIE Last week alone | had 11 proposals of marriage. 
MARK Perhaps you should accept one of them. 


DOROTHY 10 think that they unleash you on those im- 
pressionable young minds. 


MARK Well, why not? He's 33 years old. Jesus Christ had a 
girlfriend at 33 years old. 


DOROTHY And look how that turned out 
MERTON And He shared an office with His Father. 
CHARLIE |'m sure they're all very nice girls. 


MARK (Glowers al Dorothy) In that case, perhaps | should 
appear in a quiz show. 

CHARLIE The money, meanwhile—no one knows what to 
do with it. Though every stockbroker in New York seems eager 
to try. 





MARK Why don’t you just put it in the bank? That's what 
I've always done with my prize money. 


CHARLIE [t's just—vyou don’t understand, Dad. There are 
all sorts of tax implications— 


MARK | think | can understand the concept of taxes. 
CHARLIE At this level it’s a bit more complicated. 


MARK And at my level? | never thought of myself having 
a level, Charlie. What level might that be? 


CHARLIE It's not as if that money fell into my lap. | worked 
for it. 


MARK (Laughing) Work? 

JOHN Millions of people watch the quiz shows, Dad. 
MARK Then | suppose we've become a nation of proctors. 
DOROTHY Mark. 

MARK Help me out here, Harvard. 

GOODWIN (Claim victory and depart the field. 


DOROTHY (Aside. fo Aunt #1) Of course, we don't have a 
television. 


MARK Why on earth would we need a television? 
AUNT IRITA How much money is it again? 
FEMALE NEIGHBOR They don't have a television. 
AUNT IRITA You haven't seen the show? 


MARK We were supposed to watch it the other night at 
Thurber's— 


DOROTHY Even Thurber has a television, and he’s blind. 
AUNT IRITA How much is it now, Charlie? 
CHARLIE One hundred and twenty-two thousand dollars. 


Mark is struck dumb for a beat... then be regains his 
composure... 


MARK Well... “Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall.” 


CHARLIE Jeasure for Measure. “To do a great right, do a 
little wrong.” 


MARK /)e Merchant of Venice. 
JOHN (70 Goodwin) This is a game our family plays. 


MARK “0, what men dare do! What men may do! What 
men daily do, not knowing what they do!” 


CHARLIE Auch Ado About Nothing. “Things without rem- 
edy/Should be without regard: what's done is done.” 


MARK “Things without a// remedy.” Macbeth. 


Goodwin watches Charlie and his father... notes the un- 
dercurrent beneath the jovial game . . . so does Dorothy: 


DOROTHY (/i/errupts) “How ill white hairs become a 
fool and jester!” Now, Professor, open your presents. 


Mark begins to open his presents... addresses a huge 
carton... 


MARK Wel!, what have we here? 
JOHN Aftershave. 


Mark opens the package... revealing a brand-new tele- 
vision, set like a jewel in its cabinet. Mark explodes with 
laughter. 

MARK Well, | guess I’m surrounded. Thank you, Charlie. 


CHARLIE | thought you might like it, Dad. 
CUT TO: 
EXT. AFTERNOON - BOAT - LAKE 


A small sailboat moored at the dock. Charlie dexterously 
ties a bowline knot. 


GOODWIN So do you remember Herbert Stempel? 


CHARLIE Remember him? | still can’t believe | beat him. 


GOODWIN Stempel tells me that Dan Enright made him 
take a dive from the show. 


CHARLIE What’ 

GOODWIN He tells me that Dan Enright made him take 
a dive. 

CHARLIE That's ridiculous. 

Charlie effortlessly lights a cigarette in the wind. Tosses the 
pack to Goodwin. As Goodwin tries to light one. the wind 
snuffs match after match. 


GOODWIN It's a little odd, though, don’t vou think? | 
mean, losing on such an easy question. 


CHARLIE You know, frankly, Dick, if Stempel can just run 
around and smear a man like Dan Enright to the United 
States Congress— 

GOODWIN Nobody's smearing anybody. I'm just trying to 
hgure out the truth here. 

CHARLIE Can you just untie the bow line there and shove 
off? 

GOODWIN All right. 

Goodwin climbs on the dock. Unties the last line. Shoves 


the boat off. Climbs awkwardly aboard. nearly losing his 
balance and falling in the drink . . . 


CHARLIE Dick, could you raise the jib for us, please? The 
jib. Just— (Goodwin raises it) Do you remember what it 
was like for guys like us, when we were in school? Being 
smart was like being cross-eyed. You should see the letters | 
get—kids are excited about books and learning and general 
knowledge. Dan Enright had a lot to do with that. 
GOODWIN But don't you think he wanted you to win? If 
you look at the ratings, they're staggering. 

CHARLIE What did he say—they “made” him take a dive? 
How'd they “make” him take a dive, anyway? 
GOODWIN He didn't want to jeopardize any future he 
might have in television. 

Charlie laughs. Herbie future in television? Goodwin 
laughs—realizes how foolish it is. 


GOODWIN Yeah, well. 


Charlie takes the pack of cigarettes back, lights one for 
Goodwin. 


CHARLIE Anyway, how many people did you say testified in 
front of the grand jury? 


GOODWIN Why? What's your point? 


CHARLIE Well, if what you're saying is true, then . . . every- 
body lied. 


CUT TO: 
INT. LATER - ENRIGHT’S OFFICE 
Enright and Freedman greet Goodwin. 


FREEDMAN iii. Al Freedman. How you doin’? 


ENRIGHT /'m Dan Enright. I'm sorry for the delay. Have a 
seat. Would you like a cup of coffee or— 


GOODWIN Nope, I'm fine, thank you. 


ENRIGHT So, | understand you've spoken to Charles Van 
Doren? 


GOODWIN And Herbert Stempel. 
ENRIGHT | was afraid of that. 


GOODWIN He says, and | quote, that he was made to 
“take a dive.” 

ENRIGHT Believe me, I'm quite familiar with Herb’s alle- 
gations. I think I could recite them by rote. 


FREEDMAN Forty-six witnesses swore up and down Her- 
bie’s a lying tub of shit. (Off Enright’s look) Excuse me, Dan. 


GOODWIN Then why the big secret? 


ENRIGHT 10 protect people's reputations. Frankly, you 
never know what the public will believe. That and... 


GOODWIN And what? 
ENRIGHT |.ook, Dick—can | call you Dick? 
GOODWIN Sure, Dan. 


ENRIGHT After the loss, Herb came to visit me in an agi- 
tated—lI suppose the clinical term would be. . . 


FREEDMAN Nuts. 


ENRIGHT Manic. He was in a manic frame of mind. | took 
the precaution of tape recording that meeting. Al, would you 
play the tape? 


A tape recorder on the coffee table. Enright hits “PLAY.” 


HERBIE (1/0. ) You get me that panel show or I'm gonna 
bring you down, you lousy Iving prick—vyou and Charles Van 
fucking Doren. 


ENRIGHT /1/0.) What is this, Herb? Are you blackmailing 
me? 


HERBIE /1'0.) | need that money, Dan! I need to get back 
on television! You get me that panel show. Or I'll tell everyone 
it's a fraud. 


ENRIGHT (1/0.) You know that’s not true. 


HERBIE /10.) Who cares if it’s true? “The fix is in—this 
week on “Twenty-One."” 


Enright stops the tape. Shakes his head . . . 
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GOODWIN He needed more money after all that money 
he won? 

ENRIGHT Gambling. And that’s the least of it. If the judge 
Was protecting anyone, he was protecting Herb—well, given 
his medical condition . . . 


GOODWIN Ilis medical condition? 

ENRIGHT Al. vet the bills. (Freedman gets up) Put your- 
self in his shoes. He’s no longer in the public eve, remem- 
bered—it he’s remembered at all—as the guy that lost to 
Van Doren. Television's like a monkey on his back. We're not 
talking about someone who is necessarily stable to begin 
with. 

Freedman returns with a sheaf of bills. Goodwin exam- 
ines them. 

GOODWIN Jou paid for his psychoanalysis? 
ENRIGHT | felt responsible. 


FREEDMAN jou re too nice. If it were up to me | would've 
sent him to the skating rink the fast way. 

GOODWIN Five sessions a week? 

FREEDMAN And not a dent. 


ENRIGHT Herb is so angry with himself for losing—and 
on such a simple question . . . 


FREEDMAN 11/177): 


ENRIGHT J/a7r/). His ego couldn't handle it. He blames 
Charles Van Doren for his downfall. Of course the real down- 
fall of Herbert Stempel has always been ... 


ENRIGHT & FREEDMAN (/ 77/8077) ... Herbert Stempel. 
FREEDMAN You met him. Does he seem stable to you? 


GOODWIN Well, | definitely had an inkling of what 
vou're talking about. He told me this whole story... about 
how when a Jew is on the show, he always loses to a Gen- 
tile—and then the Gentile wins more money. Who could 
dream up a scheme like that? 





They all share a laugh. 

ENRIGHT A symptom of his Van Doren fixation. 
GOODWIN The thing of it is, | looked it up. It’s true. 
Enright and Freedman freeze in Goodwins gun sights. 
CUT TO: 


INT. NIGHT - HOTEL 
Herbie stakes out Goodwin's hotel, Toby beside him. 


TOBY Herbie, | want to go home. 
HERBIE | took you to dinner, didn’t I? Just hold your horses. 


Then Herbie sees something. 


THEIR POV: 
A DOORMAN holds the door for Goodwin as he enters 
the hotel. Herbie descends upon him. 


HERBIE Where have vou been? Why didn't you return my 
phone calls? Did you talk to Van Doren? 


GOODWIN |'1] tell vou who | spoke to. | spoke to Dan 


Enright. 
HERBIE Forget Enright. 


Goodwin retrieves his key from the desk, Herbie trailing 
afler him. 


GOODWIN (70 Desk Clerk) Goodwin. Fifteen thirty-five, 
please. (70 Herbie) You threatened to blackmail him if he 
didn't get vou a panel show? 


HERBIE What? When? | didn't blackmail him—What are 
vou talking about? 


GOODWIN Hle’s got the whole thing on tape. 


HERBIE He promised me that panel show. What tape? What 
are you talking about? Listen, Goodwin, don’t think | don’t 
see What you're doing. You're building this great case 
against we. A pile of evidence, an army of witnesses— 
against ze. Herb Stempel. And meanwhile you and Van 
Doren are off giving each other the secret Ivy League hand- 
shake. 





Goodwin makes his way to the elevator. 
GOODWIN Herb, you're making me look like a jerk. 


HERBIE | know what they're doing to you—they did it to 
me. Just because you went to Harvard, vou think you have 
some stake in the system? 


GOODWIN He didn’t pay your psychiatrist bills? 
HERBIE The point is, Van Doren got the answers. 


GOODWIN He did not get the answers. If anything, he 
gave them the answers. 


HERBIE | é770 he got the answers. 


GOODWIN 0h, bullshit, Herb. How do you “know” he got 
the answers? 


HERBIE Because | got the answers. 
CLOSE ON - TOBY 


as she hears this .. . Goodwin, dumbfounded, reaches 
out to stop the elevator doors as they close... 


GOODWIN You got the answers? What do you mean, you 
got the answers? 





HERBIE Well, not very many answers. | just wanted to get 
out from under the, uh, financial thumb, as it were, of my 
in-laws. 


GOODWIN | don’t understand, Herb. | thought vou were 
a victim in all this. 


HERBIE | didn't hold myself up to be the Crown Prince of 


Education. I didn’t preen myself on the cover of 7ime maga- 
zine with a face full of phony humility— 


GOODWIN (Good night, Herb. 


Goodwin climbs aboard the elevator. Herbie turns and 
looks to Toby for support. But she’s gone. 


HERBIE |0))\. 


CUT TO: 
INT. LATER - HOTEL SHOPPING ARCADE 
Toby heads toward the subway. Herbie runs after. 


TOBY You never told me vou got the answers, Herb. 


HERBIE | knew the answers to a good part of the questions 
anyhow. I'm sure | must have mentioned it. 


TOBY [t's not a thing you “mention.” What else did you do 
that you didn’t “mention”? 


HERBIE Enright sat right in our kitchen and said, “How'd 
you like to make $25,000?" | don’t know any man in America 
who'd turn that down. 


TOBY It’s dishonest. 


HERBIE Let me tell you about honest. You know what my 
father used to tell me? “Work hard and vou'll get ahead.” 
Was that honest? Look at Geritol—*Geritol cures tired 
blood” —and /7 the one who's supposed to be ashamed. 


TOBY You never said that vou were getting the answers. 
HERBIE [et them believe whatever they want. What do | 
care? What do | care if a bunch of saps— 

TOBY (Right back) | was one of those saps, Herbert. 


Herbie stands. dumbfounded. as Toby storms down the 
subway stairs. 


CUT TO: 

INT. LATER - HOTEL ROOM 

Goodwin smokes a cigar in bed, fumbles with a bottle of 
aspirin while he talks on the phone. “Twenty-One” in the 
background on the TV... Sandra on the phone in 
Georgetown, as she works at her typewriter. 


GOODWIN He vot the answers? Now why would he ad- 
mit that? | mean, he’s only implicating himself. 


SANDRA Well, maybe it’s the truth. 


GOODWIN | have a hunch it is the truth. Though mean- 
while we'll have to have him testify in a strait jacket. 


SANDRA \an Doren isn’t crazy. Maybe you should put 
him on the stand. 


GOODWIN What's Van Doren got to do with this? 


SANDRA They gave Stempel the answers. Why would Van 
Doren be any different? 


GOODWIN Sandra, you have no idea what these people 
are like. It’s all Thurber, and Trilling, and Bunny Wilson . . . 


SANDRA Bunny? 


GOODWIN Yeah, Edmund Wilson. That's what they call 
him. 


SANDRA That doesn't mean you have to. 


GOODWIN \\y point is, why would a guy like that jeopar- 
dize evervthing he has— 


SANDRA Which is what? 


GOODWIN Sandra, the man is on the cover of 7ime 
magazine. 

SANDRA He's not going to be on the cover of 7ime as 
Mark Van Doren’s son, Dick. 


CUT TO: 

INT. LATER - GOODWIN'S HOTEL 

Goodwin watches TV intently as Charlie suffers in the 
isolation booth. 


BARRY /1:0.) Boxing. Boxing. How many points would 
vou like to risk? 
CHARLIE (1:0) Well, I'll risk eight points, Jack. 


BARRY (1:0. ) All right. For eight points, name the three 
heavyweight champions immediately preceding Joe Louis. 


CHARLIE (1:0. ) Well, my father would know that. 
MOVING TIGHTER on Goodwin... then TIGHTER on 
Charlie in the box... 

CHARLIE /1.0.) .. . Max Baer lost the belt to Braddock . . . 
BARRY /|/0.) Yes. And the fellow Baer beat? 

CHARLIE 1.0.) | remember he knocked him down 12 


times before he finally succumbed . . . 

BARRY 1:0.) Would vou like to guess at it, Charlie? 
CHARLIE /1:0.) Primo Carnera? 

BARRY /1:0.) Correct! You have 21! 


APPLAUSE . . . TIGHT ON GOODWIN'S EYES as Charlie 
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pats his upper lip with his handkerchiet . . . then hangs 
his head. 


CUT TO: 

INT. NIGHT - CHARLIE'S TOWNHOUSE 

CASH as it's thrown into the middle of a table. A thun- 
derhead of tobacco smoke. Goodwin plays seven-card 
stud with Charlie and three well-bred WASP buddies: 
FRED, GENE and JACK. 

JACK... Ace, King bets. 

GENE Check. 

CHARLIE Check. 

FRED [et five. 

GOODWIN ||! raise that a dollar. 


CHARLIE You'd better watch out, Fred. Dick’s one of the 
brightest young lawyers down in Washington. 


FRED Great. All my money already goes to Washington. 
Taxes. It’s nothing but organized theft. 


GOODWIN Property. 
FRED What’ 


GOODWIN “Property is theft,” | believe. That's the /oczes 
classicus, from Proudhon. 


CHARLIE (70) Fred) | warned you. 

GENE (reat. Another one. 

The betting concludes .. . Jack deals the next round. . . 
JACK (Looks al cards) What're you working on, Charlie? 
Charlie looks at his cards, smiles. 

CHARLIE Ruise five dollars. 


Goodwin and Charlie lock gazes. Goodwin throws in 
another five. Fred thinks, throws in another five. 


FRED ['d love to know what you got under there, Charlie. 


Jack deals another round. . . 


CHARLIE Jhe truth has its price. 
FRED Everything has its price. 
GENE So where'd you prep, Dick? 
Silence. They all look at Goodwin. 


CHARLIE Dick’s up here on a witchhunt. He thinks 
“Twenty-One” is rigged. 


GOODWIN |s it’ 


Everyone starts to laugh. 


GENE Which face cards are in profile? Without looking. 
CHARLIE Jack of Spades. King of Diamonds. Jack of Hearts. 


JACK Can we play cards? It’s bad enough my wife makes 
me watch this crap. 


GOODWIN Okay, you're writing a book on Lincoln. The 
night he was shot—who was the doctor at his deathbed? 


CHARLIE Joseph K. Barnes was the doctor. 
GOODWIN Who was the detective on the case? 


CHARLIE The detective was... Clarvoe, John Alexander 
Clarvoe. 


GOODWIN Who embalmed him? 
FRED Come on. 
CHARLIE Black... or Brown... . Charles D. Brown. 


FRED And then he was murdered with estate taxes. Come 
on, let’s play. 


GENE | 'm impressed. You're not impressed? 
FRED Ace checks. 
GOODWIN Check. 


Charlie smiles at Goodwin. Takes out his wallet. Pulls out 
a fifty-dollar bill. Slides it onto the table. 


FRED (Folding) Now I'm impressed. 

GENE (50 ahead, Dick—call him. 

Goodwin looks at Charlie. Looks at the fifty. 
CHARLIE What do you say, Dick? 

Goodwin looks him in the eve. 

GOODWIN | know you're lying. 
CHARLIE “Bluffing.” The word is “bluffing.” 
Goodwin folds up his cards. 

GOODWIN ‘0 rich for my blood. 

JACK Try Geritol. 

FRED Sandwich time. 

They head to the kitchen, leaving Goodwin and Charlie. 


Charlie smiles, rakes in bis winnings. 


CUT TO: 

INT. DAY - ENRIGHT'S OFFICE 

Charlie paces anxiously while Enright and Freedman try 
to calm him down. 


ENRIGHT The only people who can implicate you directly 
are all in this room. Just think about that, okay? 


FREEDMAN You think that 00dzh is gonna get me to 
talk? 


CHARLIE Well, he may be a #00dzh, but he was also first 
in his class at Harvard Law School. 

FREEDMAN (Vas/urbating gesture) Oh, Harvard! 
CHARLIE Will you please stop that? 


FREEDMAN Charlie, they could kill me, | wouldn't talk. 
They could subject me to any kind of torture . . . 


CHARLIE The rack? 


FREEDMAN Thank you. They could put me on the 
rack— 


CHARLIE he iron maiden? 
FREEDMAN Whatever. 


CHARLIE The bastinado. The capucha. The scold’s bridle. 
The drunkard’s cloak . . . 


FREEDMAN Charlie, |'m not telling them a goddamn 
thing. Correct me, Dan, if I'm wrong. 


ENRIGHT No, you're right. 


FREEDMAN Plus, what did you do wrong? Everybody 
knows the magician don’t saw the lady in half. 


CHARLIE [t's not exactly the same thing. 

FREEDMAN [1's entertainment. 

CHARLIE | am a college professor! 

An NBC PAGE pokes bis head into the office. 

NBC PAGE hey need the professor in make-up. 

CUT TO: 

INT. NIGHT - CORNWALL — KITCHEN 

The middle of the night. Charlie cools his forehead with 
a bottle of MILK as he looks at his parents’ “wall of 
fame”... Dorothy with Eleanor Roosevelt . . . Mark win- 
ning his Pulitzer Prize. Then he sits to eat a huge slab of 
chocolate cake as Mark enters. 


MARK Aren't you Charles Van Doren? 


CHARLIE I'm sorry, Dad. | didn’t mean to wake you. I just 
had to get out of the city. 


MARK You're always welcome, Charlie. Sometimes it’s 
hard—sleeping in the city. 


Mark sits with Charlie. 

CHARLIE | hope you don’t mind, I took the rest of the cake. 
MARK You look like you could use it. 

CHARLIE |’ under a little strain lately. 


MARK That's the way it always is when you're finishing a 
book. 


CHARLIE No, actually, it’s the television show. 


MARK Jesus, | just realized—we watched your show. Did I 
tell you? Mother and | moved the television to the den. 


CHARLIE No. You didn’t mention it. 


MARK Damn, what was it—something about the Galapa- 
gos Islands— (Off cake) You know what? I'll try some of 
that. 


Mark gets up to get a fork. 


CHARLIE The origin and destination of the voyage of the 
Beagle. 


MARK Ha! That's right! “Biology for six points!” Good God, 
the pressure! All those lights, the money, those strange little 
booths, that man talking so fast—like being in a bullring. | 
don't think I could remember my name. 


CHARLIE You know | always had a good head for that kind 
of stuff. 

MARK It’s just amazing that you could make it look so easy. 
But vour mother always said you were the actor in the family, 
Charlie. As long as it doesn't interfere with your teaching, 
why not? 


CHARLIE Dac’ 
MARK What? (Beat) Something on your mind? 
The moment hangs in the air... 


CHARLIE You never told me you felt pressure . . . (Beal) 
vou know, finishing a book. 


MARK Oh, are you kidding? When | was finishing the 
Hawthorne book, | tossed and turned so badly your mother 
threatened to check into a hotel. (Off cake) You know, | think 
the old bird’s finally getting the hang of this. 


CHARLIE | just had the strongest memory. Coming home 
from school, going to the fridge. Ice-cold bottle of milk, big 
piece of chocolate cake. Just the simplicity of it. | can’t think 
of anything that'll make me feel that happy again. 


MARK Not till you have a son. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MORNING - GOODWIN’S ROOM 

Goodwin boxes a kinescope. Threads a new one through 
the projector. Snaps it on. 


ON THE WALL 

as the projector rattles and Goodwin adjusts the focus - 
JAMES SNODGRASS, a GREENWICH VILLAGE ARTIST, 
late 20s, competes on “Twenty-One’ 
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BARRY 1/0.) For 11 points, I'll read you lines from Ameri- 
ca’s greatest poets. You must identify the author. First, “I hear 
America singing: the very carols I hear.” 


SNODGRASS (| 0.) That would be Walt Whitman. 


BARRY (1/0.) That's right. Second: “I shot an arrow in the 
Fs” 


BACK ON - GOODWIN 
as he pours himself a cup of coffee. Boxes of files 
stacked around the room. 


SNODGRASS /1:0.) Henry Wadsworth Longtellow. 


BARRY 1/0.) Right again, Jim. Finally, “Hope is the thing 
with feathers—That perches in the soul.” 


SNODGRASS (1/0. ) That is, actually, one of my favorite 


poets—Emily Dickinson. 


BARRY /1:0.) I'm sorry, Jim— (Double take) Did vou sav 
Emily Dickinson? 





ANGLE ON - GOODWIN 
as he sees the double take. Sits up and takes notice. 


BARRY (1/0. ) Ho! Well, ves! All right, Jim—vou couldn't 
get off to a better start— 


Goodwin fumbles with the projector. Rewinds the film. 
ON THE WALL 


SNODGRASS (1/0). / —Dickinson. 
BARRY 1:0.) I'm sorry, Jim— (Double take) Did you sav 
Emily Dickinson? 


Goodwin consults his notebook and focuses in on the 
name JAMES SNODGRASS . . 


CUT TO: 
INT. DAY - LOFT —- HALLWAY 
Goodwin knocks on a door. 


SNODGRASS (1). 0.) Who is it? 


GOODWIN Mir. Snodgrass, my name is Richard Goodwin. 
I'm a Federal investigator on a Congressional Subcommittee. 


Snodgrass answers the door, eating an apple. 
GOODWIN The committee's been investigating the quiz 
shows. | was just looking at a kinescope of your appearance 
on “Twenty-One” and I noticed— 

Snodgrass smiles. His mouth full, he signals to Goodwin to 


wait a minute. Goodwin follows Snodgrass into a loft 
space dominated by huge expressionistic canvases. Snod- 


grass disappears behind a partition. Returns with an 
envelope. 

SNODGRASS [his is good. 

CUT TO: 

EXT. NIGHT - NBC 

A MOB presses against stanchions outside NBC. Charlie 


watches them as he rides up in a chauffeured car. Then 
leans forward to the driver. 


CHARLIE Drive on by. 

LIMO DRIVER What’ 

CHARLIE Go around to the back entrance. 
Charlie watches the mob as the car drives past... 
CUT TO: 

INT. NIGHT - NBC - KINTNER’S OFFICE 


Goodwin waits in the outer office, a huge NBC PEA- 
COCK on the wall over his head. 


SECRETARY (70 phove) Mr. Kintner’s office. 
Goodwin gets up. goes to her. 


GOODWIN Excuse me. Do vou think he might see me 


before the peacock molts? 
SECRETARY Who «are you with again? 


GOODWIN ! in with the United States Congress. Perhaps 
vou've heard of them. 


SECRETARY Jour name is Goldwyn? 
GOODWIN (Goodwin. 


SECRETARY Jes. Please have a seat, Mr. Goldwyn, eh, 
Goodwin. I'll see if he’s available. (70 felephone) Yes, that’s 
red, long stem. Thank you. 


GOODWIN | 'm sure he'd be available if my name were 
Geritol. 


Kintner emerges in black tie, blows past Goodwin. Good- 
win chases after him. 


KINTNER (Good night, Rose. 
GOODWIN \ir. Kintner? 
KINTNER \es’ 


GOODWIN \y name is Richard Goodwin. I’m with the 
Congressional Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight. 


Kintner smiles politely and opens the door. 
KINTNER Congratulations. How's Chairman Harris? 
GOODWIN He’s fine. 


te 


KINTNER Still in that sand trap where I left him? 


GOODWIN Mr. Kintner, I'm here to give you a chance to 
cooperate. 


KINTNER We'll cooperate in any way we can. Now will vou 
excuse me— 


GOODWIN “lwenty-One” is rigged and I can prove it. 
Who won, how long they were on the show—it was all a 
scheme to keep the ratings up and NBC made millions off it. 


KINTNER Young man, | am the president of the National 
Broadcasting Company. | have no idea what the day-to-day 
operations of “Twenty-One” are. I deal only through Dan 
Enright. Does Chairman Harris know every little thing,yoz ‘re 
up to? 

Kintner enters the elevator. 


GOODWIN | have Enright cold. And sir, that means | 
have you. 

KINTNER Really? 

GOODWIN Really. 

KINTNER Then why are you the one who's sweating? 


Goodwin watches Kintner disappear behind the doors . . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. LATER - STUDIO 

Barry introduces VIVIENNE NEARING, an attractive 
lawyer in her 30s. Then the escorts bring Charlie out. 


BARRY |... This week's challenger, from New York, New 
York, welcome Mrs. Vivienne Nearing! And returning this 
week with $129,000, our champion, Charles Van Doren! A 
very cordial welcome to the show, Mrs. Nearing. Mr. Van 
Doren. 


CHARLIE Jick. 


BARRY Mrs. Nearing, let’s tell the professor, and our audi- 
ence, a little something about you. 


CUT TO: 
INT. SAME TIME - STEMPEL APARTMENT 
Herbie watches with Toby. 


ANNOUNCER /1.(.) \ sometime painter, pianist and 
Double-crostics fan, she has a bachelor’s degree from Queens 
College, New York, and an M.A. and L.L.B. from Columbia. 
She and her husband, Victor, are lawyers in New York. 


CUT TO: 
INT. SAME TIME - STUDIO 


BARRY Quite a bean inside that pretty head, huh? 


CHARLIE She's terrifving. She reminds me of my mother. 


BARRY All right, | think you both know how to play the 
game. Don’t forget to put your earphones on, and very best of 
luck to both of vou. Let's play “Twenty-One™! 


CUT TO: 
INT. NIGHT - VAN DOREN HOME - CORNWALL 
Dorothy in her favorite chair. Mark paces, anxious. 


BARRY /1/0.) ... Some of the most important airplanes of 
World War Two were the following: the P-40, the P-47, the P- 
51, the B-24, the B-25 and the B-26. Give me the nicknames 
that the Air Force gave to these planes. 


MARK That's much harder than the question they asked 
that woman—and hers was 10 points. Do you know the 
names of those planes? 


DOROTHY ()f course not. Sit down. 


MARK Who would know the names of those planes? He's 
not the Secretary of Defense. 


CHARLIE /1'0.) .. . the P-51, Mustang; the B-24, Libera- 
Oo 


CUT TO: 

INT. LATER - STUDIO 

The audience flushed with nerves . . . Goodwin slips in, 
stands in the shadows behind the back row. . . 


BARRY ... As we enter our final round, Mrs. Nearing leads 
by ascore of 21 to 16. It is the moment of truth, as it were, for 
Charles Van Doren, our reigning champion. 


IN THE ISOLATION BOOTH 
Charlie alone with the sound of his own breathing, his 
pulse loud in his ears... 


BACK ON - BARRY 
as he continues... 


BARRY (0...) .. . after a record-breaking 14 weeks, will he 
hold on to his title? 


INSIDE THE BOOTH 

Charlie looks out from his Plexiglas cage. His watch TICK- 
ING ... his heart pounds louder . .. WHAM! WHAM! 
WHAM! 


BACK ON - BARRY 
as he hits a button... 


BARRY \irs. Nearing? 
MRS. NEARING \es’ 
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BARRY You have the required 21 points. We're going to let 
you listen in on this last round. Please do not divulge your 
score or speak in any way. Mr. Van Doren— 


INSIDE THE BOOTH 

as the noise in Charlie's head CRESCENDOS, breath 
roaring, his heartbeat like tympani . . . the intercom 
CRACKLES on. 


BARRY The category is royalty. 

CHARLIE Royalty. 

BARRY Yes, sir. How many points would you like to try tor? 
CHARLIE Well, let's see. I'll take five, five points. 


BARRY (Reading) All right. Name the kings of the follow- 
ing countries: Norway, Sweden, Belgium, and Iraq. 


CHARLIE Could | take the third part last? 
CUT TO: 


INT. NIGHT - VAN DOREN HOME - CORNWALL 
Mark continues to pace... 


BARRY (1/0.) Take as much time as you need, Charlie. You 
have a lot riding on these answers. 


CHARLIE (1.0.) Norway, that would be Haakon, king 
Haakon. 


BARRY (1/0.) That's right. 

CHARLIE /1.0.) Sweden—that’s Gustavus. 

BARRY (1/0.) Right again, Charlie. The king of Iraq? 
MARK Turn—turn it off. Turn the damn thing off! 
Mark turns off the 7\. 

DOROTHY (Good God, what got into you? 

Mark sags into his chair, exhausted. 

MARK It's just too nerve-racking. 


CUT TO: 
INT. SAME TIME - STUDIO 


CHARLIE |. . | remember that’s his great-uncle in that 
wonderful book, 7he Seren Pillars of Wisdom. (Beat) Faisal! 
King Faisal. 

BARRY Correct. And Belgium? 

CHARLIE That's the third part? 

BARRY That's right. 

CHARLIE The king of Belgium... 


CUT TO: 


INT. SAME TIME - ACROSS THE COUNTRY 
FAMILIES crowd anxiously around the TV... . NUNS tug 
at their rosaries. .. 


CHARLIE /1/0.) Belgium... 


CUT TO: 
INT. NIGHT - STUDIO 
Goodwin stares at Charlie, realization dawning on him. 


BARRY Professor, would you like more time? 


CUT TO: 
INT. NIGHT - CONTROL ROOM 
Enright watches the monitors tensely. 


CUT TO: 
INT. NIGHT - STUDIO 


CHARLIE The king of Belgium. | can picture him, Jack, 
right down to that Hapsburg lip . . . | just can't seem to sum- 
mon the name. 


CUT TO: 
INT. SAME TIME - STEMPEL APARTMENT 
Herbie grows excited as Charlie struggles . . . 


HERBIE He's gonna dump it! 


CUT TO: 
INT. NIGHT - CONTROL ROOM 
An anxious Enright stares at the monitors. 


ENRIGHT Is Garroway here? 

Freedman runs out. The “suspense” music BUILDS. . . 
CUT TO: 

INT. NIGHT - STUDIO 


The audience on the edge of their seats . . . Goodwin 
watches from the floor. 


BARRY Professor, I'm sorry, I'm going to have to ask for 
your answer. 
CHARLIE (/e/pless) Leopold? 


BARRY No, I'm sorry, Charlie. The correct answer is Bau- 
douin, King Baudouin. Leopold is Baudouin’s father, the for- 
mer king... 


The audience gasps. Charlie folds—Hike hes been gutshot . . 


CLOSE ON - CHARLIE 
his face turned away from the audience. As he smiles. 


CLOSE ON - GOODWIN 


As he watches the smile from the wings . . . now he 
knows. 


CHARLIE Baudouin. Of course. 
BARRY Come out here, both of you. 


CUT TO: 
INT. SAME TIME - SPONSOR'S HOME 
The Sponsor, frantic on the phone to the Account Guy. 


SPONSOR (70 phone) ... You don’t know what to do? 
Give him another chance, that’s what. Call it a bonus round, 
but get him on that show again! 


CUT TO: 
INT. SAME TIME - CORNWALL 
Mark and Dorothy stare at the blank screen. 


MARK Someone will call if he loses, won't they? 
DOROTHY !'in sure. 


They stare a beat. 


CUT TO: 

SAME TIME - “TWENTY-ONE” SET 

Mrs. Nearing and Charlie approach the lectern and 
shake hands. 


BARRY The changing of the guard, as it were. Mrs. Near- 
ing, you take home $10,000 of Mr. Van Doren’s money. We'll 
try not to hold that against you. Please, come back next week. 
Tell us you want to continue playing. I sure hope you do. 
How about a warm hand for our new champion, Mrs. Vivi- 
enne Nearing! 

Mrs. Nearing leaves the set. As she exits, we see that Dave 
Garroway wails in the wings. . . 

BARRY Ho! Is that Dave Garroway? Dave Garroway of the 
NBC “Today” show, ladies and gentlemen! 

Charlie, puzzled, looks out toward the wings. A SPOT- 
LIGHT lands on Garroway. The applause sign spurs a 
cheer as Garroway bounces onto the stage. . . 


BARRY Hello, Dave. 
GARROWAY How are you, Charlie? 
CHARLIE Fine, thank you, Dave. 


GARROWAY | was wondering, what are you going to do 
now? 

CHARLIE | was hoping to enjoy some peace and quiet now, 
and a chance to get back to my books— 


GARROWAY We knew eventually this sad day had to 


come. But we don’t want to lose you, Charlie. So, at the 
“Today” show we decided why not make Charlie our special 
cultural correspondent to the people and schoolchildren of 
America? 


CHARLIE Well, | hope you're not firing the chimp. 
GARROWAY How does fifty thousand dollars a year sound 


to you, Professor? 

He takes out a contract with a flourish. Charlie gapes at it. 
CHARLIE | was hoping to get back to my teaching. 
Garroway takes oul a pen. 


GARROWAY Well, this is the largest classroom in the 
world, Professor. Television. So if you will, just sign right here 
on the dotted line. 


BY THE STAGE WALL 


GOODWIN (J/ui/ers) Charlie, walk away. Come on, you 
don’t need it. 


BACK ON - CHARLIE 
Garroway hands Charlie a pen. Charlie takes it. And 
signs. 


CUT TO: 

INT. LATER - NBC 

Enright moves down into the auditorium, delivering 
orders as Goodwin harries him. A GRIP walks by with a 
huge GERITOL prop. NBC PAGE #4 walks by them. 


ENRIGHT Did Mr. Garroway leave? 
NBC PAGE #4 \es, sir. 


Enright approaches a small crowd and a photographer 
faking pictures of Barry and Mrs. Nearing. 


ENRIGHT Mrs. Nearing, congratulations. It was a wonder- 
ful show. 


MRS. NEARING Thank you. 

Some NBC executives gather .. . Enright glances, sees 
Goodwin lurking over his shoulder. 

ENRIGHT Mr. Goodwin, you're a very disruptive young 
man. (7o photographers) Let's bring the camera out and 
bring the blackboard in, please. 

GOODWIN Do you remember James Snodgrass? 


ENRIGHT Who? (70 photographers) And now can we get 
Mrs. Nearing in there, please? 


GOODWIN James Snodgrass. He was a contestant on your 
show. 
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ENRIGHT Do vou know how many contestants we've had 
on this show? (70 photographers) And can we have a shot 
with Jack Barry? 

GOODWIN The man was an artist. Maybe that'll jog vour 
memory. 


ENRIGHT Al digs these people up. God knows where he 
finds them. 

GOODWIN Greenwich Village. 

ENRIGHT (70 pholographers) Okay, and now Vd like a 
picture with her mother . . . 

GOODWIN There was 4 question about the first line of a 
poem by Emily Dickinson, and Barry apparently expected he 
was going to sav Ralph Waldo Emerson and get it wrong. 


ENRIGHT Really? Listen, I'm very busy right now. 


GOODWIN Dan. | have it on the kinescope, okay? It's 
clear as dav. The man literally did a double take. 


ENRIGHT He did a double take? And who told you this? Is 
this Herb again? Or the Greenwich Village beatnik? 
GOODWIN Whi is he a beatnik? Because he’s not Charlie 
Van Doren? 


ENRIGHT You re damn right he’s not Charlie Van Doren. 
You know, you've got these crackpots coming out of the 
woodwork. You're snooping around asking questions ... vou 
don't have a shred of concrete evidence to 

Goodwin reaches into his jacket pocket. Pulls out the enve 
lope. 

GOODWIN In this envelope are all the questions James 
Snodgrass was asked on “Twenty-One.” The odd thing about 


this envelope is he appeared on the show on January 13th, it 


vou recall, vet somehow he mailed this letter to himself on 
January 11th. Registered mail. Id say that’s pretty goddamn 
concrete, wouldn't vou? 


Enright and Goodwin sit down side by side. 
ENRIGHT \\hhy would he do that? 

GOODWIN How’s that trap feel clamped on vour leg? 
ENRIGHT He sent it to himself registered mail? 


GOODWIN Now why should vou be the fall guy here 
when NBC and Geritol are making the real money? 


ENRIGHT Jick. 

GOODWIN D):in. 

ENRIGHT You want me to implicate the network? 
GOODWIN Jou don't owe them a thing. 

ENRIGHT [f | even hinted that the network knew—and 


they didn't know—thev'd never let me through the door 
again. 


GOODWIN | vot a sneaking suspicion you're not going 
through that door anyway. 

ENRIGHT Television is my lite. Dick. 

GOODWIN 11's over Why don't vou go talk to vour family? 
Enright considers a beat. 


ENRIGHT | just had a thought. Would vou be interested in 


vour own panel show? 


Goodwin looks at Enright. amazed by his audacity. Then 
la webs. 


GOODWIN ! 1! vet back to vou on that, Dan. 


Goodwin gels up. leaving Enright alone. 


CUT TO: 

INT. MORNING - CHARLIE’S TOWNHOUSE 

Charlie invites Goodwin into his sparely turnished living 
room, dominated by a gigantic television. 


CHARLIE Excuse the robe. [t's the first decent night's sleep 
I've had in months. Would you like some coffee? 

Charlie goes into the kitchen. 

GOODWIN | just thought Id drop by before | head back 
down to Washington—lI have a ten o'clock train. We're 
going to announce our hearings later today. 

CHARLIE Really? As | exit the stage, vou enter 
GOODWIN Don't forget the “world’s biggest classroom.” 
CHARLIE 0h). that. Well, it’s the world’s biggest something. 
(Off coffee) How do vou like it, Dick? You seem like a black 
coffee man. 


GOODWIN Blacks fine. 
Charlie returns with the coffee. 
CHARLIE Here we vo. A toast to escape. “Tt is the Basket/ 


In which the Heart is caught/When down some awful Battle 
ment/The rest of Lite is dropt.” 


GOODWIN hing Baudouin. 

CHARLIE Emily Dickinson, actually. 

GOODWIN Jie one you lost on. 

CHARLIE 0h. that. It seems the Belgian Consulate has for- 


mally protested my ignorance. 


GOODWIN |p at Cornwall, Charlie. Your father said he 
felt like Leopold. Remember? You lost on one you knew. Same 
as Stempel. 


CHARLIE | must’ ve had a mental block. 





GOODWIN | was there last night. vou know, and I could 


swear a smile crept across vour face when vou lost. 
CHARLIE | wanted to vet off the show. You can understand 
that. I feel like I've been holding my breath for 14 weeks. 
Why, what did vou think it was? 

GOODWIN |.ook. | spoke to the committee—we re going 
to hold the hearings without vou. I’m not out to destrov vou, 


or your family. You can go on and live vour life and God bless 
VOU. 


CHARLIE 0k: 
GOODWIN But | want to know, man to man. Did vou get 


the answers? 
CHARLIE \lan to man? 
GOODWIN Just between us. 


CHARLIE What is this, still that business with Stempel? 
Dan says he’s not the most reliable fellow. 


GOODWIN \Well. there's a problem, Charlie. | found 
another contestant—a man named James Snodgrass. He 
says he got the answers, too. 





CHARLIE Are you sure these people are telling the truth? 
Goodwin takes an envelope out of bis pocket. 
GOODWIN He put all the questions in a sealed envelope 


and sent them to himself, registered mail. That was two davs 
before he appeared on the show. 


CHARLIE That doesn’t prove anything. 

GOODWIN Jou don't have to be a genius to connect the 
dots. 

CHARLIE Well. don't connect them through me. 
GOODWIN Don't treat me like 'm some member of your 


goddamn fan club. Are you telling me evervbody got the 
answers but vou? 

CHARLIE You re so persistent, Dick. You know, [ really envy 
that, 


GOODWIN \W is it just the money, Charlie? 


CHARLIE \ou'll forgive me, but anvone who thinks mone\ 
is ever just money couldn't have much of it. 


GOODWIN If \ou want to insult me, fine, but vou can’t 


envy me at the same time. 


CHARLIE Jesus. Dick. if someone offered vou all this money 
to be on some rigged quiz show— instant fame, the works— 
would you do it? 


This stops Goodwin. Charlie stares at him while be 
phumphers. 


GOODWIN \vo. of course not. 


CHARLIE Throw the whole thing in. The cover of Zime. 
Dave Garroway, fifty thousand a vear to read poetry on televi- 
sion—would vou do it? 


GOODWIN \v. 
CHARLIE \nd | would? 


A long beat between them... till Goodwin recognizes that 


hes never going to get what he came here for: 


GOODWIN ook. do me a favor. Don't embarrass me. Keep 
vour mouth shut, don't say anything, don’t talk to the papers. 
Disappear for two weeks. Please, don’t make me call vou. 


CUT TO: 
INT. DAY - CONGRESSIONAL HEARING ROOM 
A GAVEL CRASHES. 


The majesty of the American political process. The Chair- 
man anchors a line of CONGRESSMEN. REPORTERS 
throng the room. STAFFERS - including Moomaw, Pen- 
nebaker and Childress - pulse in and out. The lifeblood 
of the operation. 


CHAIRMAN The Subcommittee will be in order. The Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight was created pur 
suant to Section 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 to conduct a general investigation into the operation of 
the Federal regulatory agencies. 


CUT TO: 

INT. DAY - HOTEL ROOM 

Herbie, in his shorts, buttons his shirt while Toby readies 
him tor his big day. A nervous Goodwin preps him from 
notes. 


GOODWIN... ['1l «sk vou if vou were assisted in an 
way. You answer, “Yes.” PT sav. “How?” You say, “Twas given 
the questions and the answers in advance.” 

HERBIE (7/0) /0/)) Why don't vou just sit on my pants, all 
right? 

GOODWIN 11] «sk vou, “Was this done routinely?” You 
aiaswer, “Yes.” All right? 

HERBIE (7/0) Jo). off Hie) Not that tie. The television tie. 
(lo Goodwin) We've gone over this five times already. 
GOODWIN Just trv to relax up there. Be confident. Look 
atthe Chairman directly when vou answer. 


HERBIE Enough! You're worse than Enright. 'm telling the 
truth. If they preter to be lied to, they can just turn on the 
television. 


GOODWIN 11's just—there’s a lot riding on this. 41 
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HERBIE You're telling me there's a lot riding on it. (O/f 


suit) So what do you think, Toby, huh? You ready to watch 
your husband give ‘em hell? 


TOBY Herbie, | just don’t know what you're gonna accom- 
plish. 


GOODWIN As soon as Enright realizes that— 


TOBY What do you want? The two-tone or the Oxford? | 
think you should wear the Oxford. Here. 


GOODWIN Mirs. Stempel, listen to me. When Enright 
realizes that he’s all alone up there and they're gonna cut 
him loose, he'll implicate NBC and Geritol like that. Then, 
believe me, you'll really see something. 


TOBY | know what you re gonna accomplish. | just don't 
know what he’s gonna accomplish. 


HERBIE You wanna know what? If I do nothing else I will 
convince them that Herbert Stempel knows what won the 
goddamn Academy Award for Best goddamn Picture of 1955. 
That's what I'm going to accomplish. 

Goodwin's nervous stomach convulses . . . he flees to the 
sanctuary of the bathroom. 


CUT TO: 
INT. LATER - CONGRESSIONAL HEARING ROOM 
The Chairman refers to his notes, turns to the audience. 


CHAIRMAN The Committee calls Herbert Stempel. 


To Herbie. as he marches up the aisle, the array of Con- 
gressmen looks like a firing squad. Goodwin enters 
through a rear door, takes his seat al the counsel s table. 


CUT TO: 
INT. DAY - CONGRESSIONAL HEARING ROOM 
Herbie, nervous, sips at a glass of water. 


GOODWIN ... So in other words, you kept on winning. 
HERBIE \es, sir, that is correct. 


GOODWIN And at any time during this championship 
run, were you ever assisted in any way? 


HERBIE | was given the questions and answers in advance. 
Generally, | would receive the questions and answers on Fri- 
day, then we'd have a sort of rehearsal on Monday. 


GOODWIN This is from the very beginning? 


HERBIE Yes. Dan Enright came to see me in my kitchen. He 
said, “How'd you like to make $25,000?" And I said, “Who 
wouldn't?” 


CONGRESSMAN #1 Mr. Stempel, what do you mean by 


a rehearsal? 


HERBIE Well, for example, he told me how to breathe heav- 
ily into the microphone, and sigh, such as this. (Herbie 
sighs) He taught me how to stutter and say, in a plaintive 
voice, “I will take n-n-n-nine, nine points.” 


GOODWIN So it was all choreographed. 


HERBIE How to bite my lip. How to mop my brow—he told 
me specifically not to smear my brow, but rather to pat for 
optimum effect. Of course, I'm shvilzing the whole time 
because they turned off the air-conditioning, 


CHAIRMAN Excuse me? 


GOODWIN Mr. Chairman, with your permission, we 
might at this point view a portion of the program “Twenty- 
One.” 


CHAIRMAN Whenever you're ready. 

Goodwin signals a TECHNICIAN. A projector rolls . . 
ON THE SCREEN 

The Stempel/Van Doren contest. . . and it’s as Herbie 


described it, to the letter. He sighs. He says plaintively, 
“N-n-nine, nine points.” The gallery starts to titter. .. 


FROM THE WITNESS TABLE 
Herbie, warming to the gallery, provides commentary. 


HERBIE There. There's the lip biting. 
CHAIRMAN \es, we see. 
Laughter from the gallery. 


HERBIE Finally | was told to open my eyes and with a daz- 
zling smile give the answer and explode when Jack Barry 
said, “That is right.” 


ON THE SCREEN 

HERBIE /10.) The Emporia Gazelle? 
BARRY (1.0) That is right! 

Herbie explodes with a dazzling smile. 


BACK ON - HERBIE 
thoroughly pleased, as the gallery laughs out loud . . . 


HERBIE | don't know where he got it all—some article on 
mass psychology he read in Esquire. 


ON THE SCREEN 
Barry and the cameras turn to Charlie. . . 


HERBIE Here. Watch Van Doren. He’s even better at it than 
| am. 


GOODWIN (Jumping in) Mr. Stempel, if | might refer 
you to— 


CONGRESSMAN #2 \ir. Stempel, are you suggesting 


that Charles Van Doren was also coached? 


HERBIE (f course he got the answers! Why would they give 
me the answers and not give him the answers? Why would 
they make me take a dive unless they knew the other guy 


would get to 21? It's mathematically implausible. (O// 


kinescope) Here—you see? With the brow. Patting—not 
smearing. 


Goodwin tries to signal Herbie. Bul Herbie’ intent on the 
kinescope . . . 


CONGRESSMAN #4 \ir. Stempel, have you ever re- 


ceived any psychiatric treatment of any kind? 

HERBIE \\ hat’ 

GOODWIN Mir. Stempel, | was wondering if— 
CONGRESSMAN #4 \ir. Goodwin, please. (Off docu- 


ments) Five sessions a week—that’s pretty extensive, isn’t it? 





HERBIE Heh heh. Yes, well, | believe we can all use a little 
help at various times in our lives. 


CONGRESSMAN #4 Js it possible that any of your 
testimony is motivated by an irrational animosity toward Mr. 
Enright? 
HERBIE | don't know. If a man doesn't live up to his agree- 
ments— 


CONGRESSMAN #4 A morbid fixation on Mr. Van 


Doren?— 


HERBIE [f « man promises certain things just to shut me 
up— 


CONGRESSMAN #5 “How'd you like to make $25,000?" 


And you said, “Well, who wouldn't?” 


HERBIE [1 retrospect—I mean, look at Van Doren—I 
should've held out for a lot more. 


CONGRESSMAN 45 You prostituted your intellectual 


ability for money. 


HERBIE That's the difference between me and Van Doren. 
| admit it. | have my morality. 


CONGRESSMAN #5 Charles Van Doren is a professor 
at Columbia University. A master’s degree in astrophysics. A 
Ph.D. in literature. Hails from one of the most prominent 
intellectual families in the country. Isn't it just possible, Mr. 
Stempel, that you got the answers and he didn't? 


CUT TO: 
INT. MORNING - MAKE-UP ROOM 
A MAKE-UP GIRL combs Charlie's hair for the “Today” 


show. The Journal-American folded on the make-up 
table with the headline, “TV QUIZ WINNER CALLS IT 
FIXED.” Charlie looks in the mirror and sees Kintner 
enter. 


KINTNER Good morning. Would you excuse us? 


The Make-up Girl exits. Kintner shakes Charlies hand. 
leans on the counter. . . 


KINTNER Charlie, !’m Bob Kintner. Don't get up. It’s about 
lime we met. 


CHARLIE Oh), hi. It’s a pleasure. 


KINTNER This whole quiz show mess, with the hearings 
and all that... 


CHARLIE | ‘ve been following it in the paper. 
KINTNER Well, our legal department has prepared this for 


vou. We'd like you to hold a press conference. 

Kintner hands him a sheet of paper. Charlie reads it. 
CHARLIE There's a split infinitive here in the second para- 
graph. 

KINTNER Shall | schedule it? 

CHARLIE Well, | haven't been subpoenaed. And | can't 


think of anything that'd sound guiltier than a man who 
hasn't been accused of anything protesting his innocence. 


KINTNER Charlie, speculation in our society has a way of 
becoming fact. Television is a public trust. We can’t afford 
even a hint of scandal in our company. 


CHARLIE | had rather not do it. I’m sorry. 
Charlie hands Kintner the paper back. 


KINTNER Haven't we been good to you? Haven't we treated 
vou like part of our family? We have great expectations for 
vou, Charlie. | know you'll do the right thing, 


Kintner leaves the paper on the table in front of Charlie. 


CUT TO: 

INT. RCA BUILDING 

Charlie enters Freedman’s office, Freedman’s SECRE- 
TARY on the phone... 


SECRETARY | sorry, Mr. Van Doren— 

CHARLIE Is he in’ 

Before she can stop him, he opens the door. 

INSIDE FREEDMAN'’S OFFICE 

No photos. No papers. Cleaned out. The window is 


opened, and the curtain blows eerily . . . the Secretary 
follows inside. 43 
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SECRETARY He's gone, Mr. Van Doren, he’s— 
CHARLIE He's gone to Washington? 
SECRETARY \ir. Freedman’s gone to Mexico. 


CUT TO: 

INT. NIGHT - GOODWIN HOME 

Sandra cooks steaks in a pan. Goodwin and Moomaw 
work at the kitchen table. 


SANDRA | stil! don’t understand how you can hold a quiz 


show hearing without Van Doren. 

GOODWIN \an Doren had no contact with NBC or Geri- 
tol. They deal with Enright. Enright’s the kev. 

SANDRA The key to what? The jury here is the public. The 
public doesn’t know Dan Enright. 

GOODWIN The purpose is not to reform the souls of the 


contestants. The purpose is to reform television. It’s like the 
Barenblatt and Sweezey cases, when | was— 


SANDRA Well, if vou don’t want to call him, fine, Dick. 


Just don’t patronize me with your legal bullshit. 


MOOMAW She's got a point, Dick. 
GOODWIN Bob, maybe it’s time for you to go home. 
SANDRA How would you like Dick's steak, Bob—medi- 


um? 

GOODWIN There's absolutely no need to drag the man 
into the spotlight. 

SANDRA You dragged Herb Stempel into the spotlight. 


GOODWIN Stempel? The man has to be dragged fromm 
the spotlight, with his teeth marks on it. 


SANDRA Nobody forced Van Doren to go in front of fifty 
million people, either. 


GOODWIN Sandra, this is not McCarthyism. We are not 
here to expose for the sake of exposure. 

SANDRA This is not the point. 

GOODWIN No. that is the point. That is not your point. 


SANDRA Jou re 10 times the man Charles Van Doren is, 
Dick—10 times the brain, 10 times the human being—and 
meanwhile you re bending over backwards tor in. You're 
like the Uncle Tom of the Jews. 

GOODWIN ! in glad it’s so easy for you to destroy a man’s 
life. I'll keep that in mind. 

Moomaw starts to get up. 


GOODWIN Bob, sit down. 


SANDRA ()uiz show hearings without Van Doren 
like doing Hamlet without Hamlet. 





it's 


CUT TO: 
INT. MORNING - CHAIRMAN'S OFFICE 
Goodwin sits behind closed doors, alone with a WITNESS. 


GOODWIN... The Chairman’s instructions are to get 
vou up there as promptly as possible, and for the questions to 
take no longer than 15 minutes. You're to receive the ques- 
tions in advance, and I'm to thank vou for the courtesy of 
attending this hearing. 


Goodwin hands over the questions. 


REVERSE ANGLE 
The Sponsor, as he takes the pages, looks them over. A 
LAWYER and two AIDES beside him. 


SPONSOR Mercy. What a grueling line of inquiry. 
GOODWIN \lust have a familiar ring—the questions in 
advance? 


SPONSOR (70 evfourage) Would you excuse us for a 
moment, please? (Off questions) And take this, thank you. 
The Sponsor nods. The Aides and the Lawyer exit. 
SPONSOR Joung man— 

GOODWIN The ratings went up if the same contestant 
came back week after week—there was only one way for 
that to happen. You had to know that. 

SPONSOR Young man, | sell over fourteen million dol- 
lars a vear worth of Geritol. Geritol! That's the kind of busi- 
nessman [| am. That show, “‘Twenty-One,” cost me three and 
a half million dollars, year in, vear out. Sales went up fifty 
percent when Van Doren was on. Fifty percent. So the very 
idea that | wasn't aware of every detail or aspect of that 
show’s operation—well, frankly, it’s insulting. 
GOODWIN So you knew. 

SPONSOR Jhiat'’s even more insulting. 

GOODWIN You had to know. That's what you just said— 


SPONSOR This isn't about what | know. This is about 


what vou know. 
GOODWIN Jou don't know what I know. 
SPONSOR Jou know that Dan Enright ran a crooked 


quiz show. 

GOODWIN He never informed you? 
SPONSOR Did he? 

GOODWIN Let's see what he says. 


SPONSOR Dan? Dan Enright wants a future in television. 
What you have to understand is that the public has a very 
short memory. But corporations, they never forget. 


GOODWIN He's not that stupid. He knows he's through. 


SPONSOR No, he'll be back. NBC will go on. Geritol will 
g0 on. It makes me wonder what you hope to accomplish 
with all this. 


GOODWIN Don't worry. I'm just getting started. 


SPONSOR Even the quiz shows'll be back. Why fix them? 
Think about it. You could do exactly the same thing by just 
making the questions easier. See, the audience didn’t tune in 
to watch this amazing display of intellectual abil itv. They just 
wanted to watch the money. 


GOODWIN Imagine if they could watch vou. 
The Sponsor smiles at Goodwin, pinches his cheek. 


SPONSOR Jou re « bright voung kid with a bright future, 
Watch yourself out there. 


CUT TO: 

INT. DAY - HEARINGS 

The Sponsor answers questions before the committee. 
Goodwin suffers silently. 


CHAIRMAN | turned in my clubs after that dav. 


KINTNER Well, you weren't too good when vou were out 
on the links with me that day, but I can’t wait to get vou out 
there again. You were stuck in that sand trap for about an 
hour, 


CHAIRMAN \o more. no more for me. 


The hearing begins. The Chairman suddenly assumes a 
formal mien . . . 


CHAIRMAN \\ould you state your name and profession? 


KINTNER My name is Robert Kintner. I'm president of the 
National Broadcasting Company . . . 


CUT TO: 

MONTAGE 

The Sponsor and Kintner bat the hearing back and forth 
... Like contestants on “Twenty-One” . . . 


SPONSOR || 1 run Pharmaceuticals. Incorporated . . . 
KINTNER |. | take that responsibility very seriously, Con- 
gressman . . . 

SPONSOR. __ \\e immediately commenced our own in- 
ternal investigation . . . 

KINTNER |... | was in Europe. I didn't see it... 
SPONSOR .__| (lidi't see it. [ was traveling at the time . .. 


KINTNER . . | relied on the excellent reputation of Dan 
Enright. . . 


SPONSOR |... Dan Enright was more in the nature of an 
independent contractor . . . 


KINTNER |__| never, never imagined they could perpetrate 


this fraud on the American public . . 


CUT TO: 
INT. LATER - HEARING ROOM 
The Sponsor winds up his testimony. 


SPONSOR |. /'d like to say one other thing. | think all 
that money should be returned. 

CHAIRMAN Mir. Goodwin, any further questions? 

The Sponsor and Goodwin exchange a look. 
GOODWIN \o, sir, thank you. No further questions. 


The Sponsor smiles like the cat who ate the canary. Then 
an OLDER AIDE enters the chamber, leans in to u hisper to 


the Chairman, who glares at Goodwin. Hubbub as 


REPORTERS exit to phones. Childress leans in to ( r00dtin. 
CHILDRESS \an Doren made a statement 


CUT TO 

INT. LATER - CHAIRMAN’S OFFICE 

Lishman and the Chairman, enraged, telegrams in hand, 
circle Goodwin. 


CHAIRMAN | Jook like the mark in a shell game here, 


and you are starting to look to me like the shill. 
GOODWIN Wit minute. sir. if vou're suggest— 
CHAIRMAN Shut up! 


LISHMAN When the hell is Van Doren coming in here? | 
don't see him on the schedule. 


GOODWIN He's not on the schedule. 
LISHMAN \\}).17 
GOODWIN We discussed this. The contestants are not 


the villains here. We were only going to bring in the ones who 
would come in voluntarily. 


CHAIRMAN I! | know is in the last hour I've gotten over 
200 telegrams from people asking me why won't I let poor 
Charles Van Doren defend himself. | got every woman in 
Arkadelphia squealing like a pig under a gate. And let me tell 
vou something—those women vote. 

GOODWIN | cannot believe this. 

LISHMAN And where the hell is Albert Freedman? 
GOODWIN The marshals are bringing him back from 
Mexico. 

CHAIRMAN 83 what? By mule? 

GOODWIN Sir. please—just tell me what it is that he 


said. 


CHAIRMAN (/)eads) ° Mr. Van Doren made himself avail- 
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able to members of the Subcommittee staff. He has advised 
them that at no time was he supplied with any questions or 
any answers with respect to his appearances on “Twenty-One. 
He was never assisted in any way and he has no knowledge of 
any assistance having been given to any other contestant. 
Signed, Charles Van Doren.” 


CUT TO: 

EXT. NIGHT - COLUMBIA 

Charlie comes down the steps of the English building. He 
slows as he sees Goodwin. Together they walk across a 
knoll above campus. 


GOODWIN That statement of yours took me by surprise 
a little. 


CHARLIE | know, | know. We had a deal. 


GOODWIN | asked myself, “Why would he make a state- 
ment like that? He knows I'll come after him.” Well, then it 
occurred to me: he knows I'll come after him. 


CHARLIE | can't decide if you think too much of me or 
too little. 


GOODWIN Charlie, | want to think the best of you. Every- 
body does. That's your curse. 


CHARLIE |id you bring a subpoena? 
GOODWIN (Ges/ures fo pocket) Right here. 
CHARLIE Well’ 


GOODWIN | remember five or six years ago my Uncle 
Harold told my aunt about an affair he'd had. It was a sort of 
mildly upsetting event in my family. 

CHARLIE Mildly’ 

GOODWIN Well, you have to put it in context. See, the 
thing is, the affair was over—something like eight years. So | 
remember asking him, “Why'd you tell her? You got away 
with it.” And I'll never forget what he said. Getting away with 
it was the part he couldn't live with. 


CHARLIE | might take that chance. 
Goodwin holds out the subpoena. 
GOODWIN A chance is what I'm giving you. 





CUT TO: 

INT. DAY - CLASSROOM - COLUMBIA 

Mark Van Doren’'s freshman English class files out as the 
hour ends. 


MARK Dov: Quixole is lite. 


MALE STUDENT 41 | stil! don't see how this old guy 
with a horse and a fat old sidekick can think he’s a knight. 


MARK It means if you want to be a knight, act like a knight. 


Charlie trudges down the steps as Mark puts his papers in 
his briefcase. Snaps it shut and looks up. 


MARK | shal! miss them. 
CHARLIE What is this, that retirement business again? 
That'd be like a snail retiring from his shell. 


MARK | can't go on doing this forever. It's for you now, 
Charlie. So, what's the news? Did you read Norman Mailer in 
Dissent? 

CHARLIE | only glanced at it. | haven't really had the time. 
MARK Everyone's talking about it. | don't know whether 
he’s a genius or a fool. 

CHARLIE Have you heard, Dad—there’s this congressional 
committee that's—well, they're investigating the quiz shows. 
MARK | read that. What's it about exactly? 

CHARLIE Evidently, certain of the contestants were given 
the answers in advance. 

MARK Cheating on a quiz show? That's like plagiarizing a 
comic strip. 

CHARLIE Well, at any rate, it seems the committee wants to 
call me. To, uh, testify. 

MARK Oh, I've testified before. Funding for the arts. It's 
nothing. 

CHARLIE | think this is a little different. 


MARK You'll run circles around them. It’s not exactly Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln down there anymore. 


CHARLIE | think this is a little different, Dad. 


MARK I'd think you'd be glad of a chance to clear your 
name. Otherwise people might believe 
CHARLIE People will believe whatever they want to believe. 
That's not the issue. 

MARK Just tell them the truth—vyou'll do fine. The real 
issue, Charlie, is how this keeps distracting you from your 
teaching— 


CHARLIE Dad, it’s not— 


MARK —this and that program in the morning, although 
you insist that it doesn’t. 


CHARLIE Dad—lI can't simply tell them the truth. 
MARK Can't tell them the truth? Why on earth not? 
CHARLIE It's complicated. 


MARK Complicated? Charlie, from what I understand it’s 
just this bunch of frauds showing off an erudition they didn't 
really have. All you have to do is— 





CHARLIE The problem is, Dad, it seems I was one of those 
frauds. 





Mark stares at Charlie for a very long beat. 

MARK What? What do vou mean? 

CHARLIE They gave me the answers. 

MARK They gave you the answers? 

Charlie gets up, agitated. Starts to pace... ranging 
around the classroom like a caged animal . 


CHARLIE Oh, no. Not at first. At first they just asked me 
questions they already knew | knew the answers to. We ran 
through those, and I still didn’t want them to actual ly give 
me the answers. So I had them give me the questions. And I'd 
g0 look up the answers on my own—as if that were any dif- 
ferent. Well, we ran through those in a couple of weeks, and 
then I didn’t have the time, and finally, it just seemed silly. 
so— 


MARK (Sarcastic) They gave you all that money to answer 
questions they knew you knew. Now that’s inflation. 


CHARLIE /477¢7")') You're not being very helpful. 


MARK |'m sorry, Charlie. I'm an old man. It’s all a little 
difficult for me to comprehend. 


CHARLIE It's television, Dad. It's just . . . television. 
MARK You make it sound like you didn’t have a choice. 


CHARLIE Well. what was | supposed to do at that point? 
Disillusion the whole goddamn country? 


MARK Charlie, you took the money. 

CHARLIE Yes, | know, I took the money. 

MARK Is that what this was about? 

CHARLIE No, it was—I don’t know. 

MARK It was a goddamn quiz show, Charlie, 
CHARLIE © An ill-favoured thing, sir" — 

MARK This is not the time to play games— 

CHARLIE (Savage!) —bul mine own.” Itwas mine 
MARK (igh! back) Your name is mine. 


The two turn away from each other. Embarrassed by the 
expression of feeling. Hurt by the truth. 

CHARLIE |’ sorry. I'm really sorry, Dad. You'll be dragged 
into all this... vou and Mother. 


MARK My God, Charlie—how are you going to tell that 
committee? 


CHARLIE Will you come down there with me? 


CUT TO: 

INT. SAME TIME - HEARING ROOM 

Goodwin whispers in the Chairman's ear. The Chairman 
leans into his microphone. 


CHAIRMAN The Subcommittee calls Charles Van Doren. 


PANDEMONIUM! PHOTOGRAPHERS press in . 
FLASH! FLASH! FLASH! as Charlie enters, Mark and 
Dorothy by his side. In the hubbub, Herbie sneaks in, 
squeezes into the back of the room. Mark and Dorothy 
sit behind the witness table. Charlie takes his place. The 
room quiets. 


CHAIRMAN \\il/ you please state your name? 
CHARLIE Charles Van Doren. 


CHAIRMAN 1)0 you solemnly swear the testimony you are 
about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 


CHARLIE | (lo. 


CHAIRMAN \e are advised that you have a prepared 
statement that vou would prefer to give at the outset? 


CHARLIE Yes, sir. Might | first have a glass of water? 
CHAIRMAN 0()f course you may. 


A PAGE brings Charlie a glass of water. With glee. Herbie 


watches his nemesis squirm... 
CHAIRMAN Jou may proceed. 


CHARLIE | would give almost anything I have to reverse 
the course of my life in the last year. The past doesn't change 
for anyone. But at least | can learn from the past. I've learned 
a lot about life. F've learned a lot about myself, and about the 
responsibilities any man has to his fellow men. I've learned a 
lot about good and evil—they're not always what they 
appear to be. I was involved, deeply involved, in a deception. | 
have deceived my friends, and [ had millions of them. | lied 
to the American people. I lied about what I knew, and then | 
lied about what I did not know. In a sense, I was like a child 
who refuses to admit a fact in the hope that it will go away, Of 
course, it did not go away. | was scared, scared to death. | had 
no solid position, no basis to stand on for myself, There was 
one way out, and that was simply to tell the truth. It may 
sound trite to vou, but I've found myself again after a num- 


ber of years. I've been acting a role, maybe all my life, of 


thinking I've done more, accomplished more, produced more 
than [ have. I’ve had all the breaks. I've stood on the shoul- 
ders of life and I've never gotten down into the dirt to build. 
to erect a foundation of my own. I've flown too high, on bor- 
rowed wings. Everything came too easy. That is why | am 
here today. 


A long silence... Goodwin sits and watches. stunned ..- 


Herbie in his moment of vindication. And then . .. 


CHAIRMAN Mir. Van Doren, | want to compliment you for 
that statement. 


CHARLIE Think you, sir 
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CONGRESSMAN #1 \\r \ain Doren. | would like to join 
with the Chairman in commending vou for the soul-search- 
ing fortitude that is displaved in vour statement. 


CHARLIE Thank vou, sir. Thank vou verv much. 
CONGRESSMAN #3 \ir \an Doren, | just want to add 


my kudos. | have listened to many witnesses in both civil and 
criminal matters, and vours is the most soul-searching con- 
fession | think | have heard in a long time. 


CHARLIE Jhank vou, sir 


And then CONGRESSMAN DEROUNIAN, late 50s. a face 
from the Bronx, breaks in. 

DEROUNIAN \ir. Van Doren, I'm also from New York. A 
different part of New York. 'm happy that vou've made the 
statement, but | cannot agree with most of my colleagues. | 
don't think an adult of vour intelligence ought to be com- 
mended for simply, at long last, telling the truth. 

Ihe gallery bursts into angry applause... Goodwin looks 
up into the eves of a MOB... Charlie like a trapped ani- 
mal... 

CHAIRMAN If the committee has nothing to add, Mr. Van 
Doren, vou are dismissed. The Subcommittee will come to 
order. Our next witness will be Mr. Daniel Enright. 


CUT TO: 

INT. LATER - HALLWAY 

A FRENZY of REPORTERS presses in on Charlie, Mark 
and Dorothy. They pass by Herbie. He backs off from the 
crowd. Now that he’s gotten what he wants, he’s uneasy 
with it. 


REPORTER #4 How do vou feel, Charlie? 
CHARLIE Relieved. 


CUT TO: 
INT. SAME TIME — HEARINGS 


CHAIRMAN — the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help vou God? 


ENRIGHT | do. 


CUT TO: 
INT. SAME TIME —- HALLWAY 


REPORTER #2 Who helped vou write that statement? 
REPORTER #3 Charlie, did vou know vou've been fired 
by NBC? 

CHARLIE No. | didn’t know that. 

REPORTER #4 Professor, are vou proud of your son? 
MARK I've alwavs been proud of Charlie. 


REPORTER #4 Are vou proud of what he did? 
MARK //¢a/) The important thing now is for Charlie to get 
back to his teaching. 


REPORTER #4 Did vou know the Columbia trustees are 
meeting right now? They're going to ask for Charlie's resig- 
nation. 


he revelation staggers Mark Van Doren—everything he 
has lived for is taken away in an instant. 


REPORTER #6 Professor Van Doren, you spent your whole 
career at Columbia. What's vour reaction to that? Professor 
Van Doren? | 


CHARLIE Dad. go ahead with Mother. I'll meet vou outside. 


CUT TO: 
INT. SAME TIME - HEARINGS 


CHAIRMAN ))id the network or sponsor bring pressure on 
vou to bring the same contestant back week after week? 
ENRIGHT \\. sir 

CHAIRMAN id they express any approval, or disap- 


proval, of any particular contestant? 
ENRIGHT \ever. Not to me. 
CHAIRMAN \ere they aware that you were supplving the 


contestants with the answers? 
ENRIGHT No. sir. they had no knowledge whatsoever. 


CUT TO: 
INT. SAME TIME - HALLWAY 


REPORTER #5 Herb Stempel. Hey, Herbie, how about a 


picture—yvou and Van Doren together? 

HERBIE No. Not now. Christ—look at the guy. 
REPORTER #5 Come on. The two of you. 

HERBIE You know what the problem with vou bums is? You 


never leave a guy alone unless you're leaving him alone. 


CUT TO: 

INT. SAME TIME - HEARINGS 

Goodwin gets up to exit as Moomaw enters. 
MOOMAW Hey, congratulations. 

GOODWIN For what? 

MOOMAW \2n Doren. 

GOODWIN | thought we were going to get television. The 
truth is television’s going to get us. 


CUT TO: 49 
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EXT. DAY - CONGRESS 

Charlie at street level, hailing a taxi with his parents. 
Goodwin emerges, lights up a cigar, looks down at Char- 
lie. Charlie looks up at Goodwin. There’s nothing to say. 
Over this: 


CONGRESSMAN #2 (1/0.) So you obviously don’t 


think vou did anything wrong? 


ENRIGHT (1.0. ) Yes. we did one thing wrong—we were 


too successful. 
CONGRESSMAN #2 /).(./ You were too successful? 
ENRIGHT (1.0.) Those advertising dollars came trom 


somewhere. Why do vou think the newspapers and magazines 
are making such a big thing about this? 

CHAIRMAN /1/0.) Mr. Enright, you make it sound like 
vou are the victim here. 

ENRIGHT (1.0. ) Well, the sponsor makes out, the network 
makes out, the contestants see money they probably would 
never see in a lifetime and the public is entertained. So who 
vets hurt? 


CLOSE ON - CHARLIE 

As he looks up at Goodwin. Then turns and climbs into 
the cab. Goodwin turns away and starts back toward the 
building. 


CHAIRMAN (1.0. Mr. Freedman, vou freely admit that 


vou helped rig these shows? 

FREEDMAN (1.0). ) Yes, sir 

CHAIRMAN /1.0.) “Yes, sir” That's it? 

FREEDMAN (1.0. ) Well, sir, | don’t know what else to sav. 


Give the public what they want. It’s like your business. 


CHAIRMAN (1/0. ) Do vou see the need for government 


regulation of this area? 


FREEDMAN (1.0. You know, it’s not like the quiz shows 
are a public utility, sir. Its entertainment. We re not exactl 
hardened criminals here. We're in show business. 


The cab drives off. Goodwin and Charlie head their sepa- 
rate ways, receding Ull they are little more than specks 
within the frame. . . 


A CRAWL OVER THIS: 

~ Charles Van Doren went to work for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Today he writes books and lives in the family 
home in Cornwall, Connecticut. He never taught again. 


~ Richard Goodwin became a speechwriter for the 1960 
Kennedy campaign and then a member of the White 
House staff. After the assassination of Robert Kennedy, 
he retired from politics to become a writer. 


~ Herbert Stempel went to work for the New York City 
Transit Department. He still lives in Queens. 


- After years in exile, Dan Enright and Jack Barry re- 
turned to television with “The Joker's Wild.” It made them 
millionaires. 


- Albert Freedman works for Penthouse magazine. 


~ Neither NBC nor Pharmaceuticals, Inc., then owner of 
Geritol, were ever implicated in the quiz show scandals. 
Geritol is now owned by an unrelated company. 


CUT TO: 

END CREDITS 

Roll over a SLOW MOTION shot of a STUDIO AUDIENCE, 
enraptured, on the edge of their seats, roaring with 
laughter. The image desaturates and then 


FADE TO BLACK 


THE END 
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Paul Attanasio was born in New York City in 1959 and 
was raised in the New York area. He graduated from 
Harvard College in 1981 and from Harvard Law School 
in 1984, then moved to Washington, D.C., where he 
became the film critic for The Washington Post. 

In 1987 Attanasio moved to New York to pursue a 
career as a screenwriter. Quiz Show, directed by Robert 
Redford, was his first produced screenplay, and was 
nominated for both an Oscar and a Writers Guild Award 
for best screenplay adaptation; the script won a British 
Academy Award. Attanasio created the NBC series 
“Homicide: Life on the Street” (also nominated for a 
Writers Guild Award) with Barry Levinson, who directed 
the writer's next feature screenplay, Disclosure. In 1995 
he was named “Screenwriter of the Year” by the National 
Association of Theater Owners. He is currently rewriting 
his screenplay “Donnie Brasco,” which will go into pro- 
duction early next year with Mike Newell directing. Attana- 
sio lives in Los Angeles with his wife and their daughter. 

The version of Quiz Show published here is Attanasio’s 
final draft, completed in August 1993. The original screen- 
play was 151 pages long. 


Weren t you initially approached by Barry Levinson to write 
this screenplay? 


What happened was, I had written a screenplay called “Donnie 
Brasco,” which was based on a book that Barry's company, Bal- 
timore Pictures, had acquired when their deal was just starting 
at TriStar. They'd hired me to write that in, like, June 1989, and 
| did a good job on it—at least a good enough job to make 
Barry happy. At some point he had read the chapter about the 
quiz shows in Dick Goodwin's book, Remembering America. It 
had been brought to him earlier, I think by Richard Dreyfuss, 
who was one of the producers attached to it by Goodwin, and 
what he had said at the time was, “I really like this, but I would 
have to write it, and I don’t have the time.” After I did a nice job 
on “Donnie Brasco,” he said, “Why don’t we give this to Paul?” 
And so then his company got involved to quarterback the devel- 
opment of the production, and | did the script for him, previous 
to working on “Homicide” and Disclosure. 


How did it move from Levinson s purview to Robert Redford’? 


| don’t think Barry ever planned to direct it. He started Baltimore 
Pictures because he wanted to produce films other than the ones 
he was going to direct, and so what happened with Redford was 
sort of the standard way things happen. It got sent to him, and 
he liked it, and it resonated for him personally with themes he’s 
always been interested in. Also, when he was young and broke 
and living in New York he was actually on a quiz show—I think 
instead of giving him fifty bucks they gave him a fishing reel 
worth fifty bucks. So he said, “I'll do it,” and we went forward 
from there. That was 1992. 


Wasn 1 there another quiz show film in the works at the same 
time, called One for the Money? 
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Yeah. What happened was, my script was at TriStar and TriStar 
didn’t want to make it with Redford—if you can figure that one 
out—but they didn’t want to let it go, either. They figured if they 
just dilated long enough, Redford would lose interest and go 
away. But what Redford did is what he generally does in this 
kind of situation: he digs in, gets extremely stubborn. Then Tri- 
Star put it in turnaround. At the same time, Disney had this pro- 
ject One for the Money, which was sort of the programmer ver- 
sion of this material: Herbert Stempel as the little man against 
the system—you can imagine, just the way Disney would do it. 

So then there was this game: “We're gonna make ours”; “No, 
we're making ours,” and obviously the marketplace couldn't 
tolerate two quiz show movies—it could barely tolerate one— 
so finally Disney decided to make Redford’s movie, but to take 
all of their producers and stick them on top of Quiz Show. 
That's why if you look at the roster of producers you see all of 
these names of people who had nothing to do with the movie, 
and then people like Barry Levinson, who worked on the movie, 
are off because Baltimore Pictures got a presentation credit 
instead. It was sort of a weird mess, but we went ahead, and after 
that Disney was great, and very supportive of Redford. 


Was this your first draft? 


You mean when Redford came in? It’s always so hard to say. 
Most writers will write actual drafts: they'll write fairly quickly 
and they'll write straight through, and when they get to the end 
they'll go back and revise and write other drafts. But I do so 
much revising while I'm working that by the time I get to a first 
draft I've probably visited each scene 30 times. 


Let me be more specific—your first submitted draft? 
| think it was the second or third draft, | can’t remember. 


Did you base these early drafts mainly on the chapter in 
Goodwin's book, or did you do a lot of other research as well? 


I spent time with Goodwin, and I tend to feel that’s why Goodwin 
became the hardest character to write. My experience is—and 
I've done a few of these now—that I prefer not to meet the actu- 
al person, because I get sentimental. I was at Dick’s house on 
my birthday—I happened to be doing research with him that 
day—and he and his wife, Doris, had gotten me a birthday 
cake, and they sang “Happy Birthday” to me with their kids. . .. 
It’s very hard to have the kind of ruthlessness you need to have 
as an artist if you've actually met the people you're writing 
about, at least for me. So I prefer now to have a researcher do all 
the interviews, and then I listen to the tape recordings later. You 
end up wanting to be nice to people, and your only obligation is 
to be true to them, and that's where I would actually rather not 
meet the people who are the subjects of the script. 


Did you ever speak with Stempel? 


No, I never spoke to him. | met him at the premiere. He was 
standing next to John Turturro, and he pointed to John and said, 
“The bogus . . ."— and then he pointed to himself—". . . and 


the real.” //aughs] But Stempel was apparently pretty happy 
with it. [Charles] Van Doren didn't participate at all, and, as far 
as | know, has made no comment. 


Did you speak with other members of the Van Doren family? 


No. I read Mark Van Doren’s autobiography and some of his 
poetry. There were also lots of magazine pieces that came out at 
the time. And I went to the Museum of Television and Radio in 
New York to look at some of the old kinescopes. You know, it was 
fascinating to see how klutzy the lying was. Today, that kind of 
thing is so seamless and undetectable, except for the fact that 
now everyone sort of assumes that everyone's lying. But Jack 
Barry was just so sinister about it. If you look at a guy like 
Ronald Reagan, he’s such a polished television performer, so 
sincere. On “Twenty-One” they were just very cloddish about it. 


| read somewhere that at one point Stempel actually gave an 
answer to a question that hadn't been asked yet, but the show 
somehow managed to offer some sort of explanation for it. 


Really? | may have known that, because | invented the thing 
where Barry does the double take on the kinescope. Watching 
the kinescopes at the museum, it was just so obvious to me that 
this was phony, and that these guys were so sinister. 


Well, it was a naive viewing public. 


And it was all new; nobody would've guessed. Anyway, that was 
the kind of research I was doing. | didn’t do a lot of first-person 
interviewing, except for Dick. 


One observation about your writing style: you write more 
“novelistically” than most screenwriters. You use metaphors 
in your directions, for instance, that are specific to the script, 
and aren't ever referenced in the film. Near the beginning, 


you characterize Charles Van Doren as possessing “the lithe 


build of a man who has never been made to run uphill.” 
Later, after Van Doren has just “won” his contest against 
Stempel and bas run down the NBC stairwell, your directions 
read, “He stops, panting—as if he'd run up all those stairs.” 


| think that it was the kind of material that, if you didn’t treat it 
novelistically, became boring. The only way to tackle it was in 
this sort of literary style. There wasn’t anything there: there 
wasn't any big investigation; it wasn't a big scandal in the con- 
text of what's happened in the last 30 years; it wasn't All the 
President's Men—it was extremely eccentric material. | often 
feel that a screenwriter's job when adapting material is to go 
with that material, in the way that a sculptor goes with whatever 
piece of stone he has. I think what often happens, particularly 
with a studio, is that they don’t care if the marble has a vein 
here or there, or whether it’s granite, for that matter; they're 
gonna cut it the same way, because that’s the way they cut. But 
you have to be sensitive to the material. 

The other thing that's interesting about saying that is that it’s 
really to Redford’s credit that he has always been attracted to lit- 
erary material, and this goes all the way back to Downhill 











_ Racer. That was written by James Salter, who's a novelist, not a 
screenwriter, and River Runs Through It was certainly not the 
__ kind of material that anyone in Hollywood would jump up and 
~ down about and say, “This is a movie!,” you know, like 7he 
Silence of the Lambs, to pick a good example. And he's always 
__ been attracted to that kind of material, and he's worked with a 
_ lotof playwrights and novelists, as opposed to by-the-numbers 
_ Hollywood screenwriters. 


One reviewer called the film “literate, dialogue-rich, and 
 entertainingly jaundiced,” in the style of many films from 
_ that late-'50s period, like Sweet Smell of Success. Was this the 
kind of precedent you were thinking of while writing it? 


Yeah, | thought it was a tremendous opportunity to have form 
match content, and to do the kind of movie from that period that 
— | admired. It was a really rich period, with Mankiewicz, Billy 
_ Wilder, Robert Rossen; you had real writing. And I also felt that, 
_ thematically, one of the things this piece was about was people 
_ who are so smart they're dumb. So what I was trying to do was 
_ tocreate a sort of fog of literary allusion and snappy dialogue 
_ that would almost play like music, lulling these people into 
_ thinking they're on top of something that they're not on top of 
_ atall. So you would get a picture, and you would see in the pic- 
ture or in the behavior of the people that this guy who's talking 
and being so smart and literate and ironic and funny is getting 
his pocket picked; I wanted to have that counterpoint. And that 
was something that Redford really just got completely. The dia- 
_ logue was just a track, and the scenes were not about the dia- 
logue, they were about the underlying behavior. 


— You include a lot of allusions, subtle and not-so-subtle, to the 
— darker future ahead for America—its so-called loss of inno- 
cence. I'm thinking of the radio announcement at the begin- 
ning about Sputnik, and the reference to Nixons disastrous 
trip to Caracas. My favorite is your choice for one of the guests 
on the “Today” show to be the inventor of the aerosol spray can. 


~ Interms of that specific reference, I thought the inventor of the 
aerosol spray can was the type of celebrity that would be on that 
show at that time. It captured something about that ‘50s “can- 
do” attitude. I didn’t make that connection myself, but I see 
what you're saying: that it became the source of the ozone hole. 
But it was more the other thing. I mean, if David Letterman had 
_ the inventor of the aerosol spray can on now it would all be 
~ tongue-in-cheek. But there, it was part of the spirit of the time. 
I think that whole loss-of-innocence thing got a little dis- 
— torted in the publicity surrounding the film. It’s not like this was 
~ America’s loss of innocence after 300 years of history. It’s that 
America is continually losing its innocence; America has been 
_ losing its innocence since the Massachusetts Bay colony. These 
waves of enthusiasm and then disaffection have been a con- 

~ stant feature of the American spiritual landscape. That was one 
_ of the things that really appealed to me about the piece, it’s 
 “American-ness.” I'm very American: I haven't traveled, I'm 
~ not very sophisticated in that way. 


There's been some criticism of the film, particularly by Joseph 
Stone, the then—assistant D.A. who commandeered the grand 
jury proceedings in New York before Goodwin became in- 
volved, that its distortion of actual events is irresponsible. 


Well, as a general statement, I'd like to say that it was extremely 
important to me, and to Redford, to be true to these characters, 
and I feel very strongly that we accomplished that. And I could 
show you so many letters that we've gotten that have said, “You 
really got Charlie” or “You really got Mark Van Doren.” And | 
would add Dan Enright to that list, too: a lot of people in the 
community here knew him. Obviously, Stempel and Goodwin 
feel that way. That said, it was also incumbent on us, in terms of 
making the film, not to turn it into a documentary. And, in fact, 
there's the paradox: If you're a slave to the facts, you will distort 
the truth, because you are automatically distorting the truth by 
telling it in two hours. For instance, the seduction of Charles 
Van Doren: that took place over a period of time; it didn’t all 
happen in one meeting in Dan Enright’s office. But if | had had 
five scenes with this happening, I would have lost what | think is 
the truth of what happened to Charles Van Doren, which is that 
he was seduced: he was victimized not only by these men, but by 
himself. That would have just been lost, and it would have had 
no dramatic impact. The point that | was making would have 
been lost, and then I wouldn't have been telling the truth, | 
would have been telling the facts. You know, this is a paradox 
that is apparently too subtle for 7he New York Times. 


You're referring to Richard Bernstein s piece about the factual 
discrepancies of the film? 

Right. He’s now a book critic. Janet Maslin and Caryn James 
were both extremely enthusiastic about the film. 


My interest is more in why you made these decisions in the 
interest of creating a dramatic work of art. 


Well, all I'm trying to emphasize is that whenever there was any 
kind of distortion of the factual record, | made it a point to ask 
myself—and Redford did the same thing—f the truth of these 
characters was being distorted. Are we in any way being unfair to 
these characters? Does this distortion have a moral component, 
or is it simply dramatic license? A moral component meaning, 
am I shading this guy to be good when he was really bad, or vice 
versa? For example, what | think would have been par for the 
course in Hollywood, but something that I wouldn't be comfort- 
able doing, is portraying Stempel as the lovable little guy against 
the system, because he wasn’t. That wasn’t the reality of Herbert 
Stempel; the reality was much more interesting. 

The obvious example of this is /FK, where the historical 
reality of what happened was so completely foreign to Oliver 
Stone’s depiction of who Jim Garrison is, what that trial was 
about, who Clay Shaw was, who really conspired to kill John F. 
Kennedy. It was really wounding to associates of Lyndon John- 
son, Johnson’s widow, the family of Clay Shaw, people who live 
in New Orleans who had to deal with the reality of Jim Garrison. 
It became much harder to justify what Stone was doing. It wasn’t 
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really about J.F.K., or the conspiracy; it was about Oliver Stone. 


I'd like to talk about some of these specific discrepancies, and 
how and why you felt they were important to the dramatic 
success of the film. First of all. the quiz show scandals in- 
volved six programs, including “The $64,000 Question,” “Tic 
Tac Dough” and “Dotto.” Why focus only on “Twenty-One™? 


It was a problem, in that “The $64,000 Question” was the most 
successful quiz show, and “‘Twenty-One” was created to play 
catch-up with it. And yet the episode we chose to tell the story 
about—the most salient episode in quiz show history—was on 
“Twenty-One.” It would have been much easier and neater if 
Charles Van Doren and Herbert Stempel had appeared on “The 
$64,000 Question,” because there just would have been more at 
stake. It was, I believe, the number-one rated show, so it would 
have been more convenient. | think in one version of the script 
we had a montage of all of the different shows, like “The $64,000 
Question” and “Dotto,” but we decided it was too confusing. 


You've also taken some liberties with the chronology. The 
actual sequence of events, to my knowledge. is that Herbert 
Stempel was a contestant on “Twenty-One” from October to 
December 1956; Van Doren, who replaced him, was on the 
show until March 1957, when he was “beaten” by Vivienne 
Nearing. Stempel’s allegations about fraud didn't run in the 
press until more than a year later, at the end of August 
1958. “Twenty-One” went off the air in October 1958, in the 
midst of the grand jury investigation in New York. That 
investigation ended in June 1959, afler which Dick Goodwin 
and the House Subcommittee for Legislative Oversight be- 
came involved, leading to the congressional hearings with 


which the movie ends. How did you come up with the idea of 


telescoping almost three years of material into several months? 


Well, telescoping the time of the investigation to include the 
time that Charlie was actually on the show had an obvious dra- 
matic gain, and as | said before, no moral distortion. It didn’t 
change what Charlie did, or what Goodwin did; and it didn’t 
change Goodwin's feelings about Stempel or Charlie. It just 
heightened everything by having Charlie on the show while he 
was being investigated. 


What about enhancing Goodwin s role in the investigation? 


| would have to say that I sort of got myself in trouble when | 
talked to Richard Bernstein by saving that | enhanced his role, 
because when [ thought about it, I really didn’t. The fact is, Joe 
Stone presided over a failed investigation that went nowhere; it 
died in the grand jury room, and that’s depicted in the film: we 
see Stempel testifving and the presentment being sealed, which 
catalyzed Goodwin to commence with his successful investiga- 
tion. Again, | don't feel that this in any way distorted the moral 
reality of what happened. The fact is, Goodwin did go up to 
New York and pursued this investigation in such a way that, at 
the end of the day, what Joe Stone accomplished is as irrelevant 
as what Goodwin's fellow co-counsel on the committee accom- 


plished, because that’s not what the movie's about. 


Well, in actuality the presentment was unsealed when Good- 
win requested to see it. In the film, the presentment is never 
unsealed, which necessitates Goodwin s house-by-house inter- 
views with past contestants. 


But he did speak with the contestants. I don’t really know how 
to answer it. Does it unjustifiably ennoble Goodwin to make it 
seem as if he pursued this investigation entirely on his own, 
without any documents from the D.A.’s office? I don’t think, at 
the end of the film, you come away with a noble idea of Dick 
Goodwin anyway, so, again, I'm trying to portray a character. 
What violence have | done to this character in any moral terms? 
None. What violence have I done to the truth? The film doesn’t 
suggest that Goodwin didn't have any help, that there weren't 
any other guys who worked on this. It just seems kind of silly. 
The historical truth is, Dick Goodwin pursued this investigation 
to its successful conclusion and that’s the story the movie tells. 


In reality, Van Doren got married two months after leaving 
“Twenty-One,” which means he was with his wife during the 
investigation two years later. You made him single in the 
film, and that “singleness” is underscored with many com- 
ments from his parents and friends, like Mark Van Doren’s 
remark about even Jesus Christ having a girlfriend at 33. 


We went back and forth about putting his wife in. It was this 
wonderfully ironic thing: he hired this woman to answer the del- 
uge of fan mail he was getting, and then ended up marrying 
her. But I couldn't find a way to make it work, and I think the 
reason | couldn't, in retrospect, is that what was important to 
me was not his “singleness” but his loneliness, his solitariness. 
That was really one of the keys to his character for me, along 
with the idea that he had this very loving family, but paradoxi- 
cally that family had created this horrible dilemma for him in 
terms of how he was going to make his own mark in life. That 
was really a lot of what Charlie was about to me, and so some- 
how, if he had a wife there, then you'd sort of say, “Well, he’s not 
so solitary anymore.” So | chose not to put that in. In a novel, 
you might be able to digress and tell the story about how he was 
married but nevertheless felt solitary in his heart, and you could 
go into all of his introspection. But with film, you have a picture 
there of a guy with his wife. 


How about the implication in the film of NBC and Geritol? 
From what l've come across, there was never a smoking gun 
Jound for either of them: no phone records, etc. Yet in the film 
we see Kintner, president of NBC. the Sponsor and Enright 
exchanging a round of phone calls which signal their involve- 
ment in the fraud. Were you concerned about legal liability? 


No. What I saw in all of this was an interesting human phenom- 
enon, which is how power is exercised in such a way that every- 
one knows the power is being exercised, but an army of investi- 
gators can come in and there's no evidence that power's been 
exercised. This is how | think it generally happens. So it became 







































an interesting thing to explore: how to show all these interac- 
tions so that we could still say at the end of the film, “Geritol and 
NBC were never implicated in the quiz show scandals.” It became 
-asource of what I thought were really fun scenes, like the one 
with Scorsese as the sponsor speaking with Goodwin near the 
end, or when Kintner says, “You're a producer, Dan. Produce.” 

_ [believe the truth was close to what's shown in the film. You 
know: “I don’t want to deal with these agency guys. I'm the 
_ president of NBC. | have a producer who's being paid to do this 
shit. Just deal with it.” I believe that’s how these things happen. 
But | will say that the other important point is that the judg- 
ment of most contemporaneous observers was that NBC and 
Geritol did know what was going on. Certainly in the case of 
“The $64,000 Question,” the Revsons knew what was going on. 
_ Dick Goodwin has no doubt that Bob Kintner knew; he'll say it 
flat out. But again, the way we chose to deal with it in the film 
was to make it more suggestive, so that different observers could 
_ come away from the thing with different ideas about what actu- 
ally happened. You sort of go with the weight of historical opin- 
jon, and with your own hunches. 

To conclude, there's no way to get into this whole conversa- 
~ tion without 1) sounding very defensive and 2) getting into an 
arcane debate about all sorts of tangential issues that just 
_ makes the film sound so goddamned boring, as if it’s not an 
entertaining, dramatic, funny film, but some kind of dry-as- 
dust history lesson. 


_ Did you ever consider taking this one step further into the 
fictional realm? 


~ No. I felt that | could stick to the truth and tell a great story. 
Do you think theres more resonance in art based in fact? 


_ I think the audience receives it differently, knowing that it’s 
_ true. I don’t know, if you look at Shakespeare, his plays have all 
- sorts of different relationships to historical fact, whether it’s 
King Lear or Richard Ill. \ guess that’s my fundamental point, 
though: Quiz Show is a lot closer to what actually happened 
than anything in Shakespeare. There are incredible challenges 
in translating historical material to drama, and part of what 
was interesting about Quiz Show to me was this problem. You 
do have moral obligations to the people whom you're portray- 
_ ing, and to your audience as well. 


Id like to get into some more of the specifics of this “transla- 
lion” process. A lot of the testimony at the end, for instance, 
is verbatim, particularly the responses of the senators to Van 
— Doren’s speech. Was that speech directly from court testimony? 


I cut and pasted his speech, and added about a third of my own. 
His was so great: it was beautiful and haunting and self-pitying 
and self-aggrandizing—you couldn't improve on it much. 


was reading in Goodwin's book about when he went to visit 
Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter, seeking bis advice 
_ before he subpoenoed Van Doren, and Frankfurter said, 
“You can't do Hamlet without Hamlet.” In the film, that line 


is given to Goodwin's wife. Sandra. Did that happen a lot? 


Well, you never want to lose a great line. Every character had 
that line at one time or another. At one point, Frankfurter was in 
the script; at one point Charlie himself said it; and then Sandra 
ended up with it. If there’s something great there you don't 
want to lose it. 


Was that fairly common in writing this? 


No, it was very rare to find a gem like that. It usually wouldn't 
be just a line; it would be more like the fact that they made Her- 
bie lose on Marty. If they'd made him lose on a physics ques- 
tion, he probably wouldn't have said anything. But there was 
that extra humiliation. Also, there must have been something 
sadistic in Enright to insist on that extra humiliation, and that 
was the first cell, and out of that it just metastisized. It’s the kind 
of thing you get from a true story that's hard to invent; it was 
such a beautiful little detail. That's what was special about this, 
it had all of this beautiful embroidery, so you had to tell it in a 
style that would make the most of that, and at the same time 
make the least of the fact that this wasn’t some drum-beating 
investigation like All the President's Men. You may fervently 
wish that it was, because in that respect this isn’t the easiest 
material—this embroidery—in the world to adapt. But you 
have to go with what you have. 


About a few specific scenes: How about the one in which Dick 
plays cards with Van Doren and his buddies? It's interesting 
fo me in that it seems to be the only scene in which Van 
Doren’s privileged background has a sort of menacing 
edge— ‘Where'd you prep, Dick?” The scenes with his family, 
despite being saturated with references to the differences 
between their class status and Goodwin's, are ultimately 
much warmer. How did you go about composing it? 


I think all I had to go on was that I knew Charlie was a poker 
player, which is sort of interesting—especially because one of 
the great poker players of that generation was Richard Nixon. 
| thought the poker playing related to the recklessness of what 
he did—the gamble he took. And then the whole ethnic dy- 
namic was interesting to me, and just became a way for me to 
treat that. | remember wanting to have a scene between the two 
of them at this point, and since | knew Charlie was a poker 
player, | went from there. 


What about the two scenes that explore the father/son 
dynamic between Charlie and Mark Van Doren? | know that 
Charles Van Doren did, in fact, write a novel about patricide 
during his stay in Paris. Did you have more information 
about this antagonistic aspect of their relationship? 


Well, that whole aspect of it was something that Redford was 
really helpful with, and it’s important to the film, so | have to 
give him credit, and | might as well give it to him in detail. I'll 
go backward: one is the scene in which Charlie confesses to his 
father. I had the bones of what's basically there in the draft Red- 
ford committed to. But then he said, “This scene should take 

Continued on page 224 
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NEWGATE PRISON'S CONDEMNED KEEP 

is pitch-black and silent until, up above, the manhole 
cover laboriously is lifted aside and set down with a 
harsh, echoing clang. A moment later, a jigglingly plump 
turnkey named SMOLLET squints past the flickering can- 
dle in his hand into the darkness below. 


SMOLLET Ratsey .. . Ratsey ... Gamaliel Ratsey. 


RATSEY’S VOICE (Gribles reproof) Captain Montres- 
sor, if you means me. Captain Montressor, you old belch. 


A ladder starts down. 


SMOLLET ['p you come. 
RATSEY’S VOICE Whi? Is it today? 
SMOLLET Today and now. 


Some seconds pass while Ratsey might be digesting this. 
Then. a clank of irons as he bestirs himself. 


THE PASSAGE ABOVE THE KEEP 

is a shadowy stone vault with Smollet’s candle at the 
core. In the center of the floor is the manhole, the top of 
the ladder projecting above its rim; before it is a small 
anvil. A keeper named LEVIDGE is kneeling alongside 
the anvil, spike in one hand, mallet in the other. Across 
the anvil, standing next to Smollet, is the prison chaplain, 
FIELDING, a small, spare, clerical hack. Their attitudes 
reflect the tedium of routine. 


Dirty, fettered hands grasp the top of the ladder and 
GAMALIEL RATSEY heaves himself up into view, pausing 
half in and half out to blink at the light. A burly, vigorous 
ruffian and (till lately) swaggering whorehouse-bully, his 
face is filthy and long unshaven. The battered hat atop 
his lousy head dejectedly sports a ragged, broken feath- 
er. His coat and shirt, once fine, are grimy now and food- 
stained; one sleeve is ripped at the shoulder; at his 
throat and wrists are bits of tattered lace. Yet his bearing 
is not without authority. 


Levidge pulls his hands to the anvil and starts tapping 
them free. 

FIELDING A few words of comfort before we begin the ser- 
vice. (Clears throat) Resignation to God's will— 

But Ratsey is concerned with matters of greater import. 
RATSEY (70 Levidge) How's the weather? 

LEVIDGE You couldn't ask for better. 

RATSEY (Pleased) Much of a crowd? 

LEVIDGE Packed solid from here to Tyburn. 


RATSEY (Assumed indifference) None of the nobility, | 
suppose. 


LEVIDGE None? Most of the court. | never knowed London 
so feverish with excitement. Got a good, rousing farewell 
speech for them? 

With a smirk of self-assurance. Ralsey gives Levidge a 
laste. 

RATSEY Let British pluck match British generosity and we 


may bid defiance to the world. (Conversationally) Thats 
just the start. 


LEVIDGE 0h. that has a ring to it. And it’s just the start. 
Oh, they'll be cheering like Bedlams. And the effect on the 
ladies, hoho. Now the legs. 


Raltsey climbs out and straddles the anvil. his soiled and 
laddered stockings drooping about his calves and ankles. 

He fingers his beard and surveys his attire as Levidge 
resumes work. 

FIELDING 4 few words of comfort before we begin the ser- 
vice... Resignation to God's will— 


RATSEY (70 Siollet) What about a razor? 


SMOLLET And a comb, too, | suppose, and a needle and 
thread. 


RATSEY That's right. | can't go out there like this. 
SMOLLET Show me your money. 


RATSEY If | had money would I have spent six weeks in the 
Condemned Hole? I'd have had a room upstairs, wouldn't 1? 
| asks a favor. 

SMOLLET Oh. ves, you'd like a favor now, wouldn't you? 
Well, | told you many and many a time, you be kind to Moth- 


er Smollet and Mother Smollet will be kind to you. But was 
vou kind? You was not. 


RATSEY It wasn't nothing personal. | just didn’t see the 
need. Was I expecting a reprieve or was | not? 


SMOLLET Oh, you just didn’t see the need. Well, when you 
stands there with the rope around your neck and no money 
for Jack Ketch, no money to give him to grease the noose and 
pull hard on your legs so you're turned off quick, when the 
cart moves out from under and you're kicking and thrashing 
and squirming and choking, you just remember Mother 
Smollet would have helped you and maybe then you'll see 
the need. 


Raltsey tenderly massages his throat. After a moment: 
FIELDING 4 few words of comfort before we begin the ser- 
vice. R— 

RATSEY (70 Siollet) If you likes, we can go to your room 


this minute. 


SMOLLET Oh), it’s too late now. 


And with a lift of his chin Smollet turns away from Ratsey. 
leaving him in a brown study and oblivious to: 


FIELDING Resignation to God's will is the way to His 
mercy. “Mercy?” you say, “For me? A highwayman? A mur- 
derer?” Yes, if you are resigned. And you should be, as I will 
now prove. There is happiness in suffering atonement, is 
there not? And the more you suffer, the happier you are? It 
follows, then, that you, with the gallows before you and the 
possibility of roasting in hell through all eternity, should be 
happiest of all. Let us pray. 


Fielding thumbs through bis prayer book. Levidge has 
done with Ratsey, removed the ladder, covered the man- 
hole and picked up bis tools. They now follow Smollet 
down the passage. 


FIELDING ((on/.) (Reads) Comfort, we beseech Thee, 
most gracious God, this Thy servant, cast down and faint of 
heart amidst— 


The door to the Press Yard is before them. At their side is a 
Dutch door leading to Smollet’s quarters. Smollet enters 
his room and swings the lower part of his door shut. It has 
a shelf like a counter and on this he places the candle. 
Levidge moves to open the door to the Yard 


FIELDING ((on/.) —the sorrows and difficulties of the 
world; and grant that, by the 


RATSEY Hold on. I'd like a drink. 
SMOLLET Not without money. 


With a smile meant to be ingratiating, Ratsey looks at 
Fielding for the first time. 


RATSEY (7) Fielding) What about some wine? 
FIELDING (Shakes his head) Scripture cautions us against it. 
RATSEY \\y treat. 


FIELDING Well, nowhere, | find, does Scripture mention 
brandy. That's what I'll have, Mr. Smollet. 





Smollet waits till Ratsey lakes out his purse and emplies it 
above the counter, producing one last coin. While the 
drinks are being served, Ratsey brings his head close to 
Fielding’s and grows confidential. 


RATSEY Parson. You know the ten miles of Dover Road 
between Gravesend and Chatham? The right to work that 
stretch belongs to me. I paid the Brotherhood a hundred 
pounds for it. It’s yours for a pound for Jack Ketch. You can 
sell it at a handsome profit. 


Fielding shakes his head. They lift their mugs in salutation 
and drink. 


RATSEY ((077/.) I'll sell you my corpse. You must know a 
sawbones who wants one. 


FIELDING Your corpse, if unclaimed, is one of Ketch’s 
perks of office. It's certain he has already arranged for its dis- 
posal. 


RATSEY ell you what, then. You've heard of Captain 
Baines? 


FIELDING Who has not? 


RATSEY If | tells you where he’s hiding, will you go to him 
immediate and borrow a pound for me? He'll give it to you if 
you mention my name. He's my mate, has been for years, 
and there never was a better. Like brothers, we are. 


FIELDING | afraid there’s no time for that. 


RATSEY Well, then, suppose I sells you his address for a 
pound and you can turn him in for the price on his head. 


Fielding declines with a gesture. 
SMOLLET Another round? 


Ratsey turns inquiringly to Fielding, whose hand goes to 
his vest pocket. And comes out with his watch. 


FIELDING We really must be getting on. 


Levidge opens the door to the Yard. Fielding opens his 
prayer book and, as he exits, resumes where he left off. 


FIELDING ((077/.) —power of Thy Holy Spirit, he may be 
enabled to go upon his way rejoicing — 


Ratsey, after a futile effort to tidy himself, squares his 
shoulders and swagegers to the threshold. 


THE PRESS YARD 

is a high-walled enclosure with a great iron door leading 
to the street at the far end. Near it, a Sheriff and a dozen 
armed Bailiffs, all mounted, are waiting in a wide double- 
file. Not far from the door to the passage above the Con- 
demned Keep is a cart with a horse and a Carter. Fielding 
is standing near its rear. 


It's a hot summer day. Tolling intermittently in the dis- 
tance, some near, some far, are the bells of perhaps ten 
of London's 137 parish-churches, each with its distinc- 
tive tone (bells, in increasing numbers in later scenes, 
will never be silent until otherwise stated). 


Ratsey pauses in the shade of the doorway, Levidge 
behind him, and cocks an ear. 


RATSEY What's that, a call to arms? The Dutchmen invad- 
ing us? 

LEVIDGE Pssing-bells. All for you. 

Gratified, Ratsey steps out into the glare and approaches 
the cart. 


A MAN'S VOICE (Calls) Pick up the step, mate, the 
worms is hungry. 
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Ratsey turns and looks up. Newgate barred windows are 


Jammed with the grinning faces of Prisoners, male and 
female. He waves a greeting as he straightens his neck- 


hand. 


A WOMAN’ §S VOICE Don't bother, dear, Ketch has a 
collar just your size. 


Ratsey guffaws and blows her a kiss. 


PRISONERS’ VOICES You'll fry in hell, mate... Ta-ta, 


cat’s meat... They'll stretch your neck for you. . . 


The words become undistinguishable as these and other 
voices blend in a prolonged roaring interspersed with 
whistles and catcalls. 


FIELDING (70 Ratsey) Are you familiar with the Litany for 
the Dying? 


RATSEY (70 a prisoner above) So are you, a chamber pot 
full. 


FIELDING There are various responses for you to make. 
(Points to a page) | say this and you that. Then | this and— 
You can read? 


RATSEY |'m a gentleman, I should hope, a knight of the 
road, not a bloody clerk. (70 a prisoner) So's your mother. 
Your sister, too. 


LEVIDGE Pardon, gentlemen. 


They step apart and Levidge moves between them carry- 
ing on his shoulder a coffin which he slides onto the cart. 
As it passes Ratsey s nose, he gazes at it thoughtfully. 

At once, a high, clear tenor knifes through the din which 
simmers down at the sound. 


A PRISONER (3/7725) It all comes out even/As you pays 
your debt—/Lilliburlero bullen ala—/Your mouth may be 
dry/But your britches is wet-—/Lilliburlero bullen ala. 


RATSEY (Shaking his fist) Whose mouth is dry, you bas- 
tard? 





But the last word is drowned out by the Prisoners as they 
crash into the chorus which they sing as Ratsey spits and 
spits again, pointing to the splashes on the ground to show 
how mistaken they are. 


PRISONERS’ VOICES lero. lero, lilliburlero,/Lil- 
liburlero bullen ala—/Lero, lero, lilliburlero./Lilliburlero 
bullen ala. 


ANOTHER PRISONER’S VOICE \o need now for 
doctors,/No need now for pills—/Lilliburlero bullen ala—/ 
Jack Ketch has a cure/For all of your ills—/Lilliburlero 
bullen ala. 


PRISONERS’ VOICES Lero, lero, lilliburlero,/Lil- 
liburlero bullen ala—/Lero, lero, lilliburlero./Lilliburlero 


bullen ala. 


During this last, Ratsey has grasped the cart, preparing to 
enter, but the next verse spins him around in a rage to 


face the Prisoners again. 


A THIRD PRISONER’S VOICE Help the poor man/To 
climb in, if you please—/Lilliburlero bullen ala—/His guts 
is now water,/He’s weak in the knees—/Lilliburlero bullen 
ala. 


RATSEY Who's weak in the knees? 


And, as the next chorus starts, Ratsey vaults nimbly up 


into the cart and begins to jig, feet pounding, fingers 
snapping. 


PRISONERS’ VOICES (/ws/er) Lero, lero, lilliburlero,/ 
Lilliburlero bullen ala—/Lero. lero. lilliburlero./Lilliburlero 
bullen ala. 


They repeat the chorus at once, clapping their hands to the 
beat. Ratsey's hat flies off unnoticed as his rigadoon gets 
wilder and wilder. God knows what demon he is exorcis- 
ing or what virtue—courage? manhood? daring7—he is 
frying lo prove. 


PRISONERS’ VOICES ((Cov/.) (Even faster) Lero, \ero, 
lilliburlero,/Lilliburlero bullen ala—/Lero, lero, lilliburlero,/ 
Lilliburlero bullen ala. 


Now Ratsey leaps into the air and there he is dancing atop 
his own coffin, heels drumming, hair tossing, possessed. 


PRISONERS’ VOICES ((070/.) (And faster and faster) 
Lero, lero, lilliburlero,/Lilliburlero bullen ala—/Lero, lero, 
lilliburlero./Lilliburlero bullen ala. 


On the last word, Ratsey concludes with a thunderous 
stomp and a triumphant leer up at the Prisoners. A 
moment of hard-breathing silence. Then pandemonium 
as the Prisoners shout, scream and whistle. Chest heaving, 
Ratsey accepts the plaudits before clapping his left hand to 
the inside of his crook 'd right elbow in the ancient gesture. 
That done, he faces the front of the cart and assumes a 
debonair pose. 


The cheering continues while Fielding clambers into the 
cart and the Sheriff raises his hand in signal. It increases 
as a Guard swings open the metal door and the cart rolls 
foward it and, with and between the files of mounted 
Bailiffs. out into the street. 


THE STREETS LEADING TO TYBURN 
are deserted. Utterly. Ratsey's expectant grin fades as his 
bewilderment grows. His eyes dart about. And he sees: 


Here and there, on both sides of the street, houses with 
windows shuttered and, lounging at their front doors, 
Watchers with halberds in their hands. 











FIELDING 0) God the Father; Have mercy upon the soul of 
Thy servant. O God the Son; Have mercy upon the soul of Thy 
servant. 0 God the Holy Ghost; Have mercy upon the soul of 
Thy servant. O Holy Trinity, One God; Have mercy upon the 
soul of Thy servant. 





Ratsey looks back toward the Press Yard and sees Levidge. 
just inside, doubled up with laughter as the metal door 
shuts. 


FIELDING (Co7/.) From all evil, from all sin. from all 
tribulation: Good Lord, deliver him. 


About to question Fielding. Ratsey is forestalled by what 
he sees as they come abreast and pass the graveyard of 
a small parish church: mounds of a dozen new graves: 
diggers al work in others; mourners following a shoulder- 
born coffin through the tombstones; a huddle of mourners 
about a grave being filled. 


FIELDING ((o7/.) By Thy Holy Incarnation, by Thy Cross 
and Passion, by Thy Precious Death and Burial; Good Lord, 
deliver him. 


The cart is approaching another house with a Watcher on 
guard. Ratsey, again about to question Fielding, again is 
Jorestalled by the abrupt bursting open of a ground-floor 
window's shutters to reveal a MAN IN A NIGHTSHIRT 
strugeling wlth a HAGGARD WOMAN and a TEENAGE 
BOY. The Man In A Nightshirt, eves rolling in delirium. 
breaks free and leaps down to the street. 


HAGGARD WOMAN \No. No. Simon. Come back. 
TEENAGE BOY Father. Father. Please. Father 


The Watcher gives chase. The Man In A Nightshirt lurches 
between the horses in the file nearest him, staggers to the 
oncoming cart and tries lo grasp the Carter's arm. In ter- 
ror, the Carter avoids him and, lashing him again and 
again, sends him reeling back. Also terrified, as the Man 
In A Nightshirt clutches at him to keep from falling, a 
Bailiff savagely kicks him away. The Haggard Woman 
shrieks as he collapses to the cobbles, inert. She raises her 
arms imploringly to the cart as it rolls on. 


HAGGARD WOMAN /(1!¢pin1g) Pray for us. Pray for us. 
Ratsey turns to Fielding. 
FIELDING The Plague is upon us. The Black Plague. 


TYBURN HILL 

is in open country. The gallows is on its crest with a lad- 
der going from the ground to the crossbeam. JACK 
KETCH is sitting on the ground with his back against the 
upright, a grizzled, stumpy man smoking a pipe. On the 
slope below him, fashioning a noose, is his savagely 
morose assistant, DAN. Below Dan is an open-faced 
teenager, the ‘prentice MORTIMER. 


DAN No more hangings after this for fear the plague'll 
spread if there's crowds. (Spits) 


MORTIMER Jou can't blame him. 


DAN What do you know about it? We had a touch of plague 
twenty years ago and another twenty years before that and 
they didn’t call off hangings then, did they, Mr. Ketch? How 
do I support my family if no one hangs? Does the Lord Mayor 
ask hisself that? 


KETCH You want to think of it like this, Dan. They won't be 
sending nobody somewhere else for hanging, will they, like 
France, say, or Italy? No, they'll just be accumulating till the 
proper time like money in the bank. We'll soon enough get 
our hands on them. 


DAN Soon? Did you see last week’s Mortality Bill? Over 
eighty dead of plague and seven parishes infected in less than 
a month. It's spreading like brushfire. I'd like to get my 
hands on him. 


KETCH Here, now, none of that. 


DAN Not the Lord Mayor. That damned Dutchman who 
started it. 


MORTIMER \\y cad says it was a witch. 


DAN | ain't surprised, seeing his offspring. It was a Dutch 
bosun from a Dutch merchant brig. He comes ashore with 
two sailors and they takes lodging not ten houses from mine 
in Drury Lane. And does he tell anyone them same two sailors 
is dying of plague? We didn’t know it till they turned up their 
toes. And when we looks for him, he’s gone. 


MORTIMER Probably back in Holland by now. 


DAN (se your brain, you young snot. Between the time they 
come ashore and the time they died, we started a war with 
Holland, didn't we? How’s he going to leave London when 
there’s been no Dutch shipping? He’s still here, somewhere. If 
anything happens to my family, I'll find him and kill him 
with these two hands. (7osses noose to Ketch) How's that, 
Mr. Ketch? 


KETCH | always likes the loose end tucked in more like this, 
see? 

MORTIMER Here they come, Mr. Ketch. 

Ketch tosses Mortimer the rope. 

KETCH Up you goes, young Mortimer. 

Mortimer heads for the ladder with the rope in his hands. 


Led by the Sheriff and flanked by the Bailiffs, the cart with 
Ratsey and Fielding in it comes up the hill and stops 
directly beneath the crossbeam. The Sheriff and Bailiffs 
ride on a few feet, bunching, before reining in; most dis- 
mount. Ketch and Dan climb up into the cart. 
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KETCH (7) Ratsey) Now, now, it won't be so bad. 


RATSEY (Explodes) A fine hanging, I must say. Not one 
bloody spectator. 

DAN (Fingering Ralseys coat) He won't get much for this. 
KETCH It's the custom at this time in the proceedings to 
make me and my lads a small gift by way of saying thank 


you for whatever small courtesies we can render, if you knows 
what I mean. 


RATSEY (Jiking oul a watch) Here, will this do? 
KETCH (Reaching for it) Oh, a very handsome piece. |— 


FIELDING (Sva/ching it) That's mine. Really, how could 
you? At this awesome moment? Let me implore you again to 
make an open confession of sins, repenting them heartily for 
the good of your soul. 

Ratsey spits. Fielding gives it up as hopeless. 

KETCH That all you had, that watch? (Hardening) Too 
bad, bucko. Ready up there, young Mortimer? 


Dan lies Ratsey’s hands behind him as Mortimer lets 
down the noose. 


FIELDING (\eanwhile—reads) The Almighty and merci- 
ful Lord grant thee pardon and remission of all thy sins, and 
the grace and comfort of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


Ketch prepares to put the noose around Ratsey s neck. 
KETCH Any last words? 


RATSEY Let British pluck match British generosity—ah, to 
hell with it. 


As Ketch raises the noose, Mortimer creates a disturbance 


by slipping down the last few rungs of the ladder. 
KETCH You wants to be more careful, young Mortimer. 


MORTIMER (Approaching) Mr. Ketch, | suddenly feels 
queer and that’s the truth. 


Mortimer sits down heavily near the wheel, holding his 
head. 


FIELDING Almighty God, the soul— 


Then a thought occurs to Fielding, the same that has just 
occurred to Ketch and Dan. 


FIELDING (Cov/.) It's not the plague? Boy, you don’t have 
the plague? 


Mortimer topples over on his side, moaning. With a shout, 
the Sheriff and the Bailiffs fling themselves into the saddle 
and ride a little distance off before bunching again and 
milling around uncertainly. 


DAN Let's get on with it, quick. 


Ketch raises the noose but Ratsey jerks his head away. 


RATSEY I've changed my mind. | wants to repent heartily 
of my sins. 


KETCH 0h, no, not now you don’t. 
FIELDING We cannot deny him repentance. 
KETCH It won't take long, will it? 


RATSEY (Jukes a deep breath—then) When | was three 
vears old— 


DAN 0h, Christ. 
KETCH Mr. Fielding, | ap- RATSEY —! committed 


peals to you. my first crime. My mother 


a kept her money in a jar in 
FIELDING (7) Ralsey) saci Mauka sal 
te -— the pantry and one day | 
It’s quality that matters, not 


eg al . Wanted to buy some barley 
quantity. Justone moment's A en 

sugar awful bad so I goes to 
true repentance and the 


qe chi. ie ete cacti the pantry and I takes a 
Good Thief's case was ac- ie . 

stool and | stands on that 
cepted. 


stool and steals a penny out 
DAN | don't care if! goes — of that there jar. My next 
to hell for this. crime was a few months 
later when I was three and 
a half. A playmate of mine, 
he had a spinning-top and | 
had none. Well,— 


Dan puts the noose around Ratseys neck and tightens it. 
shoves Fielding off the cart and, with Ketch, jumps down. 


KETCH (70 the Carler) All right, now, pull away, quick. 


But the Carter, standing well away from the cart and 
Mortimer, shakes his head in stubborn refusal. Dan dash- 
es lo the driver's seat and snatches up the whip. 


FIELDING (Quickly) Depart, 0 Christian soul, out of this 
world in the name of— 


Dan raises the whip to lash the nag’s rump. 


HARRY’S VOICE Hold on. 


HARRY POYNTZ 

descends from his coach before it has stopped and hur- 
ries toward the cart. A prospering tradesman and rising 
politician in his late thirties, he is self-made and solidly 
middle-class. Until recently, when this best of all possible 
worlds, in which all was for the best, began to rock 
beneath his feet, he was also self-confident and self- 
satisfied; now he is disturbed, although this is glossed over 
by his habitual forcefulness and inoffensive heartiness. He 
has a sturdy body; his face reflects a fair intelligence; his 
attire is conservative and devoid of frills. As he nears Mor- 
timer, Fielding makes a warning gesture. 





FIELDING Jhiat boy may be infected. 

Harry stops short and recoils a step before addressing Ratsey. 
HARRY You. up there. I'm Harry Poyntz. Alderman of St. 
Barnabas parish. I'm here to offer you the chance to escape 
hanging. Would vou be willing to do as you're told, no mat- 


ter what, risking death by plague if need be, in return for a 
pardon? 

Ralsey nods. 

HARRY ((077/.) Are vou certain you understand? Death by 
plague? 

Ratsey nods, 

HARRY ((07//.) Free him. 

And, taking a paper from bis cuff. Harry hurries toward 
the Sheriff. After a moment, Dan overcomes his reluctance 
fo be closer to Mortimer; he scrambles up into the cart to 
remove the noose and untie the dazed Ratsey. Harry. 


alongside the Sheriff on his horse, holds up the paper for 
him to read. 


HARRY ((077/.) Mr. Lawrence directs you to place him in 
my custody. You acknowledge the Lord Mayor's signature? 


A glance al the order and the Sheriff. eager to be gone. 
turns his mount and rides off. followed by the Bailiffs. 
Ralsey freed. Dan shoves him out, kicks his hat after him 
and looks up at Ketch on the crossbeam picking at the 
knots in the rope. The Carter mounts quickly to bis seat. 


DAN For God's sake, Mr. Ketch, leave it. Pll buy vou another 
rope. 
FIELDING What about the boy? 


DAN Damn the boy and let’s be out of this, he’s poisoning 
the air. 


Harry, in the coach, puts his head out the door. tmpatient. 
HARRY (7) Aalsey) Well? Well? 


Ratsey heads for the coach. As he arrives, his knees buckle 
and he clutches the door to save himself from falling. 


HARRY ((07//.) Too narrow a squeak for you, was it? 


Harry disappears to reappear a moment later with a 
flask. Ratsey grabs it and gulps as he is pulled in. 


HARRY ((07:/.) (70 the Coachman) Back, now, and quick. 


The door is shut and the coach moves off. Ketch comes slip- 
ping down the ladder with the rope over his arm. Dan 
hauls him up into the cart. 


DAN (70 Fielding) In, if you're coming. 
FIELDING \ou can't leave him. 


DAN Bloody well can and will. 


The Carter whacks bis nag and the cart lurches away at 
high speed. 


FIELDING No. Wait for me. 


Fielding runs afler the cart, stops short in indecision and 
runs back toward Mortimer. Again be starts after the cart 
and again he returns. Then he sits down, looking at Mor- 
limer and plucking at the grass. 


IN THE COACH 

Harry is sitting between PROTHERO, his clerk, who is 
reading, and BLANCHE, a white setter he loves. Ratsey is 
on the floor at their feet, his back against a door, sucking, 
at the flask. Prothero is a smallish, intelligent young man, 
neat and sleek as a weasel, with a guarded but deferential 
manner. 


HARRY (/ovdling Blanche) Oh, God, we'd like to be out 
in the fields with a gun today, wouldn't we, eh? Rabbits, 
Blanche, rabbits. (She barks) If you were human, what a 
fine wife you'd make, you sweet, loving, loving, loving, 
gentle-mouthed bitch. 


Harrys last words have brought with them a train of 


melancholy thoughts over which he muses. Then he snaps 
oul of tt. puts Blanche aside and tdly glances at Prothero s 
book. After a moment. be takes it from Protheros reluc- 
fant hand and looks at the title with an indulgent smile. 


HARRY ((0/.) (Reads) William Lilly's Astrological Judg- 
ments For The Year “65. 


Prothero reaches for the book but Harry nudges his hand 
auay. 


HARRY ((ov/.) (Reading a page) And in June, the Sun 
entering Cancer will have many terrible effects, among them 
the Sword and the Plague. And the Plague will be a great one 
and a world of miserable people will perish therein. (Looks 
up) Prothero, Prothero. 


PROTHERO The man predicted June, Mr. Poyntz, and 
here is June and there's war and there’s plague. You call that 
nonsense? 


HARRY How can I, when any month he names will find war 
and plague somewhere in the world? But it is nonsense to think 
it means London. You'll notice he doesn't say so himselt. 


PROTHERO Then what of the comet last Christmas? If it 
had no import for the City, why did it come so low? And what 
of that man seen running through the streets one night last 
week, crving, “Woe to London, woe to London,” naked but for 
his drawers? 


HARRY Perhaps the lady's husband came home unex- 
pectedly. 
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PROTHERO \\ |i:ii’ 
Harry laughs and whacks Protheros thigh. 


HARRY [Don't worry about it. London will stand whether he 
runs about with his drawers or without them. 


PROTHERO We'll. of course. | myself don't believe in any 


ot this. 


HARRY And vou should not. What is more precious to me 
than my unborn child? If | thought it endangered, would I sit 
here so calmly? Yet vou see me. The plague is not a great one 
and it’s only in the suburbs. Not a trace of it within the Cit) 
wall and none in our parish. If not for the Lord Mayor's 
orders, I'd pay it no mind at all. As it is, well, it does no harm 
to be prepared. 


The couch is slowing. Harry glances oul the window. 


PROTHERO (1li7209/ fo himself) Nes. it’s best to be prepared. 


ALDERSGATE 

is. as the name indicates, one of the gates in the massive 
old City wall. Thin streams of vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic flow through it in both directions under the eye of a 
blue-coated CONSTABLE with a red staff of office. As the 
coach stops, he comes to the window and caretully scrut- 
nizes each occupant. Harry leans forward to speak to him. 


CONSTABLE (Avichling his forehead) ON, vs vou, Mr. 
Povniz. (Noticing Ratsey) What's this? 


HARRY Never mind, Constable. it’s nothing to concern you. 
CONSTABLE Jou knows our orders, Mr. Poyntz. He aint a 


vagrant? Or a loose person? He ain't from a infected house or 
alley? He ain't sick? 


HARRY \o. no. no. | vouch tor him. 


The Constable nods and steps back. The coach moves on. 


IN THE COACH 
Prothero is taking several papers out of his hat and a 
pencil from his pocket. 


PROTHERO 11hi:it reminds me. If the plague shoud reach 
the City, we'll need additional constables to keep undesirables 
out of St. Barnabas. 


HARRY Sweet Christ, no matter which way we turn another 
expense in the offing. Watchers, nurses, scavengers, rakers, 
gravediggers. Where do we get the money? 


PROTHERO Jou could levy a special tax. 


HARRY (hi, God, no. They'd never again elect me to office. 
| wish I'd thought of asking the Lord Mayor for convicts last 
week, when they were hanging a dozen. We must find a way 
to cut corners. 


PROTHERO Well. |'ve pencilled in John Hayward for one 


of the corpse-bearers, if that meets with your approval. 
HARRY Js tht sale” 
PROTHERO He hasn't actually harmed anyone as yet. It 


won't be an easy position for us to fill, Mr. Poyntz. No one will 
be eager to handle the bodies of plague victims. Unless. of 
course, there's great unemployment. Then they will be fight- 
ing for the work. 


HARRY | was about to send him to Bedlam. 
PROTHERO 1hi:it would be another charge against the 


parish for his keep. 


HARRY I:wward for corpse-bearer it is. And what have we 
in mind for—? (/dicales Ralsey) 


RATSEY Captain Montressor’s the name. 
PROTHERO | ve put Rilses down for corpse-bearer, too. 
RATSEY Me? Corpse-bearer? 


HARRY Listen. vou. If vou now prefer hanging, say so and 
Il have vou back on the gallows before you can blink. If not. 
you'll do your duty, no matter what the risk, as we all will, 
from His Majesty on down. Understood? 


Ratsey is about to protest when, without more warning 
than the abrupt neighing of a horse. the coach stops with a 
spine-jarring crash. 


HARROW ALLEY 

is a narrow, refuse-strewn way hemmed in on both sides 
by three- and four-story buildings. A few are tenements. 
The rest, occupied by merchants, tradesmen and arti- 
sans, are shops below and homes above, with gardens 
and stables in the rear. Projecting on iron branches over 
most of the front doors are vividly colored shop signs - 
3 Red Bull, a Green Dragon - to catch the eyes of illiter- 
ate customers and patrons. 





The Alley stretches from St. Barnabas Church on the 
corner, and the Pye Tavern opposite, to Barnabas Gate, 
an archway in the old City wall leading to open fields. 
There are twenty to thirty buildings on each side. The 
church has a churchyard with a shade tree or two among 
the headstones and a clocktower where a wooden figure 
of Death - an hourglass in one hand, a dart in the other 
- appears to strike the hour. 


There is the usual weekday bustle and clamor of Shop- 
keepers and ‘Prentices haggling with Customers, Food- 
vendors crying their wares from door to door, a Drover 
with a cow or two, an Old Clothes Man with a tower of 
half-a-dozen hats on his head, a Small Coals Man with a 
sack on his back, a Tinker and a couple of street musi- 
cians, the Fiddler here and the Bagpiper there. It is 
almost impossible to distinguish the: 


STREET CRIES Any milk here? Milk below... Come buy, 
come buy, what d've lack? ... Cherry-ripe . .. Kitchen stuff. .. 
Any pots to mend? Any pans? Here’s fine herrings . . . Fine 
mackerel | have to sell... Peas, white-hearted cabbages . . . 
Come buy my oysters... Vinegar, lilv-white . . . Silks and 
laces trom Spanish places . . . 


Entering the Alley from a side street that runs past the Pye. 
Harrys coach has locked front wheels with one turning 
into the Alley at the church corner, an ornate, embla- 
zoned vehicle with a liveried COACHMAN, liveried Foot- 
men and a six-horse team. 


LIVERIED COACHMAN (/)) Harrys Coachman) No 


bloody eves in vour bloody head, vou bloody abortion? 


Both jump down from their seats and hurry to the wheels 
to determine the damage. Opening the door of his coach 
and coming erect preparatory to stepping down, Harry 
sees something that brings a puzzled frown to his face: 


Behind the other coach ts a line of scores and scores of 


similarly ornate coaches interspersed with baggage 
wagons and laden pack animals; mounted. armed 
Retainers guard the flanks; dozens of devil-may-care 
Cavaliers. dressed for travel. race up and down the line 
as though on a spree: bere and there. a horse or two rears 
in the press. 

Harry descends to the street. Inside the coach with which 
his has locked. behind the raised window of its door. are 
Iwo Ladies in dazzling apparel. a YOUNG COURTIER 
singing lo his own lute accompaniment and a young 
nobleman named SIR FRANCIS. Sir Francis opens the 


SIR FRANCIS | sity. are vou here for the money | owe? 


HARRY \o. no. Sir Francis. of course not. | live in Harrow 
Allev. 


SIR FRANCIS [Do vou, Mr. Poyntz, do vou. (70 bis Coach- 
man) Well, Abel? Well? Well? (7o Harry) Haven't a penny 
with me now. Come see me in Oxtord and we'll settle it there. 


HARRY (Oxford. Sir Francis? 


SIR FRANCIS 0f course. (Gestures foward the coaches 
behind) We're all going. The entire Court. No plague there, 
vou know. You come see me in Oxford. 


HARRY | in remaining in the City, Sir Francis. 

SIR FRANCIS Jespite the plague? 

HARRY [t's not as bad as all that. 

SIR FRANCIS Then you haven't seen this week's Mortality 


Bill? No, no, how could vou? Doesn't go on sale till tomorrow. 


Sir Francis takes a copy of the bill from bis pocket and 


hands it to Harry. 


SIR FRANCIS There. See? One hundred and ninety-three 
dead of plague and five more out-parishes infected. All in one 
week. Frighttul, eh? 


Sir Francis s Coachman approaches and opens the door: 


COACHMAN Ready. my lord. 


door and gets out. 


SIR FRANCIS (7/0 dis 
Coachman) Abel, Abel. How 
much longer, damn it? 


LIVERIED COACHMAN 
Ill have it right in a min- 
ute, my lord. 

SIR FRANCIS / \o//cig 
Harry) Why, it’s the tailor. 
HARRY Sir Francis. 

SIR FRANCIS (7/0 fhe 
ladies) My dears, this is my 
tailor and the finest in Eng- 
land. 


HARRY Ladies. 


YOUNG COURTIER 
(Singing) Drink todav/And 
drown all sorrow,/You may 
all/Be dead tomorrow./Best 
While vou have it/Use vour 
breath,/There is no drink- 
ing/After death./Wine works 
the heart up./Wakes_ the 
wit./There is no cure for age/ 
But it./It helps the head- 
ache,/Cough and phthisic/ 
And is for all diseases/ 
Physic./Then let us swill 
now/For our health,/Who 
drinks well/Serves the com- 
monwealth,/And he that 
will/To bed go sober/Falls 


SIR) FRANCIS Good. 
good. (70 Harry) No need 
for such a long face. You 
come along to Oxtord and 
vou'll be sate. 


HARRY | wasnt thinking 
of myself, Sir Francis. 

SIR FRANCIS \\ hat then’ 
HARRY With all of vou 


going off. His Majesty will 
be left to carry the entire 
burden alone. 

SIR FRANCIS His \ajes- 
ty. Mr. Poyntz? His Majesty 
was the first to leave. 


YOUNG COURTIER 
(Singing) Wealth, my lad,/ 
Was made to wander,/Let it 
wander,/As it will:/Call the 
bawd/And call the pander,/ 
Bid them come/And take 
their fill. /When the bonny/ 
Blade carouses,/Pockets full/ 
And spirits high,/What are 
acres?/What are houses?/ 
Only dirt./Or wet or dry./ 
Should the guardian/Friend 
or mother/Tell the woes/Of 
willful waste:/Scorn. their 
counsel,/Scorn their both- 
er,/You can hang/Or drown 
at last. 


And, with this, Sir Francis enters his coach and it speeds 
down Harrow Alley and through Barnabas Gate to the 


SIR FRANCIS Have vou — like the leaf/In sere Octo- 
come to dun me? I say, are ber. 
vou chasing after me to—? 


Sir Francis slams the coach door shut. 


open country beyond. It is followed by a seemingly end- 
less cavalcade of coaches containing Ladies and Gentle- 
men and their Children and their Children’s Nurses. 


laughing and singing as though bound for the merriest of 


picnics. Harry watches them pass, then turns to his coach 
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which has backed into the side street. His eyes are wet as he 
meets Prothero’s gaze. 


HARRY Well, after all, the King’s life is not to be jeopardized. 
PROTHERO Precisely what | was thinking, Mr. Poyntz. 
HARRY | mean to say, I'm happy he had the good sense to go. 


PROTHERO His advisors probably had their hands full 
persuading him. How he must have protested. 


HARRY Yes. how he must have . . . We'll walk the rest of the 
way. Come, Blanche. 


The setter bounds down out of the coach. Prothero and 
Ratsey descend to follow a thoughtful and deeply dis- 
turbed Harry as he shoulders his way into the Alley, stay- 
ing close to the buildings to avoid traffic. 


Near the entrance to the Pye, there is a recessed angle in 
the wall. Standing in it, as he has daily for many years, is 
SOLOMON EAGLE. He is elderly, gaunt and tall; his eves 
are unwaveringly fixed on the ground before him. In 
response to a Call, he is preaching in a steady monotone, 
seemingly not caring whether anyone pays attention or 
not. No one ever has. 


EAGLE And after this | looked and behold a door was 
opened in heaven and the first voice which I heard was as it 
were of a trumpet talking with me which said come up hither 
and I will show thee things which must be hereafter and— 


As Harry approaches with Blanche, Prothero and Ratsey, 
MAG FEENY, wife of the proprietor, comes out of the Pye to 
empty a bucket of slops. A harrassed, slatternly, under- 
sized, middle-aged bag of bones, she bobs her head at 
Harry and gives him one of her marvelous smiles. 


HARRY Is your husband 
about, Mrs. Feeny? 


MRS. FEENY He's up- 
stairs agonizing over the 
accounts once more, poor 
man, seeing if he can find 
another penny or two for the 
taxes We OWES. 


HARRY Be good enough 
to ask him to come down, 
Mrs. Feeny. (70 Prothero) 
Arrange with him for Rat- 
sey’s keep. 


EAGLE (Con/.) —and 
immediately | was in the 
spirit and behold a throne 
was set in heaven and one 
sat on the throne and he that 
sat was to look upon like a 
jasper and a sardine stone 
and there was a rainbow 
round about the throne in 
sight like unto an emerald 
and round about the throne 
were four and twenty seats 
and upon the seats I saw four 
and twenty elders sitting 
clothed in white raiment 
and they had on their heads 
crowns of gold and out of 
the throne proceeded light- 
nings and thunderings and 
voices and there were seven 
lamps of fire burning— 


Harry walks on with Blanche as Prothero shepherds Ratsey 
into the Pye. 


IN THE FEENY’S BEDROOM 

JACK FEENY, wearing only a shirt, lies half off the bed, 
searching for something under it. Overbearing, disgrun- 
tled, humorless, he naturally fancies himself a host with- 
out peer. He raises his head as Mrs. Feeny enters. 


JACK FEENY Where's the bloody pot? 
MRS. FEENY Under the bloody bed. 
JACK FEENY Where under the bloody bed? 
MRS. FEENY Here under the bloody bed. 


She snatches it out and hands it to him. Sitting up, he 
overturns it. A handful of coins cascades to the cover. 


JACK FEENY Seems to me we should have taken in more 
than this last night. Half a barrel was emptied. 


MRS. FEENY And | knows who emptied most of it. 


JACK FEENY Must I drink with the trade or mustn't I? Get 
out of here. 


MRS. FEENY Alderman Poyntz wants a word with you. 
About what we owes the parish, most like. 


JACK FEENY Tell him he don’t get blood from a stone. 
Tell him I may have some money next week. Tell him I'm 
doing my best. Tell him— 


MRS. FEENY And who's to do the cooking and the clean- 
ing and the serving while | tells him all that? 


JACK FEENY ‘ell Beck | says she’s to do it. 
MRS. FEENY Beck ain't home. 


JACK FEENY Not home yet? Why, the old goat. A whole 
night of it and now most of the day. Bloody marvel at his age. 
All right, I'll come down. 


MRS. FEENY [f that girl don’t start helping her Ma 
around here, she'll get this hand in her face. 


JACK FEENY She'll put all he pays her in that hand, 
won't she? How many can say that of their daughters, eh? 
Send Toby to fetch her. And you let her alone. A good girl, 
Beck. 


IN DR. HODGES’ BEDROOM 

BECK shuts the door to the anteroom, which she had 
opened a crack, and turns to DR. NATHANIEL HODGES, 
who is sitting cross-legged on the bed. She is eighteen, 
with a pretty, sulky face and a figure that makes men gasp. 
Hodges, almost seventy, is a corpulent giant, cynical, 
irreverent, humane and misanthropic; he has absolutely 
no illusions. Each wears only a blanket. 





BECK Says he’s a patient of yours name of Spicer. Should | 
tell him to wait? Or do you want to try again? 


HODGES Whiat’s the use of tryin’? 
BECK Maybe a drink would help. 


HODGES A drink would kill me. No, I'm done with that, 
100. 


BECK Maybe tomorrow will be better. 
HODGES ‘Jomorrow I'll be even older. 


Beck shrugs. A pebble rattles against the windowpane. She 
pads across the room and looks out. 


In the street below is a gentle, sad little thirty-year-old 
Jamaican Negro named TOBY. 


TOBY (Calls to Beck) Your Ma wants you immediate if 
you're done. 


Beck nods and turns back to the room. 

BECK (70 Hodves) | have to go. Lots of the gentry seems to 
be traveling. 

She starts to dress. Hodges gestures vaguely toward some 
coins on a table. 

BECK /Cont.) Oh, that’s all right. Ain't as though something 
happened. 

HODGES /ike some .. . take some, Beck. 


BECK How much? 
HODGES Whatever you like. 
BECK The usual, then. 


Hodges gets off the bed and, holding the blanket about 
him, goes into the anteroom as Beck resumes dressing. 


INHODGES’ ANTEROOM 

the Patient, a slack-jawed mechanic, gets up as Hodges 
enters and holds out to him a small glass bottle half-filled 
with liquid. Bemused, Hodges takes the bottle and goes 
to the window. 


HODGES (Sadly humming) King David and King 
Solomon/Led merry, merry lives,/With many, many lady- 
friends/And many, many wives. 


Hodges flicks aside the curtain, holds the bottle up to the 
light and squints at it. 


HODGES ((07/.) But when old age came on them,/With 
many, many qualms,/King Solomon wrote the Proverbs,/ 
King David wrote the Psalms. 


During the last, Hodges dips a finger into the liquid and 
lastes it. 


HODGES /(07//.) | wish | had your kidneys, Spicer. 


Beck enters, dressed, from the bedroom and goes toward 
the door to the staircase. 


HODGES (Cont) (Jo Beck) Deliver a message to Mr. 
Poyntz for me, like a good girl? 


IN HARROW ALLEY 

Harry is discussing the Mortality Bill with SAM KILLI- 
GREW, the Grocer; MR. WICK, the Linen-draper, an 
elderly little shopkeeper, looks over his shoulder. SAM, 
with his tense, six-year-old son DICKIE sitting on his 
arm, is bareheaded and wears an apron. Harry's age, he 
is meaty, bluff, shrewd and successful: in his large, 
crowded shop behind them Two 'Prentices are waiting 
on Customers; in the warehouse alongside, Another 
‘Prentice is helping Mrs. Killigrew, SAL, unload a barrow 
of cheeses. Sal is a sturdy, comely helpmeet, good- 
humored and patient. 


SAM (Reading the bill) Saint Brides’ parish now, too. Oh, 
I'm glad I changed my mind about opening another shop 
there. Trade must be fallen off to nothing. And St. James’ 
parish as well. (Shakes his head) | tell you, Harry, boy, death 
is coming too close for comfort. 


Dickies face puckers and he lets out a wail. 
SAM (Cont.) What is it, Dickie? Tell me. 


DICKIE Humphrey says if I die they'll put me in a hole in 
the ground and the worms will eat me. 


SAM Now, now, now, would your Da-da let that happen to 
you? Would I? I'd keep the worms out by first shutting you up 
in a big, strong wooden box. Only after that would I put you 
in the hole in the ground. See? 


Oddly enough, Dickle cries harder than before. 


HARRY 0h, for God's sake, Sam, give him to me. Big, 
strong, wooden box. 


Harry takes Dickie in his arms and soothes him. Mr. Wick 
snatches the bill from Sam and avidly reads it. 


HARRY ((ov/.) (To Dickie) Now, you listen to your Uncle 
Poyntz. 

DICKIE You're not my uncle. 

HARRY Well, true, but we've known each other a long time, 


haven't we? Didn't you dandle me on your knee when I was a 
baby? 


DICKIE (Delighted) You dandled me on your knee. 


HARRY 0h, was that the way of it? Anyway, no one’s going 
to shut you up in a wooden box and no one’s going to put 
you in a hole in the ground. And if you see any worms— 
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catch them and we'll go fishing, you and Blanche here and 1. 
Agreed? 


Beginning to hiccup. Dickie nods vigorously. As Harry puts 
him down, Mr. Wick returns the bill to Sam and scuttles off. 


SAM Sal. He’s got the hiccups. Do something about it. 
SAL (Looking up from the barrow) Hiccups is nothing. 
SAM You heard what I said. 

SAL Oh, Sam, you'd think he’s the first child we ever raised. 


SAM He's the first son. (70 Dickie) Go to your ma. 


As Dickie goes to Sal, Beck approaches. Seeing Harry before 


he sees her, she tugs her bodice down a bit for better display. 


BECK Mr. Povntz, sir. Dr. Hodges sends you a message. He 
says he will not be at your celebration this evening, much as 
he regrets. 


HARRY 0h? Did something come up? 

BECK (A/ier a giggle) No, sir. His spirits is low, he says. 
HARRY Thank you. 

Beck walks on. Harry and Sam follow her with their eves. 


SAM Ever crossed your mind you'd like to play at slaps- 
and-tickles with that one? 


HARRY 0h, no, no, no. No. 
SAM One no would have been enough, Harry. 
HARRY She'd prove more trouble than she’s worth. 


SAM Not with proper handling. A woman, a dog and a wal- 
nut tree, the more you beat them the better they be. 


HARRY (/iidicating the bill) Done with that? 
SAM (Relurning it) It's bad, bad news, Harry, boy. 


HARRY [f Mr. Lawrence is not greatly alarmed, why should 
we be? 


SAM (lapping the bill) Ah, but when you met with the 
Lord Mavor this morning, this had not vet come out. How 
does he feel about it now? You understand, it’s not so much 
me I'm troubled for but the little ones. The younger they are, 
they say, the more dangerous it is. I'm told that simply from 
the mother’s having seen a plague victim at a distance, a 
child in the womb came dead before its time. Not only that, it 
had turned monst—ah, forgive me, Harry, | had no right to 
be saving that to you. It’s an old woman’s tale, I'm certain. 


HARRY Come, Blanche. 


Harry turns away from Sam and starts down the street. 


As Sam enters his shop to attend to a customer, Sal calls: 


SAL Harry. Harry. Send Nan home, will you? 


Harry's pace quickens until he is almost running. He 
passes Mr. Wicks shop. Mr. Wick and MRS. WICK are on the 
steps of the front door. 


MRS. WICK What are we to do, Mr. Wick? 


MR. WICK Do, Mrs. Wick? We're leaving the City at once 
and we'll stay away till the infection’s gone. 


MRS. WICK What about the shop? It’s all we own. 


MR. WICK What's it worth to us if we die? Begin to pack, 
Mrs. Wick, my mind’s made up. We leave this very day. 


IN HARRY'’S SHOP 

OKESHOTT, the elderly journeyman, is fitting a Patron 
before a mirror. WILL and HARVEY, the ‘prentices, are 
seated cross-legged on a worktable, sewing. Harry hur- 
ries in with Blanche at his heels. 


HARRY Will, have the coach fetched ‘round again. I'll be 
leaving at once. 


Going to the rear of the shop, Harry nods to the Patron 
and dashes up a staircase. 


IN THE PARLOR 

JEM (for Jemimah) POYNTZ and NAN KILLIGREW are at 
the spinet playing a lively duet and enjoying themselves 
enormously. Nan is a pretty girl of fifteen. Jem, the same 
age, is a beauty, petite and dainty, intelligent and sensi- 
tive; she is six months with child. They break off as Harry 
enters with Blanche, Nan with a welcoming smile, Jem 
sobering instantly, all the vivacity and sparkle fading. 


NAN Did vou hear us, Uncle Poyntz? Wasn’t it atrocious? 
We've been laughing so. 
HARRY Your mother wants you now, Nan. 


NAN /Aissing Jem) Until later, dear Jem. (70 Harry) Wait 
till vou see me, Uncle Poyntz. Mother says | may wear beauty 
patches here and here, like a lady of the court. 


Nan pecks Harry's cheek, pats Blanche on her way across 
the room and goes out the door. 


Harry and Jem are alone and there is a gulf between them. 
HARRY \irs. Poyntz.— 


JEM | wasn't being idle. I'd made every preparation for 
tonight before we began to play. 


HARRY No, no, |[— 


JEM | told Cook how I wanted the chickens roasted and the 
carp stewed and I decanted the wine myself and saw to it the 
silver was polished and only then did I ask Nan to come visit. 


HARRY | don't question it at all. You're mistress of this 











house and you may spend your time as you please. | came 
only to ask about the child. 


JEM (Hands to belly) To ask what about the child? 
HARRY Js it stirring? Has it been kicking? 
JEM No, not for a while. 


HARRY Not for a while? Why didn’t you say so at once? I'll 
send for Dr. Hodges. 


JEM The child is often quiet at this time of day. I think it 
sleeps. It kicks hard enough, certainly, in the night and 
morning. 


HARRY The child is well, then? 
JEM Jes. 
Will pops bis head in at the door. 


WILL The coach is at Pve corner. Ned says he can’t come 
nearer the house for the great to-do in the Alley. 


Will disappears. Harry stares at Jem a moment. then nods 
and turns to go. 


JEM Mr. Poyntz? 
HARRY (Without turning) Yes? 
JEM |'m well, too. 


Harry pauses, then leaves. Blanche follows him. Jem takes 
some unfinished needlepoint from the spinet, goes to a 
windowseat and looks out. 


The courtiers’ coaches are still moving through the Alley in 
an unbroken line. Harry, with Blanche, is nearing Pye 
corner. 


IN HARROW ALLEY 

Toby comes out of the Pye followed by Prothero, points 
toward Harry's coach and re-enters the Tavern. Prothero 
goes toward the coach, passing Eagle on the way. A Few 
Men have stopped to listen to him. 


EAGLE — and the kings of the earth and the great men 
and the rich men and the chief captains and the mighty men 
and every bond man and every free man hid themselves in 
the dens and in the rocks of the mountains and said to the 
mountains and rocks hide us hide us for the great day of his 
wrath is come and who shall be able to stand and— 





Harry looks out the coach window as Prothero comes up. 


HARRY |'m off to Mr. Lawrence's again. If I'm late return- 
ing, help Mrs. Poyntz greet our guests. 


Harry hesitates, gazing off at Eagle. 
PROTHERO \es, Mr. Poyntz? 


HARRY This is the first time I've ever known anyone to pay 
the slightest attention to Solomon Eagle. (70 the Coachman) 
Ned. 


Prothero returns to the Pye as the Coachman backs the 
coach down the side street, turns it and drives off. 


IN THE PYE TAVERN 

Ratsey, Prothero and Jack Feeny are seated at one of the 
tables. The Pye is a dim, low-ceilinged affair, none too 
clean, with a bar and a rack of barrels behind it; there is 
a rear door and, near it, a staircase leading to the upper 
floors where there are rooms for guests. 


JACK FEENY 0h. to be sure, Jack Feeny is rolling in 
wealth, so let him lodge and feed this one, too. I'm already 
saddled with Mrs. Tolliver and Mrs. Povey and Toby and John 
Hayward and my back’s not broke yet so up with another. 
They're eating me out of house and home, | tells vou. 


PROTHERO \es, | can imagine how sumptuously you feed 
them. 


JACK FEENY Well, | ain't got a mattress stuffed with gold, 
vou know. You seen me flinging the Crown jewels around 
here, Mrs. Tolliver? You, Mrs. Povey? 


From a nearby table MRS. TOLLIVER. a bleary drunkard 


of sixty, and MRS. POVEY. a feeble-minded woman of 
fifty. stare vacantly at Feeny. They are dressed in black 


and each grasps a white staff of office. 

PROTHERO It's all being credited to what you owe, Mr. 
Feeny. 

Beck has come to the table with a pitcher of beer, mugs for 
Prothero and Feeny and a much smaller mug and a heel 
of bread for Ratsey, who shuts his eves and sniffs at her. 
RATSEY 0h. God, two months since I smelled female. 


Ratsey tosses off the beer at once and attacks the bread. 
Feeny watches him with distaste. 

JACK FEENY And how long does | board this bottomless 
pit? 

PROTHERO Depends on the plague. If it lifts tomorrow, 
say, back to Newgate for hanging he goes. If it strikes our 
parish and grows hot, as long as he survives. That shouldn't 
be very long. 

Ratsey guffaws and reaches for the pitcher. Feeny puts it 
out of bis reach. 


PROTHERO (70 Raise) That's a most peculiar, superior 
attitude toward the plague you have, friend, and I'm wonder- 
ing why. Are you thinking of running away, is that it? 


Ratsey shakes his head, amused at some secret thought. 
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PROTHERO ((o7/.) You wouldn't get far. Not even if we 
failed to chase you and you had money. Towns and farms on 
the road are shy now of people from London. Some who fled 
here were murdered when they came too close. 


Ratsey shrugs with a tantalizing smile and wolfs bis 
bread. What, then, can it be? wonders Prothero and, eves 
narrowed, levels a speculative gaze upon Ratsey. 
RATSEY (A//er a moment) | once met a Gypsy in the 
woods. Gypsies, they knows things we don't. He'd been poach- 
ing, see, and he was caught in a trap. When I frees him, he 
says, I've no money to reward you but I'll show you how my 
people protects theirselves from plague. There's a certain 
plant, says he. (4awns) Where does | sleep? 


JACK FEENY Wait. What plant would that be? 

RATSEY Well, he—aAll right to have some—? (Gestures 
foward the pitcher) 

Feeny refills Ratsey’s mug. Ratsey drains it at once. 
RATSEY ((o77/.) He takes me to the Gypsies’ graveyard. It's 
midnight and there's a full moon. He heaves up a great rock 
and I sees a trapdoor. Down we goes. All right to—? 

Feeny refills Ratsey’s mug and Ratsey gulps it down. 


RATSEY (Con/.) We're in a cave, see? He lights a candle 
and there before me is— 


A dark-skinned hand has crept from under the table and 
foward the remains of Ratsey’s bread. Ralsey suddenly 
seizes the hand and drags up the terrified Toby. Twisting 
his arm, Ratsey sets his foot against Toby's back and sends 
him spinning across the room. 

RATSEY (Cov/.) Can't stand their color, | can’t. And they 
stinks. 

PROTHERO (Reasonably enough) So do you. 


RATSEY Ah, but mine’s a white stink. There's a difference. 
see how | mean? 


PROTHERO No. 
JACK FEENY And what happened then? 


Puzzled, Ratsey turns to Feeny as Beck comes to clear the 
lable. 


JACK FEENY ((Co07/.) The story, man, the story. What 
happened then? 


RATSEY Oh. Oh, | went for a roll with the duchess right 
there on the poop deck. 


Ratsey nods several times in vigorous confirmation of 


the truth of bis story and, reaching for the pitcher, looks 
up at Beck. 


RATSEY (Con/.) And what might your name be, darling? 


Glaring al Ratsey, Feeny snatches the pitcher and stomps 
away from the table. Ratsey squeezes Beck's bottom. 


Annoyed, she twitches it out of reach and leaves him. Rat- 


sey shrugs and, after inspecting and rejecting Mrs. Tolliv- 
er, lurns lo Mrs. Povey. 


RATSEY (Con/.) And who might you be, darling? 


MRS. POVEY I'm Povey. I'm a searcher of the dead, | am. 
Her, too. 


RATSEY Are you? Come to the stable, dear, and we'll hunt 
for fairy gold in the hay. 


Clamping the giggling Mrs. Povey s wrist, Ratsey gets up 
and pulls her to ber feet. 


PROTHERO Js that it, after all? A mumbo-jumbo Gypsy 
charm? 


RATSEY (Svaps his fingers) That was the yarn | was spin- 
ning. | couldn't remember. 


PROTHERO (With a superior smile) If it’s any such 
thing you're depending on, friend, | pity you. 


RATSEY Stick the pity, friend, where it'll do most good. 
You'll need it more than me if the plague comes close. 


PROTHERO What makes you so certain, friend? 
Ratsey brings his face close to Prothero’s. 


RATSEY Because | once had the plague, friend, and you 
don't. Get it. Twice. 


Ratsey points at Prothero’s stricken expression, shouts with 
laughter and, seizing Mrs. Povey in a bear hug, whirls 
her in a clumsy dance toward and out the rear door. 


RATSEY (Cont.) (Bellowing as they go) Why stand we 
here?/Why dance we not?/Falalalala lala la la./My blood’s a- 
boil/Like water in the pot./Falalalala lala la la. 


Prothero is alone except for the sodden Mrs. Tolliver. 


PROTHERO (Perhaps to God) But that’s not just. 


OUTSIDE THE LORD MAYOR'S HOUSE 

MINGS, an efficient, graying head clerk, is on the 
doorstep with a list of the City's aldermen in his hand, 
issuing hurried instructions to a dozen mounted and 
mounting Couriers, one of whom gallops off as Harry's 
coach stops and Harry gets out with Blanche. 


MINGS And you, Tom, you summon Alderman Lovelace, 
Alderman Bunn and Aldermen Stayner, Bartlett, Cuttance and 
Greatorex. Nick— 


Another Courier gallops off as Harry and Blanche come 


up the step. 
MINGS ((Cov/.) Mr. Poyntz. | was about to send for you. 





His Worship is in the office. 


As Harry goes through the door with Blanche, Mings cross- 
es off bis name. 


MINGS ((C07//.) Nick, you go ‘round to Aldermen Mortlake, 
Carey, Clutterbuck and Tookey. Jonas? 


IN THE LORD MAYOR'S OFFICE 

a spacious, sunny, sparsely furnished room with white 
plaster walls, JOHN LAWRENCE, Lord Mayor of London, 
is dictating to TEDDIMAN and Another Clerk as he 
paces. He is sixty, with a wrestler’s build, cropped hair, a 
scowl and a stubborn chin. Messengers silently come 
and go with papers for Teddiman. 


LAWRENCE And to slow the further spread of the infec- 
tion, | order all assemblies prohibited except for worship. | 
want the schools closed, theatres closed — 


leddiman gestures for Lawrence to slow. Harry enters 
with Blanche behind a hurrying messenger. 


LAWRENCE ((077/.) Yes, Harry? 


HARRY | ve seen the latest Mortality Bill, John. Tomorrow's. 
Ahundred and ninety-three dead of plague. (Fishing) The 
situation’s very bad, isn’t it? 


LAWRENCE A hundred and ninety-three would make it 
sad enough but not too bad. 


HARRY (righlening) There's no cause for alarm, then. 


LAWRENCE Not if it were only a hundred and ninety- 
three. But the true figure, I'd say, is nearer four hundred. 


Shocked, Harry can only stare at Lawrence. 


LAWRENCE ((077/.) The Bills have never shown more 
than seventy dead from all causes in any one week. Tomor- 
row’s shows five hundred. One hundred and ninety-three 
admittedly by plague. The rest, some three hundred, laid to 
Qld Age, Consumption, Small Pox—but what would you say 
most are? There's a great temptation to lie when someone in 
your family dies of plague and you face forty days quarantine 
in an infected house. 


HARRY Four hundred. In one week. 


LAWRENCE It’s an ugly truth and we face many. Would 
you rather not hear them? That there's widespread unem- 
ployment and it’s growing with the great houses and shops 
shutting down as their owners run away and turn out ser- 
vants and working men without a penny or a place to live for 
us to take care of? That there's almost no City Cash, the King 
having borrowed it to fight the Dutch? That the farmers grow 
angry with us for letting the plague spread and threaten to 
bring no more food and fuel to our markets? 


HARRY My God, John, you take the heart out of me. 


LAWRENCE Harry, Harry, it's not as though there's nothing 
to be done. 


HARRY (Brighlening again) Of course. What provision 
did His Majesty make before he left? 


LAWRENCE His Majesty? His Majesty graciously granted 
me a two-minute audience as he stood with a foot in the 
coach, ready to depart. It might have been longer but his 
spaniel began choking on a chicken bone and that being a 
truly serious matter the audience ended. Off he went with his 
whores and a “Do what you can” and “Ask people to send 
alms for the afflicted to the Bishop of London.” That's a good 
man, incidentally, that Bishop Henchman, Harry. | never 
cared for him personally but he's vowed to stay at his post 
and he will. 


Harry is slumped in dejection. 


LAWRENCE ((07//.) Never mind, Harry. We managed 
without a king for twenty years after we chopped off his 
father’s head and we'll manage now. 


HARRY (With a nervous glance at the clerks) john. For 
God's sake. 


LAWRENCE Aach. When | said there's something to be 
done, | meant we will do it. Dr. Alston has assured me the 
College of Physicians will soon devise effective medicines and 
measures. And from now on, no one will be allowed to leave 
the City without a health certificate signed by the alderman 
of his parish. That'll soothe the farmers and, if you hand 
them out as slowly as possible, it'll serve to keep people here, 
too. So you see, all's not lost yet, is it? 


HARRY [t's not so much myself I'm concerned about, John. 
But I have a child soon due. 


LAWRENCE | hive five already here so | do understand. 
Naturally, we think of the children first. 


HARRY That's it. You know how much it means to me. | 
waited so long before marrying, to make something of myself 
first. Perhaps too long. This child will be very dear to me. And 
so, While I’ve been happy to serve as alderman, |— 


LAWRENCE /(/orestalling) Of course it will be dear to you. 
And that’s why you'll want it to be proud of you when it’s old 
enough to understand you stayed and did your duty in a criti- 
cal time. 


HARRY What | have in mind, John — 


LAWRENCE No, Harry, no. What panic you'd feel if the 
sun failed to appear one day or the moon. Well, we are the 
planets to London town, a bond and a surety that order will 
be preserved, suffering alleviated and the plague fought. I will 
ride through the streets every day to let myself be seen. And | 
expect every alderman to do the same and discharge the trust 
reposed in him to the utmost of his power. I'll break any man 
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who tries to wriggle out of it. [ll break him, Harry, | swear it. 
I'll fine him to the limits of his fortune, blacken his name 
and see to it he never again holds office. This Citv will be 
maintained. | was not elected Lord Mavor of London to see 
grass grow in the streets. 


HARRY |'l! send the child, | mean, my wife to her father’s 
in Dover. 


LAWRENCE (Shakes his head) \t won't do. Forbid people 
to flee but aldermen may send away their families? No, Harry. 
Not that, either. 


HARRY My God, what sins have we committed to deserve all 
this? 

LAWRENCE Great ones, surely. I'm proclaiming tomorrow 
and every Wednesday hereafter a day of humiliation and pub- 
lic confession of sin. We will all attend church and implore 
His mercy by opening our hearts. His hand, thev say, is heavy 
upon the silent sinner. 


MRS. LAWRENCE. her husband's age. comes in with his 
gold chain of office and arranges it about his neck. 


MRS. LAWRENCE ‘he aldermen are gathering, Jack. 
LAWRENCE Thank vou, wife. (70 Harry) You needn't stav 
for the meeting. You've heard it all. 

HARRY 11] not, then. Tonight's my annual feast for the cut- 
ting of the stone. 


LAWRENCE 0h, ves. What an absurd man vou are, Harry, 


to be sure. 


HARRY Dr. Hodges cut thirty for the stone that vear and | 
alone survived. I'm grateful. 


LAWRENCE Teddiman will bring vou a copy of the plague 


orders as soon as thev're drawn. Make a note, Teddiman. 
TEDDIMAN It won't be before morning. Mr. Poyntz. 
LAWRENCE Read them in church after the service so that 


all may know. 
Lawrence starts to leave. then turns back to Harry. 


LAWRENCE ((077/.) Come see me at any time, Harry, day 
or night. God bless vou. And good luck. 


IN HARRY’S GARDEN 

that night a table has been set out under a tree. The feast 
has ended and GOSNELL, Jem’s maidservant, an indo- 
lent, slovenly girl her own age, is removing the dishes. 
Harry, at one end, Blanche’s head on his knee, is busy 
with his thoughts. Jem, at the other, is playing a guitar 
and singing. At the table with them are Sal and Nan Killi- 
grew; CECIL CHANDLER, the silver-haired, aristocratic 
vicar of St. Barnabas church; his awkward, gentle young 
curate, LUCIUS MORRELL; and the baker's wife, BETTY 


BUCKWORTH, a handsome, strongly built, capable 
woman. 


JEM (Sigs) Why so pale and wan, fond lover?/Tell me, why 
so pale?/Will, when looking well/Can't win her,/Looking ill 
prevail?/Tell me, why so pale? 

Harry's gaze bas gone to Sam Killigrew and JASPER 
BUCKWORTH., a broad. simple man Harrys age. stand- 
ing together ala corner of the garden wall nearest the 


Alley. He leaves the table to join them. 


NAN (Jaking it up) Why so dull and mute, voung sin- 
ner?/Tell me, why so mute?/Will, when speaking well/Can'’t 
win her./Saving nothing do't?/Tell me, why so mute? 

The song goes on. Sam and Jasper have ears cocked to the 
folling bells. Beyond them, between Harrys building and 
the next. the drift of coaches and wagons toward Barn- 
abas Gate ts visible. Al Harrys look of inquiry: 

SAM Brickbats and tiles say the bells of St. Giles. That's the 
second death bell for St. Giles in less than five minutes. 
JASPER Sshh. Oranges and lemons say the bells of St. 
Clement's. God rest the soul, whoever it is. 

HARRY (/) ing the traffic) And on it flows. [ hear one of 
the aldermen is thinking of going away. 

SAM If | knew his name Id tell him what I think of him. | 
would. I'm staving, why can't he? 


HARRY \re you. Sam? 


SAM 0f course | am. I've got enough produce and beer in 
my storehouse to feed an army for a vear. | can't leave it, can 
I? And how would | carry it with me? 


JASPER | wish | could go away. 
SAM It would be easy enough for vou. 


JASPER | don't understand. Folks need bread, don’t they? 
How could | go? Who'd bake it? 

Chandler joins them. a fiddle under his arm, Morrell 
frailing after him. 


CHANDLER The ladies would like vou to join them in a 
roundelay. 

HARRY \We were speaking of an alderman who thinks of 
running awa. 

CHANDLER What @ contemptible man he must be. 
HARRY Perhaps he has good reason. 


CHANDLER Anyone in a responsible position who leaves 
now out of fear is twice condemned. Condemned for in- 
humanity in turning his back upon us and for stupidity as 
well—tor if God intends to send him the infection, 





Where can he go to escape it? 


SAM (Culling him off) Listen... St. Giles s again. Damn 
them over there. That's where it all began. 


MORRELL \-not their fault, surely. 


SAM You don't know how they live in St. Giles if vou can sil 
that. Homes not fit for pigs and what they eat vou wouldn't 
give a dog. I know. | own two tenements and a grocer’s shop 


there. 


MORRELL H-how p-perverse the poor are. We set them 
g-good examples and they will not f-follow it, 


CHANDLER (ientlemen, the ladies are waiting. 
As the others return to the table. Harry holds Sam back. 


HARRY Sim. if it comes to the parish, I'll be in the thick of 
it. My house will not be safe. May Jem stay with vou, if need 
be, and the child when it’s born? Till the sickness has passed? 


SAM Of course, Harry. Of course. 
HARRY ou re a good friend, Sam. 


SAM And vou're the brother | always wanted and never had 
We'll take care of them for VOU. And Sal's a good midwife, 
if it comes to that. 


Harry and Sam join the others. Chandler has his fiddle 
under his chin. 


CHANDLER Are we ready. now? (Bow fo strings—then 
breaks off) The key of C, remember, (Another false start) 
When I count three. (Another false start) What sony Was it? 
Oh, ves. 


Jem and Nan begin to gigele at Chandler. When he puls 
his bow to his fiddle again and still does not play. they 
burst into laughter—uwhich dies au ay when they see he 
has remained frozen in position, his face ashen. Then they 
hear the same bell he has just heard. 


CHANDLER (((07:/.) Two sticks... and an apple . .. Sav 
the bells of Whitechapel... The plague is within the wall. 
Everyone is still as a statue. There is utter silence except 
for the bells. 


CHANDLER ((07:/.) (Bemused) | must prepare my ser- 
mon. For tomorrow, 


Like a sleepwalker, he gets up and makes his way slou Ty lo 
the garden door and oul. Each family draus fovether 


SAM We'd all best go home. 


The group disintegrates without another word. When the 
last guest has gone. Harry snuffs all the candles but one. 
Carrying that, he leads Jem across the garden and they’ 
enter the darkened shop by the rear door. Blanche follows. 


IN HARRY'S HOUSE 

Harry and Jem go up the stairs from the shop, Blanche 
behind them. On the middle floor landing, there is a 
glow of light from an open door: Prothero is wriling at a 
table in his room. Harry hands the candle to Jem and lets 
her go up alone. From the doorway: 


HARRY The plague is in the City. 

PROTHERO \es, sir. | heard the bell. 

HARRY Whit is it you're doing? 

PROTHERO Writing health certificates for those wanting 


to leave. 


HARRY You can't work day and night. We'll engage anoth- 
er clerk. 


PROTHERO Jhe parish cannot afford it. 


HARRY /\oc4s dilly) Bed Blanche down for the night. (7 
Blanche) Stay, girl. 


Harry turns away and slowly goes up the stairs. 


IN HARRY'’S BEDROOM 
Jem is taking off her shift and putting on her nightgown. 
Undressing, Harry looks at her body. 


HARRY 0h. God. how I want you tonight. 


Jem hesitates at this. then slips between the sheets. 


HARRY ((01//,) Christ. not since our wedding night. If you 
werent pregnant, I'd find it hard to remember we'd ever done 
it at all. 


Jem turns her face away. tears coming to her eves. Harry 


puts on his nightshirt and gels under the cover beside her 
After awhile. Jem turns her head to him. 


JEM You can if vou like. 
HARRY | know | can if I like. Thank vou for nothing. But if 


there's no joy in it for vou, there’s none for me. 


Harry snuffs the candle. The room is black. 


IN ST. BARNABAS CHURCH 

next day the benches are packed solid with parishioners: 
many must stand in the rear and against the side walls. 
Harry and Jem are here, in a pew up front, and the Killi- 
grews, the Buckworths, the Feenys. Chandler is in the 


pulpit. 
CHANDLER \:riable. and therefore miserable. is the con- 


dition of Man. This minute | was well and the next Lam ill. 
We deliberate upon our meats and drink and air and exercis- 
es, We polish every stone with which we build that building, 
Health, but in a minute a Cannon demolishes all: a Sickness 
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unprevented for all our diligence seizes us and destroys us in 
an instant. O miserable condition of Man. God had put a coal 
of immortality into us which we might have fanned into a 
flame. But we blew it out with Adam’s first sin. So that now 
we not only die, we die upon the rack of fear. We are not sure 
we are ill, we are not sure we are well. One hand asks the 
other by the pulse and our eve asks our urine how we do . . . 


Lawrence § clerk, Teddiman, enters, looks about for Harry 
and, seeing him, makes his way through the press to his 
side. He hands Harry a copy of the plague orders and 
leaves. 


CHANDLER ((07//.) Behold us, O God, here gathered 
together in confidence of Thy promise that when two or three 
are gathered together in Thy name Thou wilt be in the midst 
of them and grant them their petitions. We confess that we 
are not worthy so much as to confess. Vanities have covered 
us and thereby we are naked. Licentiousness hath inflamed 
us and thereby we are frozen. Voluptuousness hath fed us and 
thereby we are starved. These distempers Thou only, Who art 
true and perfect harmony, canst tune and rectify and set in 
order again. Do so, then, most merciful Father, Shut out none 
of us. But with as many of us as begin their conversion and 
newness Of life, this minute, this minute, this minute, O God, 
begin Thou Thy account with them and put all that is past 
out of Thy remembrance. We will pray now, silently, and let 
those who wish to confess rise and do so. 


Everyone bows his head. After a time. little Dickie Killigrew 
vels Lo his feet. 


DICKIE | took an apple from the barrel and brought it to 
bed with me and ate it in the dark and I had been told not to. 
| won't do it again. 


Dickie sits down. Chandler waits. But perhaps the peril is 
nol yet close enough: no one else rises. 


CHANDLER Alderman Poyntz? 


Chandler leaves the pulpit as Harry comes to the front 
and faces the assemblage, unrolling the Plague orders. 


HARRY (ads) Orders Concerning the Infection Of The 
Plague. First, it is thought necessary and so ordered that every 
householder keep the street before his house clean and swept. 
That the sweeping and filth of houses be daily carried away 
by the rakers. That no hogs, dogs, cats or tame pigeons be 
kept within the City and that the dogs . . . be killed... by 
dog killers appointed for that purpose . . . 


Harrys voice trails off. His eves meet Jems. Recovering. he 
LOeS ON. 


HARRY ((071/.) (Reading) That special care be taken that 
no rotten fish, unwholesome flesh— 


IN THE VESTRY 


Morrell’s eyes are fixed upon Chandler, who is stuffing a 
few last things into a saddlebag. Chandler is increasingly 
uncomfortable under the level gaze. 


CHANDLER | would not have anyone misinterpret my 
departure, Mr. Morrell. | depend upon you to explain it fully 
after | have gone. | am not leaving out of fear. Make that 
clear. My plans were made long, long before there was even a 
breath of plague. Stress that. [ always go to the country at this 
time of year. It’s simply my normal summer vacation. That's 
understandable enough, isn't it? That it’s not desertion in the 
face of Peril? 

Morrell is silent. 

CHANDLER ((07:/.) | say it’s not. And I've never given 
anyone cause to doubt my word, have 1? Have [? Well? 
Morrell remains silent. 


CHANDLER ((07//.) Selt-preservation is the first law of 
life, Morrell. 


MORRELL |s it? | was t-taught it’s love thy n-neighbor. 


There is nothing more to be said. Chandler takes up his 
sadddlebag and leaves by a side door 


OUTSIDE ST. BARNABAS CHURCH 

a dazed Harry stands on the steps with Jem as the 
parishioners flow out past them. Emerging, Prothero 
pauses next to Harry, who hands him the plague orders 
with a few muttered words and dully watches as 
Prothero scans the crowd, sees the man he’s looking for 
across the Alley and raises a hand. 


PROTHERO (Calis) Hayward. John Hayward. Over here. 


JOHN HAYWARD, lounging in the Pyes doorway, is a 


maniac, a hulking brute with beetling brows, gleaming 
eves and a sel, twisted smile. Al Prothero’s summons he 
crosses the Alley, dodging between the vehicles in the end- 
less procession to Barnabas Gate: these are no longer the 
courtiers’ elaborate coaches but the unadorned equipages 
of merchants and tradesmen. People in his path give him 
a wide berth. 


PROTHERO ((Con/.) (Jo Hayward) You're to kill every 
dog in the parish. Do you understand? They carry the infec- 
tion in their hair. Kill them all. If anyone tries to prevent vou, 
report him to me. 


Hayward ts delighted. Stooping. he rips out a loose cobble 
and looks about for game. A little mongrel is nosing a bit 
of offal a few doors down and Hayward lopes toward it. It 
shies as he nears and scurries behind a barrel. There. 
Hayward catches it. The dog yammers as his arm goes up 
and is silent when it has come down. Harry shudders at 
the sight and starts home with Jem. 





Across the Alley, two strangers turn their horses out of the 
cavalcade moving toward the Gate and stop before the 
house next to the Pye. MERLIN is a striking figure: tall. 
emaciated, clad in black, with a black cloak; he has a 
sombre mien and wears a black eyepatch. AZAZEL, his 
assistant, is a fat little man with knowing eyes and a 
greasy smile. He addresses Beck, in the Pye’s doorway. 


AZAZEL Is this the Robinson house? 
BECK Yes. But they left the City this morning. 
AZAZEL (Producing a key) | know. They've rented it to us. 


Azazel opens the front door and lets Merlin in, then lifts 
their baggage from his horse and deposits it inside. A 
small knot of Curious Spectators gathers, Beck among 
them, as he hangs a large. colored cloth with the zodiac on 
it from a nail on the door and proceeds to beat a small 
drum. 


AZAZEL ((0n/.) Merlin is here, Merlin the wise and all- 
knowing, Merlin the great. He knows the past, the present and 
the future and has been praised by all the crowned heads in 
the world. He has infallible preventive pills against the 
plague, never-failing preservatives against the infection, sov- 
ereign cordials against the corruption of the air. He has long 
studied the doctrine of antidotes and is now prepared to save 
you from any contagious distemper whatsoever. He carries a 
full line of charms and amulets against all ills and, friends, 
he directs the poor gratis, absolutely free of charge. Merlin, 
Merlin is here. 


BECK You say it’s free? 


AZAZEL | said it’s free and it is free. (Lower) His advice, 
that is. For everything else there is a small fee. 


BECK Will the sickness come to this parish, can you tell me? 


AZAZEL The planets have revealed to Merlin, I regret to 
say, that it will and the many of you, I will not mention the 
names, no, no, don’t press me, many of you will die of it. 
Unless, that is, you avail yourself of Merlin’s help. 


And, with a final rat-lat-lat upon the drum, Azazel enters 
the house and shuts the door. 


IN HARRY'’S SHOP 

Blanche bounds down the stairs as Harry and Jem enter 
from the Alley. Tail wagging, rump wriggling, she stands 
and puts her forefeet on Harry's chest; he scratches her 
head. Darting away, she goes searching for something 
under a table. Harry opens a drawer in a nearby chest 
and takes out a knife. Jem watches in horror and pity as 
Blanche comes to Harry and lays a slipper at his feet, 
begging to be played with. Harry picks it up and, going 
to the rear door, opens it and flings the slipper into the 
garden. With a happy bark, Blanche flings herselt after it. 


JEM No. No. Please. 
Running to Harry, Jem grasps his arm. 


JEM (Cont) No. You can’t. Not you. Let Prothero. Or Will or 
Harvey. 


HARRY They might hurt her. 


Putting Jem aside, he goes into the garden. Jems eyes fol- 
low him until, abruptly, she covers them and turns away. 


After a while, Harry returns, panting, tears running down 


his cheeks. He notices the knife still in his hand and, in 
loathing, hurls it aside. Then he hurries out into the Alley. 


IN HARROW ALLEY 

blindly halt-running, halt-walking, Harry passes the Pye 
on his way out of the quarter. Eagle's audience has grown: 
a Dozen Men and Women now stand listening to him. 


EAGLE — and it was commanded them that they should 
not hurt any grass of the earth neither any green thing nei- 
ther any tree but only those men which have not the seal of 
God in their foreheads and— 


IN THE PYE 

trade is brisk: the inhabitants of the Alley have much to 
discuss and are excitedly doing so. Yawning hugely, Rat 
sey enters through the rear door with Mrs. Povey. There 
are bits of straw in their hair and on their clothes. He 
goes directly to Jack Feeny jawing al one of the tables 
with some patrons. 


RATSEY | im hungry. 
Feeny waves him away. 
RATSEY (Cov/.) | says I'm hungry. 


Feeny ignores him. Ratsey lets out a howl that silences the 
room and doubles up, clutching his thigh. 


JACK FEENY For the love of God. What is it? 


RATSEY Sorry, mates. Happens every now and then. Ever 
since I was a little boy and had the plague. It’s easing off a 
bit, now. 


JACK FEENY (7/0775) Had the plague. 


RATSEY Plague's what | said and plague’s what I had. Look 
here. See? 
Ratsey shows Feeny a deep, crisscross scar behind his ear. 


RATSEY (Covd/.) Ever seen one before? That's where the 
swelling was before they cut it and let out the pus. Some gets 
it there, some under the arm, some in the crotch. Some in all 
three. 


JACK FEENY My God, he’s telling the truth. And you still 75 
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suffer, after all these vears? 


RATSEY You knows how it is with rheumatics when the 
weather changes? They gets a twinge? It’s that wav with me 
when I'm in a room where someone has the plague. 


JACK FEENY Plague? Someone here? 


It takes a moment for this to sink in. Then, with terrified 
shouts, a dropping of mugs and an overturning of bench- 
es and stools, the room is emptied in a trice. Ratsey helps 
himself to a large slice of meat and some bread from an 
abandoned dinner and. noticing Hayward in a corner 
studying what appear to be small. hairy whips, goes over 
lo him. Hayward holds them out for inspection. 


HAYWARD 4 tail for every dog | killed. 
RATSEY No fear of plague, mate? 
HAYWARD | had it, too, and lived. 
RATSEY (arn. 


Hayuard rips his shirt from his shoulder and shows Ratsey 
a scarred armpit. 


HAYWARD [1 was after that my head began to hurt so. 
After that. 


RATSEY Now, that’s a miracle, that is. There can't be a 
hundred in all England who've had it and lived. And two of 
us is here. 


Pondering the ways of the universe and helping himself to 
a pitcher of beer. Ratsey saunters out into the Alley. 


OUTSIDE THE PYE 

Ratsey finds a small barrel in the sunshine and takes his 
ease with his meat and drink. A shadow falls across him. 
Looking up, he sees Dan, the hangman's assistant. 


RATSEY How's young Mortimer? 


DAN 0h. it’s you. They buried him last night. I'm looking 
for work. All public hangings is stopped, did you know? | 
must have walked over half London today and there's a hun- 
dred men for every opening. 


RATSEY |'m onto something steady here, myself. 


Dan hungrily licks his lips as Ratsey takes a huge bite of 


meat and loudly chews it. 


DAN | wasn't even able to buy food for my family vesterdav. 
We'd planned on eating you. That's how we speak of it in the 
craft. 


RATSEY And a very good way it is. 


DAN But no hanging, no fee. What's going to happen to my 
wife and little ones I don’t know. 


RATSEY Starve to death, most likely. If the plague don’t kill 
them first. 


DAN Don't say that. | couldn't bear it. 
RATSEY Maybe vou won't have to. It might kill vou first. 


DAN Damn that Dutch bosun. Damn him. If I ever sees 
him, I'll strangle him. 


Dan goes off cursing. 


RATSEY Hangman. (spits) 


OUTSIDE THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 

a small, stately building, there is a courtyard. In it, near 
the front door, is a coach with a Coachman. Harry hur- 
ries up the steps and into the building. 


IN THE OFFICE OF THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT 

a handsomely furnished, book-lined room with marble 
busts of Apollo, Hippocrates, Galen, Aesculapius and 
other medical deities and luminaries, SIR EDWARD 
ALSTON is standing at his table hurriedly packing the 
gold head of his cane, actually a scent box, with a pinch 
of this and a pinch of that from numerous herbal jars 
before him. He is a fleshy, middle-aged, highly success- 
ful Practitioner. 


HARRY (/:/eri71g) | beg your pardon— 

Startled. Alston claps the head of his cane shut and holds it 
lo his nose as he fearfully backs away from Harry. 
ALSTON There's no plague in your house? You're not a 
victim yourself? Your parish is free of infection? 


HARRY No, no, nothing like that. I'm Harry Poyntz, Alder- 
man of St. Barnabas. I'm looking for the President of the Col- 
lege of Physicians. 


ALSTON / am Sir Edward Alston. 


He glances doubtfully once more at Harry, then resumes 
stuffing documents into a traveling bag at his feet. 


ALSTON (Covi/.) I've been besieged by people at every 
step. Many with the impudence to come to me directly from 
a plague victim's deathbed. No consideration at all. 


HARRY The Lord Mayor told me you're devising effective 
measures against the epidemic. 


ALSTON Jes. Tremendously effective measures. | delivered 
our report to His Worship not an hour ago. 


HARRY |'m very concerned, naturally — 
ALSTON 0f course you are, of course. 


HARRY | can't tell you how relieved | am to hear from your 
own lips that there's something we can do. 

















ALSTON Plenty to do. We've recommended the victims’ 
bodies be buried two feet deeper, at least, than is usual and 
sprinkled with quicklime to hasten decomposition. And— 


HARRY |’ more interested in the living. 


ALSTON 0h, we've taken care of that, you may be certain. 
Got one of these? 


Alston shows Harry the gold head of his cane. 


ALSTON (Covi/.) It's ascent box, vou see? You fill it with 
aromatics, wormwood, rue, thyme, bay leaf, even garlic, and 
take a deep breath whenever you suspect you're in the vicinity 
of the sickness. It helps combat the effluvia, the invisible little 
beasties in the air that carry the disease. A garland of roses 
around the neck is extraordinarily effective. Fill your pockets 
with posies, that helps, too. So does a dead, dried toad: it 
attracts all the poisons in the atmosphere to itself and saves 
the wearer harmless. And keep a goldpiece in your mouth at 
all times, especially one from Queen Elizabeth's reign. That's 
philosophical gold, that is. Hold it always between the lower 
lip and the lower gum. Here, see? Some of my colleagues say 
the upper lip and the upper gum, but I say not. Try it both 
ways, if you like. 


HARRY Sir Edward, my wife is pregnant. We expect our 
first child in August. 


ALSTON My congratulations to you both. Now, don’t you 
fret about it. This is what you do. Keep vour good lady inside 
the house. Bar the doors and windows to keep out the air. 
Then purify the air inside the house. Burn noxious materials 
night and day. Pitch, tar, brimstone, old shoes. And sprinkle 
the walls and floor daily with vinegar and horses’ urine. Do 
that, and if anything untoward happens to your wife and 
child, well, | shall be very much surprised. 


HARRY Sir Edward— 


ALSTON No. no, I can’t stay another moment. My patients 
have all gone to Oxford and I should be derelict in duty if | 
did not join them at once. Goodbye, goodbye. And don't 
worry. Joy, Temperance and Repose, slam the door on the 
doctor's nose, eh? 


And he is gone. In a few seconds, his coach is heard rum- 
bling across the courtyard outside. Someone chuckles 


drily and, turning. Harry sees Dr. Hodges at a bookshelf 


in a far corner. 


HODGES The best cure Sir Edward ever worked was upon 
his own purse. When he began it was lean and sickly and now 
it is one of the fattest in the profession. 


Hodges takes down a few books and blows the dust from 
them. 


HODGES ((o0v/.) Look at that. They haven't been touched 
since the day I loaned them to the College. Too unorthodox. 


Ah, well, I'm not surprised. When I first showed them to Sir 
Edward | rather expected him to put them to his nose, like 
the ape, and ask me whether they were something to eat. If 
vour child is a son and one day decides to be a physician, be 
sure to send him to an English university. They'll stuff his 
head properly with the writings of doctors dead three thou- 
sand years and he'll never be confused by facts as | was, 
studving at Montpellier in France. 


HARRY You have no trust in Sir Edward's recommenda- 
tions? 


HODGES Who am | to doubt the words of Procopius who 
devised those same tremendously effective measures six hun- 
dred vears before Christ? And applied them, too, with tremen- 
dous effect—until the Black Death killed him. And twenty 
million more. How can we combat the plague, Harry, when 
we cannot say what causes it? We know it always starts with 
the poor and the filthiness that goes with being poor and we 
know it often stops with the coming of cold weather. Beyond 
that... 


HARRY | refuse to believe there's nothing can be done. 


HODGES 0h, there’s much you can do. Isolate yourself in 
vour house, bolt your doors and windows and never look at 
the ugliness outside. Think only pretty thoughts, listen only 
to pretty music, fill your eves only with pretty things. No? 
What about choosing a scapegoat, piling all your sins upon 
it and sending it into the desert? That's always infallible. | 
don't mean it remedies the calamity; | mean it infallibly kills 
the goat. Too bad there are not enough Jews in London to 
matter. Why not blame Papists for the plague and murder a 
few of them? Or Quakers? Or other Non-contormists? 


HARRY (Raising a fist) | will not have vou mock me. 


HODGES Then take my advice. The best preparation for 
the plague is to run from it. Like Alston. Like most of the 
other physicians. Like me. 


HARRY You? You're leaving St. Barnabas? 


HODGES |'m going back to Montpellier. | can teach there 
and be of some use. | always said I'd do that when I could do 
nothing else. And I've reached an age when | can do nothing 
else. 


HARRY Leaving us. | hope you go straight to hell when you 
die. 

HODGES Ah. well, Harry, hell for company, they say, and 
heaven for holiness. What would be the good of my staying? 


HARRY You could comfort us, if nothing else. Comfort us 
by your presence. 


HODGES Why should 1? What are most of you anyway but 
passages for food, producers of dung? What will you leave 
behind for monuments when you're gone but full privies? 
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Risk my few remaining years for that? Besides, I've already 
experienced a plague. In Italy, before you were born. And 
what I saw then filled me with no great love for my fellow- 
men. You wait, Harry, wait, and you'll swear it’s only by 
chance they wear human form and but for this one might 
class them with beasts. 


Hodges puts his books under his arm, preparing to go. 
HODGES Don't be a fool, Harry. Run. Run. Run. 


A LONDON STREET 

doing business as usual and with Lawrence, the Lord 
Mayor, on horseback, riding slowly along preceded by 
his Mace-Bearer atoot, letting himself be seen. 


A SPECTATOR (God bless you, Jack. 


LAWRENCE (God bless us all, friend. 
ANOTHER SPECTATOR | look for you each day, Jack. 


It gives me heart to stay. 


LAWRENCE And | look for you each day, too, friend, and it 
vives me heart to stay. 


A HOUSEHOLDER has run out of bis house with two mugs 


of wine. He hands one up to Lawrence. 


HOUSEHOLDER Jour health, Jack Lawrence. | drinks to it. 
LAWRENCE Thank you, friend, | drink to yours. 


Lawrence drinks the wine and tosses the mug back. Harry 
comes running down the street and falls in step alongside 
Lawrences horse. 


HARRY Jolin. | must speak to you. 
LAWRENCE | in) listening, Harry. 


HARRY The King has fled, the Court has fled, so has the 
Parliament, the lawyers, most of the physicians. How can you 
justify asking me to remain? 


LAWRENCE (£:)¢s sfraight ahead) The King has tled, the 
Court has fled, so has the Parliament, the lawyers, most of 
the physicians. How can you justify asking me leave to go? 


HARRY | am going, John. I'm going, I say. 
LAWRENCE No, you're not. 

HARRY Fine me to my last penny. | don't care. 
LAWRENCE | know that wouldn't keep you, Harry. 
HARRY And it doesn’t matter to me if | never again hold 


office. 
LAWRENCE | never thought it would, Harry. 
HARRY There's nothing, nothing, that can make me stay. 


LAWRENCE Jes, there is, Harry. You'll stay because you're 
good. 


Harry ts stopped dead in his tracks by this. As Lawrence 
ambles on: 


HARRY Damn you, John. Damn you. Damn you. 


Unperturbed, Lawrence rides on. 


IN HARROW ALLEY 

next day, matters are much the same except that here 
and there among the coaches moving toward Barnabas 
Gate there are many fleeing on horseback and a few on 
loot, pushing barrows with their possessions, carrying 
children in their arms and infirm oldsters on their backs. 


Harry and Prothero, on a round of inspection, are mov- 
ing toward the Pye, pausing occasionally for a word with 
Householders sweeping the area before their doors. 
Outside the Pye, a Hostler holds a baggage-laden horse 
lor Hodges, who is bidding Sam goodbye. Sar has a 
bottle of brandy. 


HODGES What would | do with it. Sam? One sniff of 
brandy would be the death of me. 


SAM It's medicinal, isn’t it? Take it for your patients. 


Hodges starts opening a saddlebag to put in the bottle as 
Harry and Prothero pass. Hodges holds out his hand. 


HODGES |’ leaving now, Harry. | doubt we'll ever meet 
again. 


HARRY (7/0 Prothero) They sweep now because the order is 
fresh in their minds. But we must keep after them. 


Harry ignores Hodges, who shrugs and stows away the 
brandy. Listening to Eagle in his niche. now, are a Score 
of Men and Women, Jack Feeny on the periphery. 


EAGLE — and when they shall have finished their testimo- 
ny the beast that ascendeth out of the bottomless pit shall 
make war against them and shall overcome them and kill 
them and their dead bodies shall lie in the street of the great 
city— 


Coming up with Prothero behind Feeny, Harry taps his 


shoulder. 


HARRY Jhe street before 
vour door will have to be 
cleaner than this. Mr. Feeny? 
Please attend to me and not 
to that nonsense. 


JACK FEENY [1 is not 


honsense. 


HARRY | want. this 


Sstreet— 


JACK FEENY It's deep. 


EAGLE ((Con/.) —which 
spiritually is called Sodom 
and Egypt where also our 
Lord was crucified. And they 
of the people and nations 
shall see their dead bodies 
three days and a half and 
shall not suffer their dead 
bodies to be put in graves 
and they that dwell upon the 
earth shall rejoice over them 





very deep. | do not under- 
stand it all myself but there's 
much in what Eagle says. 


HARRY There is much in 
what | say, too. | want this 


street— 


JACK FEENY ()rup//)) 
Ssbb. 


and make merry and shall 
send gifts one to another 
because these two prophets 
tormented them that dwelt 
on the earth and after three 
days and a half the Spirit of 
life from God entered into 
them and they stood upon 
their feet and great fear fell 
upon them which saw them 
and they heard a great voice 
from heaven . . . 


The cause of Feeny'’s rudeness is the surprising thing that 
has happened: Eagle has lifted his eyes to the sky. 


EAGLE (Cov/.) A great voice from heaven . . . (Points) And 
there it is. An angel in white. And a flaming sword in his 
hand. Do you see it? Do you see it? 


AWOMAN | do. | see it plainly. 


A MAN Yes. Yes. There's a sword as plain can be. 


EAGLE And now he waves it over his head. 
ANOTHER MAN Over his head. Yes. Oh, yes. 
EAGLE And look, look, now he points that terrible sword 


at US. 


ANOTHER WOMAN (Shricks) At us. | see it. Oh, spare 


US. 


There is a gabble of mounting hysteria. 
HARRY There is nothing there. 
JACK FEENY (Svar/s) You don’t see the sword? The 


flaming, two-handed sword? 


A MAN (Hating Harry) There, right there. 


HARRY It's a scrap of cloud. 


A WOMAN I1's a time for God's anger, dreadful judg- 
ments are at hand, and he denies it, he denies it. 


Prothero starts pulling Harry away from the menacing 
crowd. Hodges catches Harrys eve and grins at him. 
There is no saying where it might end but for the interrup- 


lion, a piercing, long-sustained scream from the house 
next lo the church, across the Alley. Everyone turns and 


sees: A Delirious Man, stripped of his shirt, runs capering 
oul the front door to the middle of the Alley, almost under 


the hooves of a coach horse, and there sinks to his knees 


and beats his head in agony against the cobbles, his hat 
flying off. Clustered in the doorway from which he came 
are ad MAN WITH A HOT POKER and several Wailing 


Women. 


The Coachman heaves on his reins and detours the coach 


down the side street that runs past the Pye; the entire cav- 
alcade behind it follows. 


Everyone, motiontess till now, dashes helter-skelter into 
houses, shops and doorways. 


Feeny grabs Eagle by the arm and bustles him into the 
Pye. There is a slamming shut of doors and windows up 
and down the Alley, like scattered gunfire. 

And then silence. 

Harry looks around. Morrell is on the church steps, peer- 
ing lo see what has happened. Hodges is in front of the 
Pye, a foot in the stirrup, preparing to mount, just as the 
scream caught him. And in every window and partly 
opened door a frightened face looks at Harry to see what 
he will do. Morrell hurries down the steps and runs 
foward the Delirious Man, who now lies inert. Harry takes 
a deep breath and moves to join him. 


HODGES’ VOICE Stop. Back, both of you. I'll see to 


him. 


Harry pauses. Morrell kneels beside the Delirious Man 
and gently raises him, resting the bloody head on his knee. 


HODGES (/77 se//-disgust) Damn, damn, damn. 


Hodges takes out the brandy, empties the bottle down his 
gullet and tosses it aside to shatter on the cobbles. Then he 
goes and squats next to Morrell. Examining the Delirious 
Man, he addresses the Man With A Hot Poker. 


HODGES ((07i/.) When was he taken ill? 

MAN WITH A HOT POKER Thiree days ago. 
HODGES An icy chill at first? And then shivering? 
MAN WITH A HOT POKER Jes, ves, we thought he'd 


never stop sneezing. 
HODGES And after that convulsions and nausea? 
MAN WITH A HOT POKER And then the swellings 


came. 
HODGES And you tried to burn them out. 
MAN WITH A HOT POKER \We were told it might 


save him. 


HODGES Why didn't you ask me? You didn’t want anyone 
to know, is that it? 


The Man With A Hot Poker is silent. 
HARRY Js it plague? 


HODGES II's plague. Buboes or swellings under both arms 
big as your fist. And his chest’s covered with the tokens. 


HARRY Tokens? 
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HODGES These little knobs. Mortified flesh. Hard as a 
bunion. They die within five hours after the tokens come. 
He's dead now. 


Ihe Man With A Hot Poker sobs. The Wailing Women behind 
him start to keen. 

MORRELL The Almighty and m-merciful Lord g-grant thee 
pardon and remission of all thy s-sins and the g-grace and 
comfort of the Holy S-Spirit. Amen. (70 Harry) Vl have his 
y-urave readied. 

Morrell gets up and beads for the church. Hodges lowers 
the body and crosses the arms. Harry cannot tear bis eves 
away from the corpse. 

HARRY ((a//s) Prothero. Prothero. 

Prothero puts his head out the Pye’s door: 

HARRY ((07:/.) He's dead. 


Prothero pulls his head in. A moment later, the door opens 
wide and out march Mrs. Tolliver and Mrs. Povey, side by 
side, with their staffs of office. From Hodges’ position, look- 
ing up at them against the sky as they approach, they have 
a weird dignity. 

HODGES Whit the hell do vou want, vou old crows? 
MRS. TOLLIVER We are here because we took the oath. 
(By heart) VDiligently to search the corpse and report the 


cause of death faithfully, honestly, unteignedly and impar- 
tially. 


MRS. POVEY And then we gets our fee. 


The Man With A Hot Poker casts a fearful glance at Harry 
and calls to Hodges in a low. desperate voice. 


MAN WITH A HOT POKER Psst. Doctor. Por God's 
sake, sav vou're mistaken, that it’s not plague. And don’t let 
them report plague. I'll give vou every penny we have. Doctor, 
they Il lock us in for forty davs. In here, with the infection. 
We'll all die. Doctor, please, there are four children in the 
house. 


Harry has overheard him and the last words spur him to 
action. 


HARRY ((Ci//s) Sam? Sam? Sam Killigrew. 


Harry runs to Sams house. The door ts shut. He pounds 
on it with bis fists. 


SAM’S VOICE Get away from that door. 
HARRY Sam. it's Harry. Sam. 
The door opens a bit and Sam looks out. 


HARRY ((077/.) Sam, it's come. I'll send Jem to vou as soon 
is— 


Sam has leveled a pistol at his bead. 


SAM Nobody comes in here but me and my family. We're 
going to stay inside till the plague lifts and Pl kill anyone 
who tries to force a wav in. (Raises voice so all may hear) 
Anvone who tries to come in here, I'll blow his brains out, so 
help me God, 


HARRY Sim. He died of plague. You said— 


SAM Don't sav that word. I'm not going to think about it. 
GO away. 


Sam slams the door shut. The church bell starts to toll. 
SAM’S VOICE Nan. Nan. Play that pretty song. 

Ihe music of a spinet begins inside. Harry looks about in 
dishelief. Hodges catches his eve and grins the same mock- 
ing grin. Harry turns away from the door and runs to his 


oun house. On the way. he passes Mr. and Mrs. Wick look- 
ing oul the partly opened door of their shop. 


MR. WICK Not another word, Mrs. Wick. | don’t care what 
happens to the shop. We're leaving the City at once. My 
mind’s made up. 


IN HARRY'S SHOP 
Okeshott, Will and Harvey step back from the front door 
as Harry bursts in and dashes to the staircase at the rear. 


HARRY \lrs. Povntz. Mrs. Poyntz. 


Jem looks down from the upper floor landing. 


JEM [im here. Mr. Poyntz. 


HARRY The plague is in the Alley, do vou understand? | 
order vou to remain up there. Up there. You're not to come a 
single step below. Is vour girl there with vou? She's to do the 
same. And close the shutters. You're not to look out into the 
street. Don't ask questions, do as I sav. 


Harry leaves the staircase and hurries to the front door: 


HARRY (Covi/.) (Ji Will and Harvey) You're not to go up 
there. Ever. For any reason. 


HARVEY ut we sleep up— 


HARRY You'll sleep in the stable. Not another word, boy. 
Not another word. 


Harry leaves the shop. 


IN HARROW ALLEY 

Ratsey, Hayward and Toby, who is beside himself with 
fear, are lifting the corpse to a broad plank. A Constable 
is herding the Man With A Hot Poker and the Wailing 
Women back into the house with his staff. Another Con- 
stable is nailing shut the shutters on the ground-floor 
windows. Hodges is unloading the baggage from his 





horse. A Watcher with a halberd is standing by, ready to 
go on duly. 


MAN WITH A HOT POKER \o. No. please. [t means 
our death. You're sentencing us to death. Please. Please. 
Please. 


The First Constable firmly shuts the door and padlocks 
it, Hayward is ready at his end of the plank. 


RATSEY (70 70/1) Take hold and off we goes. 


Toby is wiping the hands with which he touched the corpse 
on his shirt as though they would never be free of the taint. 


RATSEY ((ov/.) Hear what | said, you miserable, cowardly 
little black lump? Take hold or I'll skin you alive. Take hold. 


Ratsey cracks Toby on the back and hurls him at the plank. 
Hayward and Toby lift it and. with Ratsey alongside. start 
toward the churchyard. On the way, Ratsey sees the corpses 
hat is much finer than his and makes an exchange. 


RATSEY (Cov/.) If it goes on like this, I'll soon look like a 
bloody duke. 


The corpse gone. Prothero ventures out of the Pye and joins 
Harry at the door of the quarantined house. And now that 
the Alley is clear. the procession toward the Gate resumes. 


HARRY (70 fhe Watcher) Fetch them what they require. 
Water, food, fuel, nurses and doctors if they ask. Anything. 
But if even one of them breaks out, I'll have vou whipped 
through the City. 

Above, the middle floor windows open. The Man With A 


Hot Poker, the Wailing Women and the Children are there. 
wringing their hands and crying their hearts out. 


MAN WITH A HOT POKER Pray for us. Pray for us. 


Pray for us. O God, what have we done? 


Prothero hands a lump of red chalk to Harry who steps 
to the front door and inscribes a cross and below it, in 
large letters: 


LORD 
HAVE MERCY 
UPON US 
FADE OUT 
FADE IN: 
IN HARROW ALLEY 


one day, some weeks later, THREE LITTLE CHILDREN 
are at play. Each wears a garland of roses around the 
neck as they trudge about in a circle, holding hands. 


THREE LITTLE CHILDREN 4 ring, a ring of roses,/ 


A pocket full of posies,//Sweezing) Ah-tchoo, ah-tchoo,/We 
all fall down. 


Suiting the action to the word. their laughter silvery, they 


fall down. 


ONE OF THEM (70 fhe others) The plague got you, 
vou're dead. 


And. getting up. they play it again. 


There are now Four Watchers with halberds lounging at 
the padlocked doors of infected houses on either side of the 
Alley. 


A thin trickle of exodus is flowing toward the Gate. mostly 
afoot. 


Business is going on, but not as usual. A quarter of the 
shops have closed and there are only a few Prentices 
bawling wares before those still open. Half the Food 
lendors are gone and the age-old street cries are dimin- 
ished. Nor are there as many Customers. 


From an upstairs window in the Killigrew house. little 
Dickie. bored and unhappy, watches the Three Little Chil- 
dren. Sam finds him there, pulls him away and berates 
him till. seeing something below that alarms him, he 
twitches the curtain across the window. 


It isa Young Mother with a babys coffin in her arms that 
has frightened Sam. Followed by a Dozen Mourners, she 
walks with unseeing eyes toward the churchyard. 


A Man coming down the Alley sees her with the coffin and 
quickly crosses to the other side. There, Another Man is 
heading his way. Seeing each other, they quickly raise 
scent-balls to their noses and. in passing. give each other 
a wide berth. 


The Young Mother and the Dozen Mourners enter the 
church as Harry slowly rides into the Alley wearing his 
chain of office. He has lost flesh and. although his features 
remain officially impassive. he is growing bone-weary. As 
he rides, he nods to various occupants of the Alley. 


An Inmate is at one of the middle floor windows of an 
infected house and Harry checks his horse to speak to him. 


HARRY Have vou enough food? And water? Is there any- 
thing vou need? 


The Inmate despondently shakes his head and Harry 


moves on. As he rides past the house of the first plague vic- 
fim in the parish, the WATCHER speaks to him. 


WATCHER Mir. Povntz, sir. There ain't been a sound inside 
since | came on duty this morning. I've knocked but nobody 
answers. 


Harry reins in. 
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HARRY Not even the nurse? Fetch a ladder and look in at 
one of the windows. If you see no one, open it and shout for 
them. 


Harry rides on to the Buckworths’ bake-shop and dismounts. 


IN THE BUCKWORTHS’ BAKE-SHOP 

while Jasper kneads dough, Betty fills a handbasket with 
loaves for THE MUTE, a youngish man, strongly built, 
with blond hair and a gold ring in one ear. He smiles his 
thanks when Betty gives him the basket, nods to Jasper 
and goes, passing Harry on his way out. Harry looks back 
at him. 


HARRY | ‘ve seen him around here before lately, haven't 1? 
Who is he? 


BETTY | don't know. He's dumb. He begs for stale bread like 
this— (Hands in prayer) —and | give it to him. 
HARRY A loaf, please, Betty. 

BETTY Only one today? 


HARRY From now on. I've let the cook go and I'm sending 
Will and Harvey home to their parents. There hasn't been 
enough trade this past month to warrant two ‘prentices. No 
trade at all, in fact. 

JASPER Any word of the sickness passing? 


HARRY (Shakes his head) Almost two thousand dead of it 
last week according to today’s Bill. But it can't go on much 
longer. It will lift soon, I'm certain. 


JASPER (With 10 conviction) Yes, of course. 


Harry takes a coin from his pocket and is about to drop it 
into one of two jars on the counter when Jasper stops him. 


JASPER (Co/.) Wait. The vinegar's dried up. 


Jasper refills the jar from a bottle and Harry drops in the 


coin. 
HARRY Do you suppose that really disinfects? 


JASPER (Shrugs) So they say. We must do what we can. 
Your change. 


Jasper drops a few coins into the other jar and Harry takes 


them out. Taking his loaf, Harry nods good day to them 
and leaves the shop. 


IN HARROW ALLEY 

Harry leads his horse from the Buckworths’ toward his 
own house. On the way, he passes the Killigrew house; 
inside, Nan is playing the spinet. Harry tethers his horse 
at his front door and goes in. 


IN HARRY'S SHOP 


Okeshott, Will and Harvey are waiting for him, dressed 
for travel and each with a few small bundles. 


OKESHOTT The boys and me will be going now, sir. We've 
only been waiting to say goodbye. 


HARRY There's really nothing for us to say, is there, except 
God bless? | couldn't ask for better ‘prentices or a better jour- 
neyman-tailor and you know, of course, that we'll all be 
working together again as soon as I can manage it. 


HARVEY You've been like a father to us, Mr. Poyntz. 
(Sniffles) 


HARRY Thank you, Harvey. That's kind. Write to me, both 
of you, when you're home, to let me know you're safe. Good- 
bye. God be with you. You have your health certificates? 


Okeshott, Will and Harvey nod and. taking their bundles. 

leave the shop. After a moment, Harry pulls himself 
together and goes to the staircase at the rear, tearing off a 

hunk of the loaf as he does. 


HARRY (Calls) Mrs. Poyntz? Gosnell? I'm home. I've 
brought bread. 


Harry puts the torn hunk on a small table and mounts to 
the middle floor landing. Here, he leaves the rest of the 
bread and returns to the shop. He shifts the small table to 
the bottom step of the staircase, brings a chair and. going 
lo a chest, takes out a knife and spoon. 


Gosnell, Jem’s girl, descends to the middle floor landing 

from the upper floor with a platter of food and a mug of 
ale. Leaving them, she picks up the torn loaf and returns 
fo the upper floor. A small table has been set at the 
balustrade here. Gosnell sets the torn loaf upon it as Jem 
approaches from the parlor and holds the chair for her 
mistress as Jem sits down. Jem looks down the stairwell as 
Gosnell goes to fetch food. 


Harry is descending to the shop from the middle floor with 
the platter and the mug. He puts them on the table, sits 
down and, in weariness, covers his face with his hands 
and rubs bis eyes. 


JEM Are you well, Mr. Poyntz? 

Harry looks up, putting the best face on matters. 
HARRY Yes, thank you, Mrs. Poyntz. Well enough. And you? 
JEM Yes. 


HARRY For what we are about to receive, Lord, we thank 
Thee. 


Harry lakes a bite of food and makes a face. 
JEM Gosnell is not a good cook, is she? 
HARRY It will do. 





JEM (Affer a while) How do matters go in the parish? 
HARRY Remarkably well, all things considered. 

JEM What does that mean, Mr. Poyntz? 

HARRY I'd prefer you didn’t trouble yourself about it. 
JEM | don’t think the child as yet understands what we say. 


HARRY (4/fer considering that) Mrs. Poyntz, my concern 
isnot entirely for the child. Some is for you, too . . . | did not 
marry you for your dowry alone. 


JEM Why did you marry me, Mr. Poyntz? 


HARRY (Considers this, too) | found you beautiful. | knew 
you were reluctant to have me but . . . | found you beautiful. 


JEM Would you have married me without a dowry? 


HARRY | don’t know. I'd been a journeyman-tailor for too 
many years and I was sick with desire for a shop of my own. 
But | think | would have married you without a dowry. 





JEM Why? I gave you no cause to love me. 


The day is ending. Gosnell brings a lighted candle to Jems 
lable. 


HARRY Love? Love is something for idlers at Court to play 
at and actors to mouth. If men and women waited for love 
before marrying, the race would long ago have died out. I'm 
not certain | know what the word means. 


JEM It’s the feeling you had for your dog. A tender concern 
for her well-being. 


HARRY If that is what it means, then, | did not love you. | 
was more concerned for my own well-being. | found you 
beautiful and was hot for you and that was all I thought of. | 
suppose I felt that love, if you will, would have come to us in 
time. From being together. | imagine many men make that 
mistake. 

Outside, there is the sound of the handbell approaching 
and passing. 


RATSEY’S VOICE (Calling) Bring out your dead. Bring 
out your dead. Dead-cart’s a-coming. Bring out your dead. 
Jem stiffens, food halfway to her mouth. Seeing this, Harry 
quickly raises his voice. 


HARRY Did you hear the nightingale in the garden last 
night? I've never known such a summer for nightingales. Or 
for flowers, either. The town smells of lilacs wherever you go. 


The cart has passed. 


JEM Thank you. Thank you for that nightingale. And for 
those lilacs, too. Harry. 


Harry looks up at this. Jem is looking down at him, the 
trace of a smile on her lips. 


JEM (Cont.) Tomorrow, I will cook. There will be a differ- 
ence. 


HARRY Thank you. Jem. 


IN HARROW ALLEY 

night has come. The dead-cart rumbles slowly over the 
cobbles. Hayward is driving. Ratsey sits beside him, ring- 
ing the hand-bell. Toby precedes them on foot, carrying 
a flaming link or torch. All three wear smocks. 


There are three corpses in the cart, one in a shroud with 
bare feet, one bundled in a blanket and one, a man, 
dressed as he was when found lying in a doorway. 


RATSEY Bring out your dead. Bring out your dead. Dead- 
cart’s a-coming. Bring out your dead. 


The Watcher at the house of the first plague victim in the 
parish is on a ladder with a lantern, looking in at an 
open window on the middle floor. Waiting patiently at the 


foot of the ladder are Mrs. Povey and a new searcher of 


the dead, MRS. HOARE. The other Watchers before the doors 
of infected houses have lanterns, too. 


WATCHER ON THE LADDER (Calls (0 the cart) Over 


here. 


Hayward pulls up at the door as the Watcher descends 
and opens the padlock. 


RATSEY Any alive in there? 


WATCHER | don't think so. | can’t rouse the man or the 
woman or the nurse. 


RATSEY Keep your fingers crossed, then, and let's hope for 
the best. We ain't had a chance at a house all day. 


WATCHER Lean pickings, eh? 


RATSEY None at all. Every corpse we found in the streets, 
someone else got to first. Empty pockets was all they left us. 


Toby puts the link in its socket at the driver's seat and they 
all enter the house. 


IN THE BEDROOM OF THE INFECTED HOUSE 

the door opens and the Watcher looks in, holding his 
lantern in one hand and a scent ball to his nose with the 
other. One of the Wailing Women lies on the bed. The 
Nurse is in a chair, a bottle in one hand. Ratsey and the 
others crowd behind the Watcher. 


WATCHER The woman’s dead, anyway. The nurse is drunk. 
Ratsey goes to the Nurse and shakes her. 

RATSEY Joke's on you. She's dead. 

WATCHER Where is the man? 
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MRS. POVEY (Points fo bodies) Plague, plague. That's 
two fees. 


Hayward has gone to the bed and commenced wrapping 
the body in the sheet. Toby hangs back in the doorway. 


RATSEY (70 the Watcher) What rooms does you want? 


WATCHER The dining room. My missus has taken a fancy 
for silver plate. 


RATSEY Right. The rest’s ours. (70 Joby) To work, damn 
vou. Get them down to the cart. (7b the Watcher) Still fright- 
ened, after all this time. 


TOBY You'd be frightened, too, if you never had plague, 
same as me. 


RATSEY | ain't in no way same as you, plague or no 
plague. And don’t you never forget it. Get to work. 


As Toby reluctantly approaches the Nurse, Ratsey goes to 
the wardrobe and begins to loot. None of the clothing suits 
him but he finds a pair of men’s shoes with fine silver 
buckles and, after matching one against one of his own, 
puts them on. Then he heads for the bed. 


WATCHER |’! go look for the man. 
RATSEY You can save yourself the trouble. 


Ratsey points to one of the rear windows where a rope, 
made of a sheet, has been fastened to the sill. As the Watch- 
er, worried, hurries to the window, Ratsey probes the mat- 
fress with his hands. 


WATCHER He's escaped. Oh, the Alderman won't be happy 
about this. Said he'd have me whipped through the town. 
What'll I do? 


MRS. HOARE No use our staying. Let’s get a drink, dear. 


Mrs. Hoare and Mrs. Povey leave. Feeling something in 
the mattress, Ratsey rips it open and finds a purse. The 
diamond ring and gold locket it contains he slips up his 
sleeve. The rest, some coins, he divides and gives half to 
Hayward. Hayward takes the body on the bed in his arms 
and Toby lifts the Nurse to his shoulder. 


RATSEY Are we done? Then here we goes. (Exits singing) 
She didn't know her father,/She was born in a ditch./Don't 
fret, said her mother,/One day you'll be rich./Just let sailors 
scratch you/Wherever you itch./That is the way of the world. 


IN HARROW ALLEY 

Ratsey, Hayward and Toby come out of the infected 
house with the bodies. As Hayward and Toby put them in 
the cart, Ratsey removes his smock, tosses it in and 
takes a magnificent hat from under the driver's seat. 
Everything he now wears, in fact, is magnificent, from his 
head to his toes. The last touch is a gold-headed cane. 


RATSEY That does it for today. Fetch the harvest to the sex- 
ton, stable the horse and I'll see you at the Pye. 


Fluffing his jabot and setting his hat at a more killing 
angle, Ralsey swaggers to the tavern. 


IN THE PYE TAVERN 

trade is brisker than ever. The room is crowded and 
noisy with riffraff. Street musicians, the Fiddler, the Bag- 
piper and a Drummer are playing a jig. A large space has 
been cleared in the center and here there is dancing. A 
TIPSY TENOR is singing, the Crowd joining him in the 
chorus. 


TIPSY TENOR The doctors are liars,/Their pills are a 
sham—/Lilliburlero bullen ala—/So have a good time, 
boys,/And don’t give a damn—/Lilliburlero bullen ala. 


CROWD ero, lero, lilliburlero,/Lilliburlero bullen ala—/ 
Lero, lero, lilliburlero,/Lilliburlero bullen ala. 


Ratsey enters and strikes a pose in the doorway as he looks 
around. Many in the Crowd wave enthusiastically to him 
as they sing. He notes Beck sitting on some Ruffian’s knee 
as he pushes his way to Mrs. Feeny, who is working like a 
Trojan behind the bar. She cocks an ear to him and replies 
with a gesture: upstairs. Ratsey goes to the rear and starts 
fo the upper floors. Meanwhile: 


TIPSY TENOR You'll die if you worry,/You'll die if you 
don't—/Lilliburlero bullen ala—/The plague gets us 
all/And survive it you won't—/Lilliburlero bullen ala. 


CROWD Lero, lero, lilliburlero— 





OUTSIDE THE ATTIC DOOR 

Ratsey takes the diamond ring out of his sleeve and pol- 
ishes it on his cuff before knocking. The Crowd below 
can be heard singing. Ratsey knocks again. 


IN THE ATTIC 

which extends over the length and breadth of the tavern, 
Solomon Eagle has been enthroned upon an armchair 
atop a crate, a velvet cloak about him. The attic is a third 
filled with True Believers in a state of hysteria. Many beat 
their breasts. A few, Jack Feeny among them, are practic- 
ing self-flagellation. 


EAGLE And all that dwell upon the earth shall worship 
him. 

A MAN 0h, yes, shall worship him. 

EAGLE If any man have an ear, let him hear. 

A WOMAN We hear, we hear. 


In response to Ratsey's knocking, Feeny backs toward the 
door, not stopping his devotions for a moment. 


EAGLE He that leadeth into captivity shall go into captivity. 
He that killeth with the sword must be killed with the sword. 


ANOTHER MAN Jes, killed, killed. Oh, we are all guilty: 


OUTSIDE THE ATTIC DOOR 

Ratsey holds up the ring as Jack Feeny appears, listening 
to Ratsey with one ear and to the revelations behind him 
with the other. 





RATSEY How much will you give? 


JACK FEENY (Lashing himself) Oh, my soul is black but 
| will wash it in the Blood of the Lamb two pounds ten. 


RATSEY It's worth seven if it's worth a penny. 


JACK FEENY (lashing himself) Oh, God, be merciful to 
me, a sinner take it or leave it it’s the best I can do. 


RATSEY ['1! take it. 


Feeny accepts the ring, takes some coins out of his vest 
pocket and gives them to Ratsey 


RATSEY (Meanwhile) Are you in the market for furniture? 


JACK FEENY Oh, the Judgment Day is at hand and | 
hopes for a glorious resurrection too hard to handle and 
there ain't much demand. 


And, with that, Feeny is back inside the attic and the door 
is shut. Ratsey starts down the stairs. 


DOWNSTAIRS IN THE PYE 

the music has stopped. Beck is still with her Ruffian. 
Toby and Hayward are at the bar. Ratsey comes down 
the stairs and pauses on one of the lower steps. 


RATSEY (Calls) Mrs. Feeny. Here. Drinks for all. (Zosses 
her a coin) 


The Crowd cheers him. Ratsey flings a few coppers to the 
MUSICIANS. 


RATSEY (Con/.) Let’s hear it, good and loud. 


The Drummer scrambles for the coins as the Fiddler and 
the Bagpiper start to play. Couples move to the dance 
floor. Ratsey takes the gold locket from his sleeve and 
makes his way to Beck. Coming up behind her, be dangles 
the locket in front of her nose. As she squeals with delight 
and reaches for it, her Ruffian menacingly gets to his feet. 
Offhandedly, Ratsey raps his head with the cane and drops 
him like a side of beef. 


RATSEY (Con?.) Like it, darling? 
BECK It’s a love. Is it for me? 


RATSEY Ain't it always? And that ain't all Captain Montres- 
sor has for you. 


Ralsey pulls Beck to her feet. 

BECK Don't be so sudden. 

RATSEY It won't be sudden. | means to dance with you 
first. 

Ratsey and Beck join the hopping. whirling couples on the 
dance floor. Once around suffices Ratsey: he pulls Beck 
foward the rear door and, when she resists, plasters his lips 
against hers. And then Hayward screams. The Musicians 
stop, the dancers stop, Ratsey stops. All eyes are on Hay- 
ward as he tollers a few steps, clawing at his shirt and rip- 
ping it open, and collapses at Ratsey's feet. 

MRS. FEENY (Looking over the bar) My God, he's cov- 
ered with the tokens. 


RATSEY WHAT? 


Ratsey quickly bends over Hayward for a close examina- 
lion. 


MRS. FEENY Heave him aside, someone. (70 the Musi- 
clans) Here. You. Get on with it. 


The Musicians resume playing and the dancers dance. 
Katsey straightens, his face a study. Then he’s off across the 
room in a mad rush toward the front door. 


IN HODGES’ ANTEROOM 

the walls are lined with waiting Patients. As Hodges leads 
one to the door and sees him out, another comes forward 
to be treated. Hodges is slack with weariness. 


HODGES You'll have to excuse me for a moment. It’s been 
a long day and I need nourishment. 

Hodges enters his bedroom and shuts the door 

IN HODGES’ BEDROOM 

Hodges takes a bottle of brandy from the table and rais- 
es it to his lips. After several swallows, he puts his hand 
to his heart and listens to the beating. 

HODGES o0m-bompa-boom. Boom-bompa-boom. 


Hodges looks doubtfully at the bottle and decides to have 
another. As he raises it to his mouth, Ratsey bursts in. 


RATSEY Dr. Hodges. Doctor. You can’t get plague twice, can 
you? You can’t get it again if you've had it. 


HODGES You damned well can. 

RATSEY But | always thought— 

HODGES An old wives’ tale. 

RATSEY Maybe it wasn't plague he had before. 
HODGES Who's that? 





RATSEY Hayward. John Hayward. 


HODGES Jes, he once had plague. When he was a bov. | 
treated him myself. But he survived in spite of that. Whv? 


RATSEY He’s got it again. 


HODGES It will be the last time, take my word. What does 
it matter to vou? 


But, without another word. Ratsey has turned and gone. 
Hodges finishes the brandy and returns to the anteroom. 


HODGES ((on/.) Boom-bompa-boom. Boom-bompa- 
boom. 


IN HARROW ALLEY 

dark but for the Watchers’ lanterns, Ratsey leaves 
Hodges’ house and walks, as in a dream, along the way. 
There is a small barrel near the Buckworths’ front door 
and here he sits himself down and tries to take it all in. 
The Tipsy Tenor staggers out of the Pye and heads past 
him for home near the Gate. 


TIPSY TENOR /Si77¢i772) My prime of vouth/Is but a frost 
of cares;/My feast of joy/Is but a dish of pain:/My crop of 
corn/Is but a field of tares;/And all my good/Is but vain hope 
of gain;/My life is fled,/And yet I saw no sun;/And now | 
live,/And now my life is done. (Conversationally to a Watch- 
er) G'night. G’night. (Sigig) The spring is past,/And vet it 
has not sprung;/The fruit is dead,/And vet the leaves be 
green;/My youth is gone,/And vet | am but voung:/I saw the 
world,/And yet I was not seen;/My thread is cut,/And vet it is 
not spun;/And now I live,/And now my life is done. (Conver- 
sationally) Where is everybody? That's what I want to know. 
Hey. Everybody. (Siging) | sought my death,/And found it 
in my womb,/I looked for life,/And saw it was a shade,/1 
trod the earth/And knew it was my tomb,/And now | 
die,/And now I am but made:/The glass is full,/And now my 
glass is run,/And now I live,/And now mv life is done. 


IN HARRY'’S SHOP 

at sunrise next morning, Harry is awakened by a cock’'s 
crow somewhere in the neighborhood. He finds himself 
in good spirits and, for a moment, cannot think why. 
Then he remembers the end of his conversation with Jem 
last night and, with a glance at the upper floor, smiles. 
Putting aside the blanket, he gets off the worktable upon 
which he has made his bed, slips his feet into his shoes 
and is fully dressed except for hat and coat. Yawning, he 
reaches for a pitcher of water and a washbasin and acci- 
dentally knocks the basin with a clatter to the floor. 


JEM’S VOICE [s that you, Harry? 
HARRY I'm sorry. I didn't mean to wake vou. 
JEM’S VOICE |'ve been up an hour. Breakfast is ready. 


(Calls) Gosnell. Mr. Poyntz is awake. 


Harry picks up the basin, fills it and begins to wash. Gos- 
nell, meanwhile, descends to the middle floor with a tray 
of food. deposits it and returns. Harry goes up and brings 
the food down to his table. 


JEM’S VOICE Good morning. 
HARRY (Looking up) Good morning. 
JEM (Sifting at her table) Did you sleep well? 


HARRY (Si//ing at his) Better than | have in months. Good 
Lord, we thank Thee for Thy bounty this dav. Amen. (7akes a 
mouthful) Gosnell never cooked this. 


JEM Did | season it enough? 
HARRY \iinm. Good. 


JEM (Eating) You were called out again last night, weren't 
vou? 


HARRY es. (Grins al the memory) 

JEM What? 

HARRY |'m not certain you'd find it amusing. 
JEM ‘el! me. 


HARRY Well, you know fat Mr. Wright, seven houses down? 
And his maidservant, Abby? Abby got drunk the other night 
and, yesterday morning, didn’t feel like getting out of bed. Mr 
Wright immediately concluded she had plague, refused to go 
near her and sent for a nurse. Abby, meanwhile, decided 
another drink would do her no harm so, going down the 
backstairs, she takes herself off to Pye tavern. Now comes the 
nurse, knocks at Abby’s door in the garret and, getting no 
answer, goes down and tells Wright Abby is dead. When the 
dead-cart passed, Wright hailed it and told the bearers to 
come get Abby. But the cart was full so they told him they'd 
fetch her later. Abby spent the day tippling and, after dark, 
went home. There's a knock at Wright's door, he opens it and 
sees her and “Ghost” he shrieked— (Harry cant go on) 


JEM (Laughing) And then? 


HARRY When he was finally convinced she was in truth 
alive and had not come to haunt him, his gratitude was such 
he called for me and told me he would give a hundred 
pounds for the care of the sick in the parish. “Ghost.” 





This sets them both laughing again till Harry sees the Mute 
through his shop window walking past in the Alley. After a 
moment’ thought, Harry gets up and starts toward his 


front door. 


HARRY (Con/.) Thank vou for breakfast, Jem. There's 
something I must attend to. 


IN HARROW ALLEY 





the Mute, a basket on his arm, walks past the sleeping 
Watchers and comes to a stop at the sound of a child cry- 
ing. He enters the open door of a house. 


JUST INSIDE THE DOOR 

dTWO-YEAR-OLD sits wailing near its Mother, who lies 
dead on the floor. The Mute squats next to the Mother, 
assures himself she is dead and shakes his head in pity. 
Then he picks up the child and, soothing it, leaves. 


IN HARROW ALLEY 

Harry watches the Mute come out of the doorway with 
the Two-Year-Old and make his way to a house near the 
Gate, unobserved by the dozing CONSTABLE. It is an 
abandoned house with its door and ground floor win- 
dows boarded up. The Mute enters a passageway along- 
side. Harry quickly follows. 


THE REAR OF THE ABANDONED HOUSE 
has a back door. Coming out of the passageway, Harry 
hesitates, then opens the door and enters. 


IN THE KITCHEN OF THE ABANDONED HOUSE 

Harry finds himself facing the Mute and a Dozen Chil- 
dren, the oldest a GIRL OF TEN, all immobile, their eyes 
upon him. 


HARRY What are you doing here? Who are you? 

GIRL OF TEN He can’t talk. He’s dumb. 

HARRY This isn’t your house. None of you belongs here. 
GIRL OF TEN He brung us. 

HARRY Is he your father? Any relation at all? 


GIRL OF TEN Papa died. So did Mama. We ain't none of 
us got nobody. But him. 


HARRY (70 the Mute) Orphans? You took them from 
infected houses? 


The Mute nods. 


HARRY ((Cov/.) But that’s against the law. You had no 
right to do that. You should have left them until... until... 
And you had no right to bring them here unless vou have the 
owner's permission. Have you? Then you've committed tres- 
pass. 

The Mute spreads his hands. Harry looks at the Children. 
HARRY ((07:/.) Do you get enough to eat? 


GIRL OF TEN He brings us food every day. 


HARRY (70 the Mute) But this could spread the infection. 


You might catch it vourself. 


The Mute smiles and shrugs. 


HARRY ((07:/.) This is strictly against the law. 
Harry looks around again at the half-circle of little faces. 
HARRY ((07//.) Well, don’t let the constables see vou. Be- 


cause if they do, well, if they do, bring them to me. Understand? 
And come to my shop later. I'll have some money for vou. 


Harry smiles at the children and leaves. 


IN HARROW ALLEY 

as Harry comes out of the passageway, the Watcher from 
the house of the first plague victim in the parish calls to 
him from Barnabas Gate where he has been speaking to 
the Constable. 


WATCHER Mir. Poyntz, sir. May | have a word with you, 


please, sir? 


HARRY (Going fo him) | was going to send for vou. I've 
decided not to have you whipped through the streets. I'll take 
vour word for it vou weren't bribed. 


WATCHER \o, sir, it was not I what was bribed and that’s 
fact. 

HARRY But by letting Mr. Stoner escape from an infected 
house you were remiss and I'm fining you a week’s wages. 


WATCHER 0h. ves. I knowed I'd be the one to suffer. Always 
the poor man. It ain't justice. Especially since Mr. Stoner 
won't infect nobody in the parish, having left the City. 


HARRY Left the City? 

CONSTABLE | passed him through the Gate myself vester- 
day afternoon. 

HARRY How dared you? 

CONSTABLE Well, you know, sir 

HARRY \o. | do not know. 

CONSTABLE Well. he had a health certificate, hadn't he? 


One of them new printed ones? Signed by you? 
HARRY How did he get it? 
CONSTABLE We'll, it ain't for me to say, sir 


HARRY | haven't even spoken to Mr. Stoner since we locked 
him in. 


WATCHER But | suppose he didn’t send me with a sealed 
message to your house day before yesterday. And I suppose | 
didn't fetch a sealed message back. Depends who gets the 
bribe, that’s the heart of it. 


HARRY Are vou saying you brought me a sealed message 
from Mr. Stoner? 


WATCHER No, | brought it to Mr. Prothero. Same thing, 
ain't it? 89 





IN HARRY’S GARDEN 
Prothero comes out of the stable with his trunk on his 
shoulder and a pillow and a blanket under his arm. 


IN HARRY'S SHOP 

Harry is sitting cross-legged, tailor fashion, on the work- 
table. Prothero comes in from the garden and puts the 
pillow and blanket on a stool. 


PROTHERO Mr. Poyntz, I'll return the favor one day, 
believe me. 


HARRY Are vou deliberately trying to be insulting? Do vou 
actually believe I refrain from having vou arrested as a favor 
to you? The people of this parish are shaken enough without 
the scandal. They're my concern, not vou. 


PROTHERO | wasn't the only one did it, you know. Many 
in this City now take bribes. Why shouldn't 1? 


HARRY Many in this City now die. Why shouldn't you? Get 
out of my sight. 


Prothero leaves as boldly as he dares. When the door shuts: 
JEM’S VOICE |'d comfort you if | could, Harry. 
HARRY 0h), it's nothing. 

JEM Ah, share it with me. Share it. 


HARRY What sort of City will it be for our child? Without 
right and wrong and caring for the difference between them? 
Dr. Hodges said people will turn into beasts. But I will not 
have them turn into beasts. 


JEM They won't. Not all. He himself remains human. 
HARRY That's true. | must keep that in mind. 

JEM And there's an even better example. Look in the mirror. 
Harry looks up at her and smiles, pleased but embarrassed. 
IN THE PYE TAVERN 

there is a morning-after air. Mrs. Feeny yawns as she half- 
heartedly wipes up the slops. Toby is at a table in a corner, 
already suttering trom what he must face today; Ratsey, by 
himself at another, is still stunned by the implications of 


Hayward’s fate. Both wear smocks. Prothero enters and 
sets down his trunk. 


PROTHERO (Going fo the bar) My morning draught, if 
you please, Mrs. Feeny. (/idicates Ratsey,) What a long face. 
MRS. FEENY (Caches) Because of Mad Jack’s death. 
PROTHERO Ah, ves. 

Prothero takes his ale to Ratsey's table and sits. 
PROTHERO ((07//.) Well, how does it feel to be mortal, 


like the rest of us? 
Ratsey gives no sign of having heard. 
PROTHERO ((07/.) But why should you take it like this? 


You must have faced death many times when you were— 
what is it?—a gentleman of the road. 


RATSEY (Groping) It ain't the same. It ain't the same. 
When a man goes on the road, it’s like when a man joins the 
army or navy. He faces death, yes, but of his own free will. It's 
part of the contract. But when you've got nothing to say 
about meeting death, when it can come in spite of you no 
matter what you do, when it might come any time, unexpect- 
ed, before you knows it, when it’s always around, waiting, not 
just when you invites it as you might say but even when you 
don't, then it’s not the same. Not the same. No. 


A man named ROPER enters briskly. 


ROPER Morning, one and all. Roper’s the name. Is Mr. 
Prothero—? (Seeing Prothero) Ah, there you are, sir. Well, 
what does | do? 


PROTHERO It's no longer my concern, actually, but you 
go now with Ratsey, here, and Toby and you collect the 
night's dead and fetch them to the churchyard. 


ROPER (Rubbing his hands) Let’s go, mates. 
RATSEY What the hell are you so cheery about? 


ROPER First work I've had in two months, that’s what I'm 
so cheery about. 


RATSEY We starts the day by picking up the man whose 
place you've taken. Let's hear you laugh about that. 
ROPER | ain't worried. It'll never get me. 

RATSEY That's what he thought, too. 


ROPER | don't think it, | knows it. (Zouching his breast) | 
got a powerful charm, see? 


Ratsey puts his tongue between his lips and blows a 
gardaloo. Then he gets to his feet. 

RATSEY Where is it, Mrs. Feeny? 

MRS. FEENY Out in back. 

Ratsey, Toby and Roper go out the back door. 


MRS. FEENY ((077/.) Did | hear you say it ain't no longer 
your concern, Mr. Prothero? 


PROTHERO You did. I’m setting myself up in trade. A 
man wants to get ahead, you know. 


IN BACK OF THE PYE 

Hayward’s body lies on the top of a large heap of refuse. 
A cautious ten feet away, Ratsey, Roper and Toby stand 
shoulder to shoulder looking at it. Roper sniffs. 












ROPER Ripe enough, for someone as only died last night. 
Well, here we goes. 


But no one moves. After a while: 


ROPER (Cov/.) You take him by the legs and you take him 
by the arms. 


RATSEY You take him by the legs and arms, you're the one 
with the goddamned charm. 


ROPER (Jouching charm) All right. Here I goes. 


Bul no one moves. Afler a while, Roper looks about and. see- 
ing a plank, gets it and sets it down at the foot of the heap. 


ROPER ((o77/.) Roll him onto that. Go on. 


RATSEY You go on. 


ROPER I'm the one got the plank, ain't 1? (70 Toby) Go 
on, you heard what I said. 


Roper grabs Toby to shove him at the body. 

TOBY No, please. Please. I can’t no more. 

ROPER (70 Ratsey) Think of that. He's afraid, He— 
The words are cut off by Ratsey's grip on Roper’ throat 
RATSEY So am I. So am I. So. am / 


Ralsey shoves Roper aside, gets up on the heap and starts 
Haywards body rolling toward the plank with his foot. 
One last push and it’ in place. Roper and Toby lift the 
plank and carry it off. Ratsey wipes the sweat from his 
face and stares at his shaking hand 


IN ST. BARNABAS CHURCHYARD 

the curate, Morrell, is kneeling at a fresh grave with a 
Weeping Woman, his arm about her, comforting her. 
CREED, the old sexton, shuffles over. 


CREED A word, if | may, Mr. Morrell? 
Morrell gets up and goes to Creed’s side. 


CREED ((o7i/.) The bearers have brought John Hayward 
here for burial. 


MORRELL He |-lived in this p-parish. 
CREED Yes, sir. But we're getting pinched for space. 


Creed gestures, a wide sweep of his arm. The mounds of 


the new graves are multitudinous and lie very close 
logether. 


MORRELL b-Bury him in the Websters’ plot. 
CREED John Hayward in with the Websters? 


MORRELL There are none left in that family to object. 
W-Why should we? 


CREED Yes, sir. If it goes on at this rate, Mr. Morrell. we'll 
have no more room before the month is out. And then what 
will we do? 


IN AN OPEN FIELD ON THE CITY'S OUTSKIRTS 

one afternoon, some weeks later, great pits are being 
dug. When finished, each will be a hundred feet long, 
thirty feet wide and nine feet deep. 


Workmen coming out of them up ladders with sacks of 
earth on their backs direct black looks at Lawrence, the 
Lord Mayor. He is leaning out the window of his coach. 
nearby, speaking to Harry, who sits astride his horse 
reading a Mortality Bill. 


HARRY Seventy-three parishes infected. Five thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-nine dead. Of which four thou- 
sand three hundred and twelve of the plague. In one week, 


LAWRENCE But we still have the City. And it goes on as a 
City. The Council of Aldermen meets, justice is done, even the 
price of bread remains the same. And no one as yet can say 
we have not been able to bury our dead. There’s cause for 
despair but not for loss of heart. 


HARRY Save the pap for someone who needs it. John. My 
heart is sound enough. I'm only wondering if we're doing as 
much as we might. 


LAWRENCE Why, what a lion you've become. Is this the 


man who was ready to run? 


HARRY Stop the bells, for one thing, John. They din death 
into our ears even when we sleep. And order the dead-carts 
and the burials for the nights only, not for the days, so they 
may not be seen. In my parish, spirits are low enough with- 
out the sight. 


LAWRENCE That's sound advice. And I'll take it. What's 


caused the change in you, Harry? 

HARRY Is it so marked? 

LAWRENCE My God, yes. 

HARRY | have fallen in love with my wife. 
Lawrence and Harry smile at each other. 
LAWRENCE And she with you? 


HARRY | haven't dared speculate. My own feelings are 
almost more than I can bear. I should be ashamed, I suppose, 
for knowing happiness with part of me in the middle of all 
this. 

A gob of mud strikes the coach door and Harry and 
Lawrence turn toward the WORKMAN who bas thrown it. He 
stands at the edge of one of the pits, a Foreman restraining 
him. 
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WORKMAN (3/01/77) Is this what you have in store for 
us? Are you preparing to bury the entire City? 


The Foreman urges the Workman down the ladder. 
HARRY If | may say so, John, I would pay that no mind. 


LAWRENCE | won't. They must let it out at someone. (70 
his Coachman) Home, David. (7o Harry) What vou feel, 
Harry, is nothing to be ashamed of. To the contrary, it is a 
cause for general rejoicing, for if a man falls in love with his 
own wife, surely the millennium is at hand. 

Lawrences coach lurches off toward the City. Harry turns 
his horse and follows at a lope. Until he sees, running 
foward him from the City, a CONSTABLE of his parish. 


CONSTABLE /Shou/ing) Mr. Poyntz. Mr. Poyntz. It’s your 
wife. Her time has come. 


Harry digs his spurs into his horse and passes the Consta- 
ble and then Lawrence’ coach at a gallop. 


IN THE BUCKWORTHS’ BAKE-SHOP 
that evening, Betty Buckworth looks up as Hodges 
comes down the stairs carrying his medical kit. 


HODGES | mince no words, Betty, vou know that. Your 
man is very ill. He has the Consumption. 


BETTY Oh, thank God. | mean— 


HODGES | know what you mean. No, it’s not the plague. 
But it is serious, for all that. You'll have to nurse him night and 
day. And, especially, you'll have vour hands full keeping him 
in bed. “The people needs their bread and who's to bake it?” 
Tears come to Bettys eves. 

BETTY He's such a good man. 

HODGES | useful man, at any rate. I wish I could say the 
same of myself. 

They turn to the door as Harry bursts in. 

HARRY (70 Hodges) Where the hell have you been? I've 


been hunting you through the City for hours. Jem’s in labor. 
Come on, come on, hurry. 


Harry grasps Hodges’ sleeve and tries to pull him out of 


the shop. Hodges pulls back. 
HODGES Jou don't want me. 
HARRY (Looking at him) My God, vou're drunk. 


HODGES ()f course I'm drunk. But drunk or sober, you 
don't want me. 


HARRY Stop talking gibberish. You must deliver the baby. 


HODGES (Holds up his hands) Look. I've seen more 
than forty patients dying of plague today. With these hands 


I've wiped the death sweat from their faces, lanced the 
buboes and held their heads while they vomited. Do you sup- 
pose a baby’s prepared to withstand that? 


HARRY \\ hat am | to do? 
HODGES (et a midwite. 


HARRY | can't. | tried when | couldn't find you. Think of 
something else. 


HODGES Have | preached bringing babies into this world 
or have I preached the opposite? | cannot think of anything 
else. 


HARRY Betty, can you—? Would vou—? 
HODGES Jasper needs her. She— 

But Harry is already on his way out of the shop. 
IN HARROW ALLEY 


Harry runs from the Buckworth’s shop to Sam Killigrew’s 
front door and beats against it with his fists and feet. 


HARRY Sam. Sam. Sam. Jem is having the baby. Let Sal be 
the midwife. I beg you. Please, Sam. Let Sal come be midwife. 
Sam. Sam. Do you hear? 


Inside the Killigrew house. the spinet strikes up. Harry 
realizes that is Sam's answer and runs to his shop. 


IN HARRY'S SHOP 

the door is flung open and Harry runs in. 
HARRY (Calls) Gosnell. Gosnell. Gosnell. 
Gosnell looks down from the upper floor. 
HARRY ((077/.) How is she? 
GOSNELL In pain. Where's doctor? 
HARRY There'll be no doctor. 
GOSNELL Then who'll help Missus? 
HARRY Jou. 


GOSNELL (Losing her head) Me? Oh, Mr. Poyntz, | 
couldn't. I'm afraid. I don't know how. | never did such a 
thing. Mr. Poyntz, please. 


HARRY ()/1:rderousl)) Stop that or I swear to God I'll tear 
vou limb from limb. Now listen to me. You're going to help 
her and that’s final. You're not to weep, you're not to whim- 
per, you're not to make a sound. Have you ever seen a baby 
born? 


GOSNELL Only a calf. At home. 


HARRY Better and better. The baby will come much the 
same way, without your bidding or mine. You must be ready 




















to take it. Clean vour hands before vou do. And the cord must 
be cut. Use a sharp. clean knife. Have it ready. And after it’s 
cut, it must be tied. Use thread. And there must be clean 
cloths and warm water for swabbing. Use towels and sheets. 
And above all, I will have vou cheerful. Smile. Smile. 


Gosnell manages a smile. which is replaced by a look of 
lerror as Jem screams in the bedroom. 


HARRY ((077/,) Damn vou, keep that smile on. Now go to her. 


Gosnell, smiling horribly. goes to the bedroom. Jem screams 
again. Harry sits cross-legged on the worktable and holds 
his head in his hands. 


INHARROW ALLEY 

Ratsey comes out of the Pye, goes to Merlin’s house 
and, after some hesitation, knocks at the door. Jem’s 
screaming can be heard. The door is opened by Azazel. 


AZAZEL Come in. You are expected. 
RATSEY What do vou mean, expected? 


AZAZEL The stars foretold it. Merlin is ready to receive 
vou. 


Ratsey enters and Azazel shuts the door. 


IN MERLIN’S STUDY 

furnished for quackery with zodiac signs, black velvet 
hangings, a skull on the table and an alligator hanging 
from a beam, Merlin is seated in an armchair in medita- 
tion. He looks up, his one eye piercing, as Azazel ushers 
Ratsey in. 


AZAZEL (Bowing) The man’s here, Master, as vou predicted. 
MERLIN Of course. Leave us. 

AZAZEL Jes, Master. 

Azazel bows again and withdraws, closing the door. 
RATSEY Look here, | wants— 

MERLIN ‘Jo avoid the plague. 

RATSEY | ve heard tell— 


MERLIN That | can help vou. Yes, | know. Sit down. Some 
people who vet survive attribute their lives to my Arabian 
Abracadabra Amulet which sells for one shilling. 


RATSEY Aach. 


MERLIN But you, I was about to say, would not be one of 
them. Others, who are good enough to credit me for their 
continuing health, daily drink a bottle of the iridescent Con- 
stantinopolitan Cordial, on which I make no profit even at 
the price of five shillings. 


RATSEY \luck. 


MERLIN But vou, as | was going to observe, would not be 
among them. Still others— 


Ratsey is on his feet, his hands on Merlin’s throat, holding 
him halfway out of bis chair. 


RATSEY Don't play games with me, do you hear, trving to 
see how high ‘Il go. Don’t think you can gull me as vou do 
the others. I'm a member of the Brotherhood myself and | 
can't be taken in by any quack ever born. 


Even in this predicament, Merlin’s face remains impas- 
sive and he himself unperturbed. even amused. 


MERLIN Then why have vou come? 


It’s a good question and Ratsey is unsure of the answer. 
He releases Merlin, who drops back into the chair. 


RATSEY | don't believe in charms and amulets and plague 
waters. There’s no good in them. I say, there's no good in 
them. Is there? 


Merlin sits motionless and silent. 


RATSEY (Cov?.) | knows they're a comfort to many but 
they're fools who find it so. You knows they're fools, don't 
vou? 


Merlin remains motionless and silent. 


RATSEY ((ov/.) | scorns such... but what if there really 
Was a magical wav to escape death? What if there really was? 
You sits there calm enough, like a black spider, and the 
plague don’t seem to worry you. Are vou helpless as | am? Or 
do vou have something you yourself uses? Do vou? Answer 
me. 


In a passion, Ratsey picks up the skull and threatens to 
bring it down on Merlin’ bead. Merlin makes no 
response. Ratsey drops the skull to the table. 


RATSEY ((ov/.) | wants the real thing, if there is one. The 
real thing. 


MERLIN It's very expensive. Crushed pearls are just one of 
the ingredients. 


RATSEY ['l] pay any price you say. But is it the real thing? 
Merlin smiles and slowly nods. 

IN HARRY'S SHOP 

Jem’s last scream, the loudest of all, brings Harry to his 


feet and over to the stairwell, looking up. Silence. Then a 
baby’s cry. 


HARRY Gosnell. Gosnell. 


No answer. Harry beats his hands together, paces the floor 


and tries again. 
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HARRY ((Cov/.) Gosnell. Gosnell. 
Still no answer. 


HARRY (Con/.) Oh, please, God. Please. Please. Please. 
Please. Please. Please. (Calls) Gosnell. 


GOSNELL’S VOICE Yes, Mr. Poyntz? 
HARRY How is she? How is she? 
GOSNELL Resting easy. It’s a little boy. 
HARRY And he? 

GOSNELL Seems all right. 


IN HARRY’S BEDROOM 
Jem lies in bed with her child. Gosnell enters from the 
landing. 


GOSNELL He wanted to know how you was. 
JEM How | was? 

GOSNELL How’s she, he said, and how's he? 
JEM He asked after me first? 

GOSNELL \es, missus. 


IN HARROW ALLEY 

one day, some time later, Dan, the hangman’s assistant, 
walks toward the Pye. Trade is almost at a standstill. 
Almost all the shops are closed now, and there are no 
‘Prentices, no Food-Vendors and few Customers. The 
exodus has ended. A score of houses now have Watch- 
ers before them, different houses: the ones previously 
guarded are now boarded up. The bells of the City’s 
parish-churches have stopped and the only sounds 
heard are the moans and groans and screams of those 
quarantined. Dan enters the Pye. 


IN THE PYE TAVERN 

which is a quarter full, conversation at the tables is sub- 
dued. The Mute is at the bar, where Mrs. Feeny is filling 
his basket of leftovers. Ratsey is alone at a table carefully 
measuring drops from a small bottle into a spoon. Look- 
ing around from the doorway, Dan sees him and joins 
him at the table. 


DAN Got any— 
RATSEY Sshh. Four. Five. Six. 


Ratsey swallows the spoonful, carefully corks the bottle 
and returns it to his pocket. 


DAN What's that? Medicine? 
RATSEY 0h, the hangman. Still alive, are you? 
DAN Just hardly. My family’s all dead. I was quarantined 


with them but the plague never touched me. Why, | don't 
know. I wish it had. Got any idea where a man could find a 
bit of work? 


RATSEY They need men to help unload dead-carts at the 
pits. Make it easy all around if you works there and then gets 
vour wish. You drops down and there you are. 


DAN | might be forced to— (Breaks off) Who's that? 


Dan is pointing to the Mute, who is heading toward the 


front door. 


DAN (Cov/.) I've seen him before. Somewhere. But where? 


Ratsey shrugs. The Mute goes out into the Alley. Dan, with 
a puzzled frown, gets up and goes to the door. 


OUTSIDE THE PYE 

Dan stands in the doorway and watches the Mute walk 
away. A coach rumbles past him and slows as it approach- 
es Harry's shop. 


OUTSIDE HARRY’S SHOP 

Some Children are at play. The coach stops and Prothero 
gets out, carrying a small chest. Prothero, who has pros- 
pered since leaving the parish, is handsomely dressed 
and fitted out. He enters Harry's shop. 


IN HARRY'’S SHOP 

Harry is at the door, beaming up the stairwell at his 
infant Son. Jem, holding the child at the upper floor land- 
ing, is wearing a nightrobe. 


HARRY | think he recognizes me. 


JEM Oh, Harry, he won't be able to see for another week or 
sO. 
HARRY No, | think he recognizes me. He's such a— 


Harry breaks off and turns to the front door as Prothero 
enters, his face hardening. 

PROTHERO (ood day, Mr. Poyntz. 

HARRY Get out of here. 


PROTHERO 0h, willingly, willingly. | did think, though, 
that you'd put aside personal differences if you could save the 
Parish money. 


HARRY What does that mean? 


PROTHERO It means precisely that. | have recommenda- 
tions from Alderman Lovelace of St. Martin’s parish, Alder- 
man Carey of St. Giles and many others if you care to see 
them. 


HARRY And what do they recommend? 
PROTHERO Why, the goods and services I stand ready to 





provide at prices no competitor can meet. / Opens his chest) 
This, for example. 


Prothero takes out a stiff paper sign with “Lord Have 
Mercy Upon Us” printed upon it and hands it to Harry. 


PROTHERO ((077/.) Notice how clearly the words stand 
out against the white background. Much more visible than 
against a dark door. Only three shillings the gross. No? 
(Brings oul a padlock) Have a look at this padlock. You 
won't find a better anywhere for securing the doors of quar- 
antined houses. Six pence each. Alderman Stayner of St. 
Olave's parish bought a hundred. 


HARRY | can use a hundred at six pence each. 


PROTHERO Thiey'I! be delivered to you first thing in the 
morning. Now, how are you fixed for pails for carrying water 
to the shut-ins? Brimstone for clearing the air? Ah, here's 
something I'm introducing for the first time. (Zakes out a 
shroud and models it) This shroud, believe it or not. is 
priced at only two pence. Made of very good linen and wash- 
able, can be used more than once. Something to keep in 
mind now that the plague is killing eight thousand a week. 


HARRY Shrouds are a luxury we've long since given up in 
this parish. 


PROTHERO Hard hit as that, are you? Too bad. You 
wouldn't be interested in coffins, then, either, I take it. Need 
any horses for the dead-carts? Horses are at a premium these 
days, you know. Scarce, very scarce. Best buy them when vou 
can. I've only a few left. 


HARRY No horses. Can't afford it 


PROTHERO Then you might be interested in my rental 
service. It's an innovation of mine. Cart, horse and handbell 
for only four shillings a day, Why lay out large sums to buy 
when for a pittance you can have the same thing? No? (Clos- 
ing his chest) Then I'll bid you good morning. The padlocks 
will be delivered as stated and my terms are cash only, no 
credit. Care for a sweetmeat? 


Harry shakes his head. Prothero pops a sweet into his 
mouth, picks up his chest and bustles out. Harry finds 
himself chuckling at the absurdity Of it. 


OUTSIDE HARRY’S SHOP 
Prothero pauses to toss a handful of sweets to the Chil- 
dren at play. Then he gets into his coach and is driven off. 


AT SAM KILLIGREW'S HOUSE 

Little Dickie, at one of the middle floor windows, sees 
the Children scrambling for the goodies. Looking over 
his shoulder to make certain he is unobserved, he leaves 
the window. A few moments later, there is a sound of 
sliding bolts at the front door. It opens and, with a cry of 
joy, Dickie runs to join the Children. He sees a sweet on 


the cobbles, snatches it before anyone else can and puts 
itin his mouth. He is enjoying it tremendously when: 


SAM'S VOICE (hoariny) Dickie 


Sam stands at the open door in a state of shock. Behind 
him. Sal and Nan appear. 


SAM Dickie. 


The Children scatter. Frightened. Dickie runs to the front 
door. As he reaches it, Sam slams it in his face. 


SAL'S VOICE No. No. Dickie. Let me. 
NAN’S VOICE Papa. You can't. Papa. 


The door opens a bit and the hands of Sal and Nan 
appear al the edge as they strive to pull it open. Then the 
hands are slowly pulled back and the door shuts. The slid. 
ing bolt is heard. Sal and Nan scream endlessly. Dickie 
slaps at the door. 


DICKIE (Weeping) Let me in, Da-da, Let me in. | won't do 
it again. | promise. Da-da, let me in. 


IN THE OPEN FIELD ON THE CITY'S OUTSKIRTS 

itis black of night and from the City gates the full dead- 
carts are rolling toward the pits, their progress marked by 
the torches carried by the men preceding them afoot. 
Many have already arrived and stand, in the torchlight, 
with their backs to the pits as bearers and buriers remove 
the corpses for deposit below. Some carry the corpses 
down the ladders; others, less linicky, roll them down or 
fling them. The night is filled with the creaking of the cart- 
wheels and with snatches of drunken song and idiot 
laughter. 


The St. Barnabas dead-cart is one of those already being 
unloaded. Toby and a BURIER are removing the corpses 
and shoving them over the lip of the pit. Ratsey has 
paused for the moment to take out the small bottle of 
the real thing, uncork it and put it to his lips. 


BURIER 0h), | knew this one. Wealthiest man in our parish. 
Know how much he left? 


Toby, hardly listening, shakes his head 
BURIER ((077/,) All he had. 


The Burier pushes the body over laughing immoderately, 
and drags another from the cart 


BURIER ((071/.) Oh, she’s a pretty thing, she is. Oh, now 
this was something to cuddle with on a frosty night. What a 
waste. (70 someone in the pit) Hey. Oswald. Have a look at 
this little darling. 


The Burier tumbles the body over and. furning for anoth- 
er, addresses Ratsey. 
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BURIER /(o07/.) What about a hand, mate? Are we to shift 
all this meat ourselves? 


Ratsey has drained the bottle. He licks the bottle’s mouth 
before tossing it aside and joins the Burier and Toby at 
the cart. 

BURIER ((071/.) No. we already has this one. Get your own. 
God knows there's plenty for all. 


Ratsey reaches into the cart, grabs the first foot and 


heaves. The corpse slides out and Ratsey finds himself 


looking at Merlin, black eyepatch and all. 


IN HARRY’S SHOP 

Harry sits alone at the worktable, a lantern before him, 
hunched over something he holds in his hand. Brooding 
deeply, he scarcely looks over his shoulder as Ratsey 
comes running in. 


RATSEY No more. | can't bear it no more. I don't care if | 
gets no pardon. Send me back to Newgate. I'd rather hang 
than go on like this. Send me back to Newgate. At least I'll be 
safe from the plague. 

HARRY Sate? At Newgate? Newgate's the worst hit in the 
City. One enormous pesthouse, that’s Newgate now. 

Ratsey sways under this. Then turns and slowly goes out 
of the shop. Harry stares once more at what he has in his 
hand. 


JEM’S VOICE Harry, what is it? What is it vou have there? 
Harry takes the lantern, gets up and goes closer to the 
stairs. Opening his hand. he shous her. 


HARRY Grass. Blades of grass, growing between the cobbles 
outside the door. The City’s disappearing. 


IN THE PYE TAVERN 

the night's carouse is reaching its zenith. Toby is alone at 
his corner table, rocking back and forth in dull misery. 
He looks up brietly as Ratsey sits down heavily on the 
bench next to him, then resumes his rocking, a faraway 
look in his eye and a trace of a smile on his lips. 


RATSEY What are vou thinking? 

TOBY 0f home. 

RATSEY Where is it? 

TOBY Across the sea. An island called Jamaica. | don’t want 
to talk about it with vou. 

RATSEY What's it like? 


TOBY Clean blue sky. Clean blue water. White sand. Palm 
trees in the breeze going sh, sh, sh, like my mother did when | 
was little and had bad dreams. Sh, sh, sh. Oh, God, I miss it so. 


RATSEY (Starting to rock with him) So do I. 
TOBY You ve never seen it, man. 
RATSEY Even so | can miss a place like that. Same as vou. 


TOBY You ain't in no way same as me. And don't vou forget 
it. That island's not for vou, man. All of us there has black 
skins. And black stinks. 


RATSEY Our skins és different. And so is our stinks. But we 
suffers, both, and in the end we dies. That we has in com- 
mon, Brother Toby. That we has in common. 


A LONDON STREET 

baking in the sunlight. Most of the houses are boarded 
up. A few Watchers sit as though in stupor before the 
doors of others. Two or three bodies lie here and there, 
one uncovered. Lawrence's horse has stopped. Lawrence 
sits slumped in the saddle. Nothing moves until Harry 
rides slowly up to the Lord Mayor. Lawrence raises his 
head, stares dully at Harry and indicates the bodies. 


LAWRENCE [Do vou see? The nights are not long enough 
to bury our dead. We're done for, Harry. Done for. 


A PLAGUE VICTIM comes crawling out of a house and 


crabs his way across the cobbles in a desperate effort to 
reach Lawrence and Harry. 

PLAGUE VICTIM | ve got the plague. I've got the plague. 
(Managing to stand) And it I've got it, why shouldn't you? 
Why shouldn't you? 

The Plague Victim spreads his arms, groping to reach and 
touch Lawrence and Harry, comes close and then collapses. 


HARRY (70 a nearby Watcher) Here. You. Fetch a blanket 
and cover him. 


The Watcher stares at Harry for a moment, then drops his 
eves. 

LAWRENCE Everyone's given up. It’s the end. 

HARRY Damn vou, John, it’s not the end. 

LAWRENCE We've done all we can and it’s not enough. 


HARRY No. No. Light fires. Large ones. Up and down every 
street. Brimstone. Pitch. Tar. Keep them burning. 


LAWRENCE What's the good? 


HARRY Perhaps it wi// cleanse the air, as the doctors said. 
But even if it doesn’t, fires anyway. We can't let people believe 
there's no hope. 


LAWRENCE Even if there isn't? 


HARRY Especially if there isn’t. John. John Lawrence. Your 
Worship. Damn you, lift your head and consider what I've 
said. 





ACOURIER comes galloping down the street and checks 
bis horse near them. the beast rearing. The Courier is 
young, ardent and terribly excited. 

COURIER Which is the road to Oxford? To Oxford, which 
way? 

HARRY (Oxford? 

COURIER (Palting his saddlebag) Dispatches for the 
Crown. I've just landed with glorious news. We've met the 


Dutch fleet and smashed it. We captured seventeen ships, 
sank five and killed nine thousand of their men. 





Harry gestures toward the correct road. The Courier is 
puzzled at Harry's response to the news. 


COURIER (Cov/.) Didn't vou hear what | said? About the 
victory? 


HARRY Hoorah. 


The Courier gives up trying to solve it. spurs his horse and 
gallops off: 


LAWRENCE Very well, Harry. Bonfires it is. We'll try it. And 
if it fails— 
HARRY And if it falls, we'll think of something else. 


IN HARROW ALLEY 

that evening, there are large drums or braziers, filled with 
wood, coal and tar, in the center of the way before every 
sixth house, from the Gate to the church and beyond. A 
Watcher stands in readiness near each, burning torch in 
hand. Here and there along the Alley are great piles of 
fuel to keep the fires burning. 


Harry comes galloping into the Alley. 


HARRY (70 Watchers) Ready? Ready? All ready here? 


Dismounting before his house. Harry ties the horse to one 
of the posts and, taking a lighted lantern from a Watcher, 
starts toward the house opposite. an abandoned house, its 
open door hanging by a hinge. its windows broken. 


HARRY (Cov1.) (Calling to Watchers) Wait for my signal. 
Not until vou see the signal. 


Harry enters the abandoned house. 

Up and down the Alley, inhabitants yet alive are at the 
windows, waiting and hoping the fires will prove effective. 
Among these are Mr. and Mrs. Wick. 


MR. WICK If this does not scotch the plague, we leave the 
City at once, Mrs. Wick. My mind’s made up. 


ON THE ROOF OF THE ABANDONED HOUSE 
the highest in the Alley, Harry emerges through a trap- 
door with the lighted lantern and takes out his watch. 


Jem, at a garret window of their house across the way, 
waves to him and he smiles at her. 


JEM 10 be careful up there, Harry. 


HARRY Is the door of the baby's room shut? And the win- 
dows? There's going to be a terrible stink. 


JEM They re shut. 


Harry glances at his watch again and is galvanized into 
action. He swings the lantern in great circles about his 
head and shouts to the Watchers below. 


HARRY Now. Now. Start the fires. Now. 


IN HARROW ALLEY 

the Watchers toss their torches into the drums and bra- 
ziers and the flames leap up. Great clouds of black 
smoke rise. 


ON THE ROOF OF THE ABANDONED HOUSE 

Harry surveys the Alley, the Parish and the entire City. 
The sight is magnificent: fires burning everywhere in 
orderly lines, along every street, along London Bridge, 
across the Thames. 


Suddenly, feeling something, he looks up and then holds 
out his hand: it’s raining. The drops come faster and 
faster, turn into a deluge. Lightning flickers and thunder 
crashes. By ones and twos and tens, the fires in the City 
are quenched and there is only blackness. 


Harry stands there in the downpour. He looks up at the sky. 


HARRY Chaos? Is that what You're trying to tell us? That 
it’s chaos up there and meant to be chaos down here, too? 
That there's no order? No rules? No laws? That we're wrong 
when we try to make sense of it? Are You telling us there's no 
purpose to any of it? There? Here? Everywhere? No meaning 
at all? That justice and mercy and pity are merely things that 
we have thought of, we, down here? That they exist only in 
our heads? Nowhere else? What is it You want from us? Has 
some sin been committed we must atone? If that’s what it is, 
tell us, tell us, because we cannot bear much more. 


Harry sinks down and sits on the roof, knees drawn in, 
arms around them, head resting on them. The rain slows 
and stops. 


AT THE GARRET WINDOW OF HARRY’S HOUSE 
Jem has overheard Harry. Now she turns away from the 
window and leaves it. 


ON THE ROOF OF THE ABANDONED HOUSE 

Harry lifts his head from his knees at the sound of a door 
closing below and, glancing down at the Alley, sees Jem 
hurrying along. 
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HARRY Jem? /ev. 


IN ST. BARNABAS CHURCH 

there are a score of people, here and there, some silently 
praying, some dozing, others staring into space. As Jem 
enters, a PENITENT gets to his feet, beating his breast. 


PENITENT | confess. | confess. My father kept his savings 
behind a brick in the chimney. | stole the money and he 
accused my brother and drove him from the house and we 
never saw Robbie again. My father died without knowing the 
truth, blessing me as the good son. And now I confess my sin 
and may God forgive me. 


The Penitent sits, weeping. No one has paid any particular 
attention. 


Jem nerves herself and rises. 


JEM Before | married, there was a boy and we loved each 
other. When my father betrothed me to another, we were des- 
perate and heartbroken. We made love, the boy and 1, in the 
field down the road. And | conceived. And | married Harry 
Poyntz and I've let him think the child is his. And if this is 
the sin for which we are being punished, | freely confess it 
and ask only for guidance so that | may know how to atone. 


Jem sinks back in the pew. As before. no one has paid 


much attention. After some moments, Jem gets up to leave. 
Turning, she sees Harry in the doorway of the church, star- 
ing at her. 


OUTSIDE HARRY'S SHOP 

an hour or so later, a coach stands waiting. Harry and 
Prothero are before the door. In a brazier, nearby, the 
ashes of the dead fire still smoke. 


PROTHERO The coach and horse will not remain in 
Dover, is that correct? Merely bring Mrs. Poyntz to her father’s 
home and return? Then that will be, let me see, six pounds 
will cover the cost. 


Harry takes out his purse and, in a daze. counts the 
money into Prothero’s hand. 


PROTHERO ((ov7/.) If | may say so, you're very wise to 
send your family out of the City. You saw last week's Bill? 
Eleven thousand dead of plague? Frightful. (Happily) And 
no end in sight. (Pocketing money) Thank you. And if there 
is anything else you require, you know where to find me. 


Prothero goes up the Alley. Harry enters his shop. 


IN HARRY’S SHOP 

Harry finds a seat on a bench alongside the door. Jem, car- 
rying the baby, comes down the stairs. Gosnell follows 
with baggage. Both are dressed for travel. Jem moves 
toward the door, pauses to see if there is forgiveness in 


Harry's face and, finding none, opens the door - screening 
Harry - and goes out with Gosnell. A moment later, with 
the crack of a whip and a rumbling, the coach departs. 


Harry sits in the dark behind the open door. 


An OLD WOMAN puts her head in, looks around, then 
whispers to someone behind her. 


OLD WOMAN ook. No one here. 


The Old Woman tiptoes in, peers about, then hurries to a 
shelf and. snatching a few bolts of cloth, hurries out. There 
is Another Woman behind her who does the same. In less 
than a minute, the shop seems filled with Women looting. 


Unseen by them, and possibly not aware of them, either 
Harry gets up and wanders out into the Alley. 


IN THE PYE TAVERN 

roaring, crazy, joyously drunk, Ratsey is having the time 
of his life. The Crowd, scrambling to get out of the way 
and packed against the walls, is being treated to a brawl. 
Alone, and getting much the worst of it, Ratsey is battling 
Half-a-Dozen Bully-Boys. They are too much for him. 
They beat him back into a corner near the door and bat- 
ter him to the floor. At Mrs. Feeny’s prompting, the Musi- 
cians come from behind the table they've used as a 
shield and begin to play. The Crowd turns away from the 
fight and resumes drinking and dancing. The Bully-Boys 
stay with Ratsey only long enough to give him the heel a 
few times and then they, too, join the revels. 


Prone on the floor, Ratsey lifts his bloody head, still 
chuckling. 


RATSEY Ah, that was a good one, that was. That was a 
tonic. 


He manages to get to his feet and. staggering to a nearby 
table, collapses to a stool and holds his head. Harry, who 
has been standing in the doorway, comes into the room 
and sits at the same table. Seeing him, Beck approaches. 


BECK What'll you have? 

HARRY Wine. Bring the pitcher. 

RATSEY \le, too. 

When Beck goes to fetch it, Ratsey focuses his eyes on 
Harry and recognizes him. 

RATSEY (Con?) Oh, the Alderman. Is it time for me to go 
out with the cart? 

HARRY No. You needn't anymore. It’s a waste of effort. 
Pointless. Completely pointless. Like everything else. 


Beck returns with the pitcher and mugs and sets them 
down. 
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BECK That'll be tuppence. 


As Harry reaches into his pocket, Ratsey pulls out bis 
purse. 


RATSEY No, I've got it. Let me. 
Kalsey hands Beck a coin. As she leaves: 
HARRY (Cialls a/ier her) Bring pen and paper. 


Harry drinks. Ralsey has emptied the purse into his hand 
and sits staring at the heap of coins. 


RATSEY It ain't right, you know that? It ain't right. They 
brings you up to think this is worth something. You're sup- 
posed to spend your life getting it any Way you can. And does 
ithelp with anything really important? 


HARRY It can't buy off plague, if that's what you mean. 


RATSEY It can't buy off death no matter how it comes. 
And, my God, it comes in many ways. Not only plague. You 
can die as you're born. You can die of old age. You can die of 
fever. Or wounds. Or apoplexy. The bloody flux. Burns. Scalds, 
Cancer. Gangrene. Fistula. Giving birth. Colds. Coughs. Con- 
sumption. Convulsions. Dropsy. Drowning. Smallpox. The 
French pox. Grief. Suicide. Jaundice. Accidents, Liver. Heart. 
Poison. Starvation. Scurvy. Spleen. The stone. (Studying 
coins) When | thinks of what I've done in my time to get my 
hands on some of this. And what is it? Shit. 


Ratsey flings the coins across the room. There is a brief 


scramble for them. Ratsey covers his face with his hands, 
Beck brings pen, paper and a bottle of ink to the table. 
Harry begins to write. 


HARRY You seemed happy enough a moment ago, when | 
came in. 


RATSEY Oh, fighting eases it some for me. ves. 
HARRY And drink. 

RATSEY Drink, too. 

HARRY And fornication. 

RATSEY That as well. They all help somewhat. 
Kalsey pounds the table with both fists. 


RATSEY ((o7i/.) But a man can't keep at them twenty-four 
hours a day. And it’s the times between, the times between. 


HARRY That can be passed in sleep. 


RATSEY But | dream. And it’s always the same. I'm in 
prison. Alone. Terrible alone. And terrible afraid. And there's 
something outside, | don't know what. But I feels if | could 
only reach it, touch it, the hurting would stop. And I puts my 
hand through the bars. And I stretches. And I stretches. But... 


Harry has done writing. He slides the Paper across to Ratsey: 


HARRY There. You've upheld your end of the bargain. Take 
it to the Lord Mayor and he'll give you vour pardon. 


RKatsey lakes up the paper 


HARRY ((071/.) As for your dream, | doubt there's anything 
out there worth reaching. 


RATSEY There has to be. There must be something | can 
do to find it. It ain't here. Where is it? Where is jt? 


Kalsey gets up from the table. the pardon unnoticed in his 
hand. 


HARRY Well, if you want my opinion— 
But Ratsey is staggering away toward the front door 


HARRY ((071/.) (Shrugs) It doesn't matter Nothing really 
matters. 


Harry gets up and, mug in hand. pushes his u ay through 
the dancers to the Musicians and holds up his hand. The 
music stops and the Crowd quiets. 


HARRY ((07:/.) My friends, early to bed and early to rise 
makes a man healthy and wealthy and wise. 


He drinks. The Crowd doesn't understand 

HARRY ((07:/,) My friends, every cloud has a silver lining. 
Harry drinks again. Someone snickers. 

HARRY ((07/.) My friends, while there is life there is hope. 
A Few People laugh. 

HARRY ((07i/,) My friends, ask and ve shall receive. 

Now the Crowd is laughing. 

SOMEONE he darkest hour is just before the dawn. 
The laughter grows. 

HARRY And « will will find a way. 

The laughter spreads. 

SOMEONE ELSE When one door shuts, another opens. 


HARRY Exactly. And God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb. And honesty is the best policy. And a stitch in time saves 
nine. 


FROM THE CROWD 4 good beginning makes a good 
ending... Good deeds always have their reward... By per- 
severing, We achieve . . . It’s never too late to mend. __ 

THE TIPSY TENOR (5770s) They say that it’s never/Too 
late to mend—/Lilliburlero bullen ala—/But what's there to 
mend/When you've come to the end?/Lilliburlero bullen ala 


THE CROWD Lero, lero. lilliburlero,/Lilliburlero bullen 
ala—/Lero, lero. lilliburlero,/Lilliburlero bullen ala. 
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The Musicians have taken up the tune and the dancing 
resumes as the Crowd continues with the song. As Beck 
passes Harry, he takes her tray, hurls it against the wall. 
puts his arms around her and, joining the dance, is soon 
lost to sight in the whirling, leaping, jumping throng. 


FADE OUT 


FADE IN: 

OUTSIDE THE BUCKWORTHS' BAKE-SHOP 

Ratsey sits huddled on the cobbles near the front door, 
his back against the wall, his head resting on his drawn- 
up knees. In one hand is the note Harry wrote for the 
Lord Mayor. It is sunrise. 


A cart loaded with sacks of flour, driven by a MILLER, 
comes down the Alley and stops at the bake-shop door. 
The Miller gets down trom his seat and starts unloading 
two sacks. 


MILLER (Calling) Hey. Missus. 
Betty Buckworth comes out of the shop, putting up her hair: 
BETTY Good morning to you. 


MILLER The wife says I'm to tell you and my other cus- 
tomers I'll come no more to your door. 


BETTY But why? 


MILLER The wife says the devil has looked after his own till 
now but I must not chance it further. The sickness is very hot 
in the City, missus. 


BETTY But | must have flour. 


MILLER The wife says I'm to sell it outside the wall and the 
buyers can trundle it into the City themselves. 


BETTY That's an added bit of work for me. 
MILLER Don't tell me, missus, tell the wife. 


The Miller takes a vinegar jar from the cart and holds it 
out to Betty who takes some coins from a skirt pocket and 
drops them in. The Miller shakes them up, then fishes them 
out and pockets them before getting up on the cart and 
driving away. 


RATSEY ($77i/fig bungrily) The bread smells good, missus. 
BETTY Fresh baked and still cooling. Want to buy a loaf? 
Ratsey takes out his purse and finds it empty. 

RATSEY Another time. 


He sniffs the aroma again, settling back against the wall. 
Betty can see he’s hungry. 


BETTY If you carry these sacks in, I'll give you a loaf for 
vour trouble. 


Ratsey starts to get up. 
BETTY (Cont.) But you'll have to bathe first. 


That puts a new light on the matter and Ratsey settles 
back again to consider it. 


BETTY (Cont.) Well, | can't have a man who has been 
bearing corpses handling my flour unless he washes. Come, 
I'll add a lump of butter to it as well. 


Reluctantly, Ratsey gets up and heads for the door: 


BETTY (Cont.) No, not this way, around the back. In the 
garden. 


Ratsey discovers the paper in his hand. 

RATSEY (Holds it up) Can you read, missus? What is this? 
BETTY It says you're to be pardoned and it’s signed by the 
Alderman. 


RATSEY (Remembering) Ah, yes. 


Stuffing the paper into his pocket, Ratsey enters the pas- 
sageway leading to the garden in the rear. Betty goes into 
the shop. 


IN THE BUCKWORTHS’ BAKE-SHOP 

Betty goes to the fireplace where a large caldron of hot 
water is steaming. Through the open rear door, she sees 
Ratsey coming into the garden and pausing to look about 
uncertainly. 


BETTY Do vou see that tub? Empty it. I've just had my own 
bathe. 

Lugging the caldron of hot water, she goes into the garden. 
IN BETTY’S GARDEN 


Ratsey empties the wooden tub and watches Betty dubi- 
ously as she fills it from the caldron. 


BETTY What's the matter? 
RATSEY |'m wondering what this will do to my health. 
BETTY Have you never washed all over before? 


RATSEY No, of course not. Not since I was a boy, that is, 
and went swimming. But I washed my feet Christmas Day last 
and caught a cold. 


BETTY Well, this won't kill you. My man had a bathe every 
single day of his life from the moment he became a baker's 
‘prentice. 


RATSEY Whatever for? 


BETTY Bakers must be cleanly in their person. It’s a rule of 
the Guild going back ever so far. My man was a sweet- 
smelling man. Like honey. 





RATSEY Suppose | tries it a limb at a time to see what hap- 
pens, 


BETTY Oh, get undressed and step into it. | can’t spend the 
day waiting for that flour. | must knead it for tonight's baking. 


RATSEY Where does | get undressed? 
BETTY Here. No one will notice. 
RATSEY And where will you be, missus? 


BETTY For Heaven's sake, a man’s body is no great mystery 
to me, even if I cared to ogle you, which I don't. I'll be here. 
there, around and about. Now, get undressed and have your 
bathe. I'll fetch you clean clothing. That's the soap. You know 
what to do with it, I suppose. 


Betty goes back to the shop. Ratsey begins to undress, eye- 
ing the tub with distaste. 


IN THE BUCKWORTHS' BAKE-SHOP 

as Betty enters from the garden and starts up the stairs, 
the Mute comes in from the Alley with his basket. Betty 
indicates some loaves on a table. 


BETTY (Good morning to you. There they are, all ready and 
waiting. 

The Mute nods, smiling his thanks, and fills bis basket. 
Then he turns and leaves the shop. 


OUTSIDE THE BUCKWORTHS’ BAKE-SHOP 

the Mute comes through the front door and walks down 
the Alley. A moment or two later, studying the receding 
Mute intently, Dan and a SAILOR pause at the front door. 
DAN Well? Well? 


SAILOR It’s hard to say. He could be a sailor from his walk. 
He does have a roll to it. But I've seen landsmen with that 
walk, too, who never smelled the sea. 


DAN Well, he looks like a Dutchman, don’t he? 
SAILOR | can’t say that neither, 


DAN Why not? You're a sailor. You've been to Holland many 
atime, you said. 


SAILOR And so | has. But a Dutchman looks about the 
same as anyone else. 


DAN What about the color of his hair? And his eves? 


SAILOR That proves nothing. Some Dutchmen has fair 
hair and some don't. 


DAN Damn... let’s have them Dutch words again. 
SAILOR Dag, meneer. Is u Nederlander? 
DAN (Repeating it) Dag, meneer. Is u Nederlander. And 


it means good day, are you a Dutchman? 
SAILOR That's right. 

Dan leaves the Sailor and hurries after the Mute. 
IN HARROW ALLEY 


as the Mute walks along, Dan comes up unnoticed 
behind him. And suddenly: 


DAN (oudly) Dag, meneer. Is u Nederlander? 


Startled, the Mute turns and looks at Dan. his brows knit 
in puzzlement. 


DAN (Cont.) Dag, meneer. Is u Nederlander? 


The Mute smiles, shrugging to show he does not under- 
stand. Dan waits, but nothing more is forthcoming. Dan 
leaves him and goes back toward the sailor 


OUTSIDE THE BUCKWORTHS' BAKE-SHOP 
Dan is excited as he joins the Sailor. 


DAN Did you see? Did you see? He understood what I said. 
SAILOR What makes you think that? 
DAN He turned around, didn't he? 


SAILOR If someone was to sneak up behind you and shout 
in your ear, you'd turn around, too. No matter what language 
he spoke. It don’t prove nothing. 


DAN But he has a ring in his ear. 


SAILOR !'n a sailor and I has no ring in my ear. Some 
people wears them, some don't, sailors or no sailors. 


DAN Damn. Damn. If I could only be certain, 
SAILOR Coming back with me? 

DAN No. 

The Sailor leaves. Dan crosses the Alley toward the } Ve. 
OUTSIDE THE PYE 


as Dan enters, a BUTCHER is unloading meat from his 
cart at the door. The Butcher looks off as: 


HODGES’ VOICE (Singing /ustily) Oh, my name is 
Samuel Hall,/Samuel Hall, Samuel Hall. 


Hodges, carrying his medical kit, is entering the Alley, 
Passing a corpse here and there on the way. 


HODGES 0h, my name is Samuel Hall/And I hate you one 
and all./You're a lot of bastards all./Damn vour eyes./Oh, 
they've locked me here in quod,/Here in quod, here in quod./ 
Oh, they've locked me here in quod/And the parson prates of 
God./Yes, the parson prates of God./Damn his eves. 
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BUTCHER Morning to you, Doctor. Morning. 
Hodges stops before the Butcher and bows elaborately. 
HODGES Ali, my fellow-butcher. 


BUTCHER | im vlad to see someone cheerful. What do you 
celebrate, if | may ask? 

HODGES |‘ celebrating —something. But what? Don't 
remember. 

BUTCHER Success with one of your patients, it may be? 


HODGES That would call for celebration if it happened, 
but it’s so unlikely. Saul hath slain his thousands and 
Nathaniel Hodges his ten thousands. 


BUTCHER Aach, you're too harsh with yourself, Doctor. 
The Butcher lifts a small tub from the cart. preparing to 
bring it into the tavern. 


HODGES Whi, that’s true, considering the marvel I per- 
formed with my art not an hour ago. Imagine, a young man 
in the prime of life dying of plague. All hope abandoned by 
one of my colleagues. Parents weeping in the next room. And 
then, enter Nathaniel Hodges. 


BUTCHER Jou saved the man’s life? 
HODGES No, no, | shared my brandy with him and saw to 
it he died happy. Uproariously happy. What have you there? 


BUTCHER Tripe. Why not go in and have them cook you 
some? It would sober you. 


HODGES Js that what you call an inducement? I'd call 
Riza 


BUTCHER WW hiat is it, doctor? 


HODGES That tripe. Do you realize no one has ever anat- 
omized a plague victim? 


BUTCHER You mean, open one up and have a look at the 
guts? That would be death for certain, wouldn't it? And what 
use would it be? 


HODGES Who can say what use it would be? One day. 


A coach followed by a cart piled high with furniture rolls 
past into the Alley. Deep in thought, Hodges turns away 


from the Butcher and staggers after it. 


OUTSIDE HODGES’ HOUSE 

the coach and cart slow and come to a stop at the neigh- 
boring residence. Prothero descends from the coach 
and, taking a key from his pocket, unlocks the neighbor- 
ing residence’s door as the Carter and his Helper start 
unloading the furniture. 


PROTHERO (7 the Carter) Not so slapdash with that 


table. That's mahogany, that is. Worth more than the horse 
and cart together. 


Hodges comes to his front door as the Carter and the 
Helper carry the table past Prothero into the house. 


HODGES [1's Prothero, isn’t it? 
PROTHERO \es, it is. Good morning, Doctor. 


HODGES | wasn't certain, you've grown so grand. Put on 
weight, too, haven't you? 


PROTHERO (alting his belly) | daresay. Well, we're to 
be neighbors, Doctor. I've bought the Rutland house from the 
heirs. 

HODGES That's coming up in the world. 
PROTHERO Only the beginning, Doctor, only the begin- 
ning. I've already got my eye on an estate in Westminster. 
Not a large one, of course, but still Westminster. And if a few 


business ventures prove successful, as they're bound to— 
(Breaks off as) 


The Carter and his Helper come out of the house. 
PROTHERO ((07/.) The bed goes to the large room on 
the right overlooking the garden. 

HODGES Jou were saying? 

PROTHERO Him? Oh, if you've any money to invest let 


me know and I can put you in the way of tripling it in six 
months. 


HODGES Gold mine in Brazil? Indigo in the Carolinas? 


PROTHERO No, no, nothing so speculative as that. Coffins 
and wood for coffins here in the City. And horses. And linen 
for shrouds. I've invested every penny | own and all I could 
borrow beside. Let me know if you're interested. 


HODGES \ery kind. Thank you. 


Hodges fishes in his pocket for his key and comes up with a 





folded paper. Opening it, he reads briefly and then swings 


around lo face the Pye. 


HODGES (Cov/.) This is what | was celebrating. Hey, 
Butcher. 


Bul the Butcher has gone. 
HODGES ((077/.) Ali, well. 
PROTHERO Speaking to me? 


HODGES No, but you're welcome to it. Today's Mortality 
Bill. Only ten thousand dead last week. The plague’s on the 
wane. 


Prothero’s mouth falls slack as he takes the Bill from 
Hodges. 


And, having found his key, Hodges enters his house. 
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IN HARROW ALLEY 

one day, a week or so later, a breeze blows fallen leaves 
across the cobbles. October has come and some of 
those who fled are returning through Barnabas Gate, the 
ones who, because of poverty, were the last to leave 
and, having lett, were least able to hold out. In a steadily 
lreshening trickle, they move through Harrow Alley 
afoot, pushing barrows with their possessions and carry- 
ing the very young and the very old. They seem much 
the worse for wear. 

John Lawrence, preceded by his Mace-Bearer, rides into 
the Alley trom the opposite direction and checks his 
horse at Sam Killigrew’s house. The Mace-Bearer pounds 
at the front door. 


LAWRENCE /((ai//s) Hello, in the house. Killigrew. Sam 
Killigrew. 


Acurtain ata middle floor window is drawn aside and 
Sam looks out. His face is drawn and he has developed a tic. 


LAWRENCE ((077/.) | want to speak to you. Open up. 
Open up, I say, the distemper's not as strong as it was. 


Sam opens the window a crack. 


LAWRENCE ((077/.) This parish is in a muddle for want of 
an Alderman. There are scarcely enough guild members left 
to vote for one so I'm taking it upon myself to make an 
appointment. And I'm appointing you. 


SAM Me? Did Harry die? 
LAWRENCE Dead or fled, | cannot say. 
SAM | don’t want the responsibility. 


LAWRENCE | don't delegate responsibility. Only authority. 
And it’s now yours. 


SAM No. No. I've already lost my little boy. Isn't that 
enough for one family? No. 


LAWRENCE Aach, you may stay in there as long as you 
please, if you are afraid. But you'll conduct parish affairs just 
the same. Through the window by dumb-show like an actor 
in a pantomime, if that suits you. Nod your head for yes and 
shake it for no and drop written messages into the street. | 
don't care how you manage it so long as the parish is admin- 
istered. Is that clear? 


sam nods. Lawrence and his Mace-Bearer leave the Alley: 


On their way, they pass Ratsey speaking to Dan in front of 


the bake-shop. Ratsey’s appearance has changed since his 
encounter with Betty. He is clean and shaven; his hair is 
combed, he wears Jaspers simple, sober clothing; and he 
is puffing a pipe. 


RATSEY How should | know? He comes into the shop and 


we gives him stale bread, is all. He's never said a word and 
for the life of me I can’t see what makes vou think he might 
be the Dutch bosun. 


DAN Well, he looks something like him, for one thing. And 
for another, that’s just it: he never says a word. Don't you 
understand why? If he opens his mouth, vou knows he’s 
Dutch for certain. 


RATSEY (ot it all put together, ain't you? 
DAN | don't spend my time thinking of nothing else. 
RATSEY Well, | has other things to do with mine. 


Ratsey lakes a step back toward the shop, but Dan, like 
many another with a fixed idea, is never done. 


DAN [1 might be you wonders why he risks his life fetching 
them kids out of infected houses. 

RATSEY No, | can't say I does. 

DAN Well, | knows the answer to that, too. 

RATSEY Yes, | suppose you does. 


DAN It's because his great sin in bringing plague to the City 
weighs on his soul. He's trying to make amends. That came 
to me only last night. 


RATSEY That's Crown evidence, that is. Better than Crown 
evidence. You never has to hunt for it, just let it come. 


DAN And | also knows why he— 


RATSEY Now, listen. Once and for all. | don't give a damn. 
Do what you likes about him. Strangle him, stab him, shoot 
him or club him to death. What's it to me, eh? What's it to me? 


Ratsey pulls his arm out of Dans grip and goes into the 
shop. 


IN THE BUCKWORTHS’ BAKE-SHOP 
Betty is mixing dough. She looks up as Ratsey enters. 


BETTY | was about to call you. It’s ready now. 


Belly takes the dough out of the mixing trough and plops 
it down on a table dusted with flour. Ratsey comes to her 
side, rolling up his shirtsleeves. He is as eager as a child. 


BETTY (Cov/.) Now the first thing to be learned about 
kneading dough— 


RATSEY Never mind that. I've watched you often enough. 
Let me get my hands on it. 


BETTY Not so fast. Let me see them first. 
Ratsey holds out his hands for inspection. 


BETTY (Con/.) All right, they're clean enough. Show me 
what you can do. 103 
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Ratsey starts kneading dough, soon falling into a steady 
rhythm. 


BETTY (Cont.) What grains do we use to make bread? 
RATSEY Wheat, rve, barley, millet, oats and—and maize. 


BETTY And how much barley would vou use to make a 
raised loaf weighing one pound? 


RATSEY I'd use—I wouldn't use none. Barley don't raise. 
It ain't right, trving to trick me. 


BETTY Oh, the Guild will ask you harder questions than 
that before they accept you as a ‘prentice. (Affer a moment) 
You do that well. 


RATSEY | likes doing it. It eases me. 
BETTY What makes the soft crumb? 
RATSEY The fat. 


BETTY A customer buys a loaf of bread and forgets his 
change as he walks out. What do vou do? Well? 


RATSEY Well, |'m thinking. 


BETTY You run out into the street if necessary to make cer- 
tain he gets it. There's nothing to think about. 


RATSEY For me there is. 


BETTY That's enough for now. Take it into the back and 
cover it and let it rise. Name the Roman king who set up the 
first baker's school. 


RATSEY Trojan? 

BETTY Jrajan, Trajan. 

RATSEY Damn, | can never remember. 
BETTY You will. 


RATSEY (A/fer a moment) You're a comfortable woman, 
Mrs. Buckworth. 

Their eyes meet. Ratsey picks up the dough and carries it 
fo the back room. 

Dr. Hodges hurries into the shop with an air of suppressed 
excitement. 

HODGES Betty, my dear, | have a favor to ask. 

BETTY 0f course, Doctor, anything. Come upstairs and we'll 
talk. 


HODGES Thank you, but there’s no time. I've sent a mes- 
sage to Mr. Feeny and he must be waiting for me now. Is my 
memory correct? That you do read and write? 


BETTY Why, ves, Doctor. 


HODGES Would you mind doing a bit of writing at my 
dictation if I should ask? 


A few moments pass and then Jack Feeny slowly descends, 


filled with woe. a self-pitving ascetic. 


BETTY (f course. Whenever you like. 
HODGES Thank vou, Betty, thank vou. 


Hodges hurries out. 


IN THE PYE TAVERN 

Dan sits brooding at one of the tables. Except for him, 
the room is empty this time of day. It is also in a state of 
neglect: tabletops with puddles of spilled liquid; over- 
turned stools; a long-unswept floor. Hodges enters from 
the Alley and, after a glance about, hurries to the stair- 
case in the rear and calls up. 


HODGES Jack Feeny. Jack Feeny. 
unshaven and unkempt. his cheeks hollow and his eyes 


JACK FEENY Whit is it you want, Doctor? 

HODGES | wish to speak to you concerning vour wife. 
JACK FEENY \iy wife. She has run off and left me, did 
vou know that? 

HODGES | (i heard. |— 

JACK FEENY Run off with the blackamoor. 

HODGES | know. What | have in mind— 

JACK FEENY “Toby does not beat me, Toby does not leave 


me to do all the work, Toby is gentle and kind and five times 
the man you ever was in bed.” Imagine that, Doctor. 
HODGES \¢s. very sad. |— 

JACK FEENY And after we'd been married, let me see, 
Beck is eighteen, after we'd been married eleven vears. 
HODGES The times are very unsettled. She 
JACK FEENY A man is of the spirit and a woman ain't, 
that’s what it is, Doctor. Run off with Toby. Just because | 
thirsted after higher things and spent my days and nights lis- 
tening to the prophet, him with the earthly name of Solomon 
Eagle. Just because I was no longer concerned with the things 
of this world, off she goes with every penny I had and God 
alone knows how she managed to find it where I hid it. 
HODGES | have just come from her bedside. She's very ill, 
Mr. Feeny. 


JACK FEENY The plague? 
Hodges nods. 


JACK FEENY ((077/.) It is retribution. May she find peace. 
God knows | bear her no ill will. How near is the end? 








HODGES That's never easy to say. It may be three hours, it 
may be three weeks. What I'd like from you, as next of kin, is 





your permission to perform an autopsy upon her body. 


JACK FEENY Oh, that’s a horrible thought to a sensitive 
man, Doctor. And Jack Feeny knew Mag, as they says in the 
Good Book. A horrible thought. Is she alone? 


HODGES \\o. 
JACK FEENY Joby’ 
Hodges nods. 


JACK FEENY ((07:/.) Then vou may cut her to ribbons for 
all | cares. | must go back upstairs, Doctor. The prophet has 
promised to name the source of all our troubles and the reve- 
lation may come at any time. 


HODGES | want to thank vou, Mr. Feenv. 


Feeny dismisses this with a wave of his hand and starts up 
the stairs. 


DAN Hold on, there. 


Dan gets up from the table and comes to Feeny as Hodges 
leaves the tavern. 


DAN /Cov/.) What do you mean, name the source of all 
our troubles? 


JACK FEENY And | stood upon the sand of the sea, and 
saw a beast rise up out of the sea, having seven heads and ten 
horns, and upon his horns ten crowns, and upon his hands 
the name of —blasphemy. That's what I means. 


DAN Well, what's the beast supposed to be? 


JACK FEENY Not what. Who. As the prophet says: here is 
wisdom. Let him that hath understanding count the number 
of the beast: for it is the number of a man; and his number is 
six hundred threescore and six. 


Jack Feeny turns away and climbs the stairs. 


DAN The number of a man. 


Dan hurries up the stairs after Feeny. 


IN HODGES’ GARDEN 

one night, a couple of weeks later, a coffin has been set 
to rest upon two sawhorses not far from the rear door of 
the house. Mag Feeny’s corpse is in the coffin; under the 
coffin is a porringer containing sulphur. On a small table 
close at hand is a lighted lamp; neatly arranged about the 
lamp are Hodges’ surgical instruments. Another small 
table has been placed beneath a tree at the far end of 
the garden. On it are a lighted lamp, an inkwell and a 
mug with several pens and a quantity of paper beneath a 
paperweight. Alongside this table is a stool. 


The night is cool, autumnal, and from time to time a dead 
leaf drifts down from the tree to the writing table. 


Hodges enters the garden from the house with Betty. 


Bareheaded, a woolen scarf around his neck, he is alive 
with anticipation and excitedly puffing his pipe. Betty, 
with a shawl about her, is apprehensive. About to leave 
the doorway, she stops short. 


BETTY You said there would be fumigation. 


HODGES 0h. Yes. It's nonsense, my dear, but if it soothes 
Vou, 


Hodges stoops at the coffin, knocks the coal from his pipe 
against the palm of his hand and lets it fall into the por- 
ringer of sulphur, which, after a moment, begins to send 
up smoke. 


HODGES ((ov/.) There. You have it now. 


Skirting the coffin, Betty goes to the writing table. sits 
down and prepares to take dictation. 


HODGES /(07//.) Are we ready? 
BETTY Yes. Doctor. 


Hodges removes the coffin lid and sets it aside, looking 
down at the body with a connoisseurs appreciation. 


HODGES Beautiful. Write this down: that I've never seen a 
skin so beset with the tokens, both black and blue. They are 
more remarkable for multitude and magnitude than any | 
have vet observed. 


As Belly writes, Hodges selects a surgical knife. runs his 


thumb along the edge and then strops it against the sole of 


his shoe. 


HODGES ((//.) And write this: | am going to make 
entrance now into the lowest region. 


BETTY Wit. 


Belly gets up and shifts the stool so that she may sit with 
her back to the sight. 


BETTY ((.07)/.) Now. 


Anife poised. Hodges is suddenly fearful. He fishes a bottle 
of brandy from his pocket, uncorks it with his teeth and 
lakes a big gulp. Then. pulling himself together, he makes 
his initial incision. 


HODGES | see a thin liquid, variously colored, vellow, 
greenish, brown and purple. (Fingering it all) The small 
guts are much distended and contain—one moment—and 
contain a great quantity of dross, very foul smelling. They are 
not spotted as I thought they might be. Now I am going to 
divide the Vena Porta—spelled \-E-N-A P-O-R-T-A—and 
Arteria Coeliaca—spelled A-R-T-E-R-I-A C-O-E-L-I-A-C-A. | 
find no rubified juice at all but a firmly congealed substance 
of a very dark color. How do you bear up, my dear? 


BETTY (\auseated) You may proceed, Doctor. 
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HODGES (00d girl. Now for the P-A-R-E-N-C-H-Y-M-A. 
Parenchyma of the Liver. It's very pale and sending outa 
thin, vellowish excrement. It— 


Hodges pauses to cock an ear, Somewhere out in the Alley 
there is a disturbance. a confused shouting of many men 
and women. Afler a moment. Hodges goes on. 


HODGES ((.07//.) It resembles the matter o0zing— 


IN HARROW ALLEY 

the horde of True Believers is issuing forth trom the Pye 
tavern. They are possessed. Some carry lanterns, others 
are armed with dismantled chairs and tables. Leading the 
swarm is Solomon Eagle, trothing at the mouth. Flanking 
him are Dan and Jack Feeny. 


JACK FEENY (7/0 ele) Point him out. Show us the man 
whose number is six hundred threescore and six. 


EAGLE \ish nirza kroten aben lulula zarandee hup dumen 
solch vaknee haf davgen nolpa lulula dobree. 


DAN Whiit’s he saving? What's he saving? 
JACK FEENY Jhe Holy Ghost is upon him and he’s speak- 


ing with tongues. 

EAGLE \uzhnee muzhnee hoong hoonga— 

Dan grabs Eagle and brings him to a halt. 

DAN Which wav? Which wav? Answer me. 

EAGLE Plonta mig grunta mig grunta neef plonta— 


DAN (/ofi/inig) Ws this way, ain't it? Ain't it this way down 
here? 


Eagle pauses, his eves rolling. and. literally urged by 
Dan, starts down the Alley toward the abandoned house 
laken over by the Mute. 


EAGLE H:ishlooraloo hashlooraloo kima- 
DAN | knew it. | knew it. 


The inspired mob streams down the Alley behind Eale. 
Dan and Feeny. 


At the abandoned house, Dan stops Eagle again. 

DAN ((07//,) He's in here, ain't he? Ain't this where he is? 
JACK FEENY [et him sav. Let him sav. 

EAGLE Fulimen hockteedee hockteedee lip pollvan— 
And kagle points to the abandoned house. 

DAN (/viilfant) Yes. Yes. 


Dan and all the others. sweeping Eagle along with them. 
surge agaist the front door: 


IN THE BUCKWORTHS’ BAKE-SHOP 

Ratsey is at the oven, putting in loaves for baking witha 
long-handled shovel. At the yells of triumph down the 
way, he sets the shovel aside and goes to the front door 
to see what's happening. 


Al THE MUTE’'S ABANDONED HOUSE 

as the last of the mob enters through the smashed tront 
door, the Mute comes running into the Alley from the 
passageway alongside. Terrilied, he turns and pelts along 
the cobbles toward the bake-shop. 


ONE OF THE MOB (Seeing fhe Mute) He's here. He's 


here. This way. 


OUTSIDE THE BUCKWORTHS'’ BAKE-SHOP 

the Mute trips and sprawls at Ratsey’s feet. Lifting himself 
slightly, he raises a pleading hand to Ratsey. The mob, 
with Dan in the lead, is approaching in full cry. The Mute 
clutches at Ratsey who shakes him off and retreats into 
the shop. The Mute glances teartully over his shoulder. 
The mob is almost upon him. Then it slides to a stop. 
Ratsey has come out of the shop carrying the shovel and 
glowing on the shovel is a heap of hot coals. 





RATSEY (0 on about your business, you bloody apes. 
DAN (7/0 fhe others) W's only one man. Follow me. 

Bult before they can, Ratsey bas flung the coals at them 
and before they can recover from this he is upon them 
with a bellow, swinging the shovel in great circles and 
arcs. Dan and Jack Feeny go down like ninepins. The 
rest, after a brief show of resistance, turn and scatter. 
RATSEY Come on. Come on. One ata time or all at once. 
Smash vour silly heads. Tear your ears off. Break vou to bits. 


Ihe field is his. He stops in the middle of the Alley, sweating 
and breathing hard. Betty comes running to him from 
Hodges’ house. 


BETTY Are vou all right? You're not hurt? 

RATSEY Nath. (70 (he remnants) Come on if you're com- 
ing. ['m waiting for vou. 

Bul no one dares. 


BETTY Into the shop, quick. You're streaming sweat and it’s 
cold. 


RATSEY //i// feisty) Anvbody? Anybody at all? 
BETTY Ohi, leave it. Leave it, I savy. 

belly pulls Ratsey tito the shop. 

IN THE BUCKWORTHS’ BAKE-SHOP 


Betty pushes Ratsey in ahead of her and over to the 
oven. 


BETTY Stand here in the heat. And take off that shirt. ['I] 
get vou a fresh one. 


RATSEY Don't bother 


BETTY Do you suppose | want you to catch your death? 
Take it off at once. 


RATSEY (Complying) Mrs. Buckworth, vou are a comfort- 
able woman. 


INHARROW ALLEY 

Chandler, the aristocratic vicar of St. Barnabas church, 
comes riding slowly through the Gate among the wagons 
and coaches tlowing back into the City. He is gratified to 
note that a number of shops have been re-opened and 
that they do not lack for Customers. A few of the itiner- 
ant Food-Vendors are hawking their wares and ‘Prentices 
stand bawling before some of the shops. Here and there, 
Owners are removing the planks with which they board- 
ed up their doors and windows before fleeing. Chandler 
reins in at the church and dismounts. 


IN THE VESTRY 
the curate, Morrell, is putting on his surplice as he 
speaks to Ratsey and Betty. He is very pleasantly moved. 


MORRELL (Clearing his throat) F-forgive me if | d-do not 
seem myself. But yours w-will be the first m-marriage in this 
parish s-since the coming of the s-sickness. I sh-shall be very 
proud to perform the c-ceremony. How s-soon would you 
I-like it to be? 

RATSEY Soon as possible, wouldn't you say, Bet? 
MORRELL Under the c-circumstances, you c-could dis- 
pense with the c-calling of the banns. 

RATSEY No, sir. We'll have the banns called. | likes things 
to be done proper. 

MORRELL Very well. Shall we say next Sunday? Next Sun- 
day it is. God bless you. 

BETTY Thank you, Mr. Morrell. 

Ratsey and Betty leave through the door leading into the 
church. Morrell gazes after them, sighs happily and 
resumes dressing. He turns as the side door opens and 
Chandler comes in, an uncertain smile upon bis face 


CHANDLER The prodigal returns, eh? 
MORRELL ()-go0d day, Mr. Chandler. 
CHANDLER (Good day to you. Well, you seem none the 


worse for wear. 
MORRELL | d-don't consider myself to be. 
CHANDLER The building seems in good repair. | noticed 


vou attended to that broken rainspout. 

MORRELL \¢:s. 

CHANDLER ‘he Alley, I'm happy to say, seems more pop- 
ulous than | expected. 

MORRELL \¢s. 

CHANDLER Let's have it out, Morrell, shall we? What are 
vour feelings toward me? 

MORRELL 4 p-plague is a formidable enemy. It is armed 
with t-terrors not every man is s-sufficiently fortified to resist. 
If G-God gave more strength to some than to others, who am 
I t-to criticize? 

CHANDLER Thien you're not angry with me? 
MORRELL \o. 

Chandler, overjoyed. puts out his hand 

MORRELL ((01:/,) (/ynoring it) Merely indifferent. 


Morrell turns away and enters the church, leaving Chan- 
dler to stare at his hand. 


IN HARROW ALLEY 

Ratsey and Betty, having just left the church, are at the 
bake-shop door and Ratsey, smiling fondly at Betty, is 
taking the key out of his pocket to open it. 


HODGES’ VOICE /show/ing) Betty. Betty Buckworth. 
Where are vou? 

Belly turns and her smile is replaced by an expression of 
horror. 


BETTY \y God, he’s wearing his shroud. 


Hodges stands outside his open front door. barefoot and 
naked but for his shroud. Clutched under his arm is a 
manuscript. He would appear comical but for the tokens 
and blotches that pepper his face and neck. Passershy and 
Inhabitants of the Alley shrink from him. 


HODGES Where are you, Betty? 
BETTY (Calls) Here, Doctor. I'm here. 


HODGES | remind you of your promise. The copies of my 
report are in my bedroom. 


BETTY For the love of God, Doctor, go in and lie down and 
let us take care of vou. 

HODGES No. !'ll pass the sickness to no one else. The 
reports, Betty. Promise me you'll send them off. 


BETTY | promise, Doctor. 


HODGES (ne to Montpellier, my dear mother, One to 
Oxford and one to Cambridge. One to the medical faculty at 107 
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the school in Salerno. I forget where the others go, but I've 
written it all down. And there’s money there, too, for the post- 
ing. Can you hear me? 


BETTY | hear you. 


HODGES That's all, then, and goodbye to you. (Looking 
blindly about) Ave there any University men within hearing? 
If there are, sing with me, my brothers. Sing with me for the 
last time. 


And. staggering toward and through Barnabas Gate. 
Hodges lifts a surprisingly true voice in song. 
HODGES (Con/.) Gaudeamus igitur/Juvenes dum 
sumus:/Gaudeamus igitur,/Juvenes dum sumus;/Post jucun- 
dam juventutem,/Post molestam senectutem,/Nos habebit 
humus,/Nos habebit humus. 

Betty covers her face and weeps. Ratsey puts an arm 
about her and comforts her. 


IN THE OPEN FIELD ON THE CITY'S OUTSKIRTS 
Hodges has left the highway, with its traffic streaming 
toward the gate, and cuts across the grass toward the pits. 


HODGES (/Si7ging) Vivat academia,/Vivant professores,/ 
Vivat academia,/Vivant professores;/Vivat membrum quodli- 
bet,/Vivant membra quaelibet,/Semper sint in flore,/Semper 
sint in flore. 


AT THE PITS 

there are still dead-carts, Bearers and Buriers. They glance 
at him briefly as Hodges nears, then proceed with their 
work. 


HODGES \ivt academia/Vivant professores:/Vivat acade- 
mia,/Vivant professores . . . 


His strength leaves him and he sinks to his knees at the 
edge of one of the pits. 


HODGES (Con/.) Vivat membrum quodlibet/Vivant 
membra quaelibet . . . 


Clutching bis manuscript to him, he topples forward on bis 


face and lies still. And a Burier hurrying past, almost ith- 


out pausing, puts a foot against the body and sends it 
rolling down out of sight. Field birds rise from the pit. 
screeching protest, then settle back again to resume eating. 


IN HARROW ALLEY 

just as the field birds fluttered down, so does the snow. 
Most of the shops are open now, and the abandoned 
houses re-occupied. There are Food-Vendors, Cus- 
tomers and ‘Prentices and the Alley is much as it was 
when we first saw it. Streaming back into the City are the 
elaborate coaches of the Courtiers, filled with smiling, 
singing members of the nobility. 


Riding slowly in the opposite direction, toward the Gate, 
is a highwayman named CAPTAIN BAINES, a middle- 
aged, lean, self-composed little ferret with shrewd, merry 
eyes. The eyes, seeing Ratsey clearing snow from in 
front of the bake-shop, open wide. 


BAINES Captain. Captain. Captain Montressor. 

Ratsey vaguely glances about to see who is being addressed 
and then recollects that was once his name. Recognizing 
Baines, he smiles with pleasure. 

RATSEY Captain Baines. What a fine surprise. How are you, 
mate? 

Baines checks his horse and leans down to shake hands. 


BAINES What the hell are you doing with a broom? Never 
mind. Come across the way and let's have a drink. 


RATSEY Can't, mate, thank you just the same. The wife's 
shopping and I has to tend to customers. 


BAINES Customers? Wife? What sort of dodge is it? 
RATSEY Well — 


BAINES All right, all right, it don’t matter. Because I has 
something I knows will interest you much more. (Lowers his 
roice) We're going to work together again, mate, I've already 
made arrangements with the Brotherhood and the finest 
stretch of road you could hope for is ours, ‘Twombley Hill, no 
less. | was on my way to visit Captain Fortescue, but who 
needs him for a partner now that I've found you? 


RATSEY Ah. thanks, mate. There's no one I'd rather go on 
the pad with more’n you, but I’m done with all that. 


BAINES (Blinks—then laughs) For a moment, there, you 
almost took me in. 


RATSEY No. no. it’s the truth. I'm a baker, now, and it suits 
me. 


BAINES Well, !'ll be damned. Captain Montressor. A baker. 
One of the best ever to stop a coach with a stand-and-deliver. 
| could weep. What the hell will you get out of it? 


RATSEY 0h, | don’t know. Hard to explain. 
BAINES ry it anyway. 


RATSEY Well .. . well, this morning a woman comes into 
the shop with her little girl. She couldn't have been more 
than two vears old. And I says to the little girl, “That's a pretty 
dress you're wearing, darling.” So she puts both hands on the 
hem and shows off the dress by lifting it above her head so’s | 
could see her bellybutton. 





BAINES (4//er @ moment) Go on, man, go on. 

RATSEY That's all there is. 

BAINES Well, what about it? 

RATSEY Well, it made me laugh to myself. Because little 


girls that age always shows off their dress in just that way 





‘ when you admires it. It's something I'd forgot. 

in BAINES Why the hell should you care to remember? 
RATSEY Well, | told you. It made me laugh to myself, In a 
way I hadn't done since I was a boy. 

/ BAINES | still don’t understand. 

g Ratsey shrugs with a half-smile and spreads his hands: 


hes done his best and now he gives up. Baines shakes his 
head in wonder and pity. 


BAINES (Con/.) What a hairy-arsed man vou once was. 
And what a dull one you now is. 


RATSEY | knows. But somehow I don't seem to mind. 
4 BOY comes running to Ratsey. 


BOY Mr. Ratsey, sir, the Alderman wants vou and will vou 
come immediate? 


Ratsey nods and the Boy darts back. Ratsey takes a key 
from his pocket and locks the front door. Meanwhile: 


BAINES Trafficking with Aldermen now, too, eh? 


RATSEY The parish needs constables so I serves as such 
when they asks me. 


BAINES Now, that’s the last straw. You a constable, 


RATSEY Well, we has to have some rules if we lives together. 
And someone has to see they're followed. Even the Brother- 
hood has laws. Different ones, but still. . 


BAINES (Holds out his hand) Goodbye, Captain. 
RATSEY (Shaking the hand) Captain, goodbye. 

Baines lightly spurs his mount and rides slou ly toward 
the Gate. Ratsey heads for Killigrew’’s, 

At Killigrew s shop, Sam is in the dooru ay writing on a bit 
of paper he holds against the jamb. As Ratsey joins him: 
SAM I've just had word there's murder been done in Mut- 
lonmonger's Lane. Two people stabbed to death. The people 
in the house have caught the man and are holding him. 
You're to deliver him to Newgate Prison. 


RATSEY !'!! need a warrant. 


SAM !'m writing it now. Happen to know how I'm supposed 
to fill in the name when I don’t know it? 


PROTHERO’S VOICE In such case. vou use the name 
John Doe. John Doe or Richard Roe. 


Prothero joins Sam and Ratsey. He is shabbily dressed 
and needs a shave. 


SAM John Doe? 
PROTHERO Here. Let me. 
Prothero takes the pen and paper from Sam and writes 


oul the warrant, then hands it to Ratsey. 

PROTHERO ((07i/.) There you are. 

Katsey leaves at once. 

SAM Thank you. There’s a lot to being Alderman I don't 
know vet. 

PROTHERO 0h, it takes time. Time or experienced help. 


SAM (Making up his mind) If you're doing nothing at the 
moment, let’s go have a drink and a bit of talk. 


PROTHERO | not doing a thing. 
sam and Prothero head for the Pye. 


IN MUTTONMONGER'S LANE 

there is a knot of Curiosity-Seekers standing outside the 
door of a tenement. Ratsey eases himself through and 
enters. 


IN THE TENEMENT 

there are several people on the ground floor landing and 
on the stairs, all looking up toward the second floor. Rat. 
sey goes up the stairs. 


The LANDLORD and another Man are on guard outside 
the closed door on the second floor. Ratsey stops before 
them. 


RATSEY |'m the constable. Is it in there? 
LANDLORD That's right, Constable. 


The Landlord unlocks the door and su ings it open. Ratsey 
foes IN. 

RATSEY (70 the Landlord—as he enters) Have a hackney 
coach brought round to the front door. 


IN THE TENEMENT ROOM 

sparsely and meanly furnished, two bodies lie on the 
floor. One is a Ruffian who used to patronize the Pye. 
Ratsey turns the other face-up and recognizes Beck. Rat- 
Sey's gaze goes to the man staring out the window. 


RATSEY | arrests you in the name of the law 


The man turns to Ratsey. He is dirty and unkempt, sloppi- 
ly and poorly dressed but recognizable. nevertheless. as 


Harry Poyntz. Ratsey cannot believe his eves. Harry 


remembers him not at all. 

HARRY |'m ready. 

RATSEY You? You killed them? 

HARRY \im-hmm. 

RATSEY That you should have been jealous of a slut like her 


HARRY Jealous? | don't understand. Oh. you mean you 
think I—? No, no, it wasn’t that way at all. They were con- 
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tinually bickering. | told them many times to be quiet. They 
paid no attention. So this morning, | took a knife and— 
(Shrugs) What's the difference? It’s completely unimportant. 


Harry walks out of the room. Ratsey follows. 


OUTSIDE THE TENEMENT 
a hackney coach is waiting. Harry and Ratsey come out 
of the building and get into it. 


RATSEY (70 the Coachman) Newgate Prison. 


The coach rolls away. The Curiosity-Seekers watch it for 
awhile and then disperse. 


IN THE COACH 

Harry sits at his ease, glancing from time to time out the win- 
dow, humming a snatch of melody occasionally, aimlessly 
cleaning a fingernail. Ratsey sits beside him, as in a daze. 


RATSEY (A//er a while) You don’t remember me, does you? 
HARRY () avin) Hmm? No. 
RATSEY We ve met before. 


HARRY Tell me about it, if you must, but I’m quite certain 
it doesn’t matter. 


There is another stretch of ‘silence. Then the coach slows 
and stops. 


OUTSIDE THE PRESS YARD 

the coach has stopped before the great, iron door. Rat- 
sey gets out and then Harry. Ratsey knocks and the door 
is opened by a Keeper. Ratsey hands him the warrant 
and as the Keeper reads it: 


RATSEY (70 Harry) Life is a bloody wonder. If nothing 
else, it gives a man something to think about. 


HARRY Not particularly. 


The Keeper opens the door wider. Harry enters and the 
door clangs shut. Ratsey gets back into the coach. 


RATSEY (70 the Coachman) Harrow Alley. 


The Coachman flicks his whip and the cart starts off. 


IN THE COACH 

Ratsey is still lost in thought. Then he takes a deep, deep 
breath and, with something like a smile, looks about. The 
leather of the seat is pleasant to stroke. The itch under 
his arms is good to scratch. His hands are interesting to 
observe and the cunning construction of the fingers is 
fascinating. On an impulse, he reaches out through the 
window and brings his hand back with snowflakes adher- 
ing to it. What symmetry, and no two alike, and how 
quickly they're just drops of water. He remembers some- 
thing and grins, shaking his head. 


figure of Death raises its dart and strikes the hour upon 


RATSEY That's a pretty dress you're wearing, darling. 
He chuckles. 


IN HARROW ALLEY 

Betty is sweeping snow from the bake-shop door. Look: 
ing up, she happens to notice the coach stopping at Pye 
corner and Ratsey getting out. She waves to him witha 
smile. 


Ratsey waves to Betty and hands a coin to the Coach- 
man. Behind him, Solomon Eagle is once more in his 
niche speaking to unheeding passersby. The Coachman 
gives Ratsey his change. 


COACHMAN Thank vou. Fine day, ain't it? 
RATSEY Yes. (With absolute conviction) Yes, itis. 


Ratsey walks into the crowd in Harrow Alley and ts soon 
lost to sight. 











In the clocktower of St. Barnabas Church, the wooden 
the great bell, on which is inscribed: 


DEATH... 
bong... 
TWEAKS ... 
bong... 
US 52% 
bong... 
on 
bong... 
THEs 0. 
bong... 
EAR: ss 
bong... 
AND... 
bong... 
SAYS was 
bong... 
“LIVE - 
bong... 
er 
bong... 
AM... 
bong... 
COMING’... 


bong... 
FADE OUT 
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Harrow Alley 


A 1972 Interview with 
Walter Brown Newman 


By William Froug 
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Editor's Note: Harrow Alley is arguably the most famous 
unproduced screenplay in Hollywood. Written by Walter 
Brown Newman in the early '60s, it has since attracted 
the interest of a number of filmmakers (detailed below), 
including George C. Scott, who bought the script in 
1968. Scott's efforts to produce Harrow Alley over the 
past quarter century are related in a conversation with 
the filmmaker beginning on page 118. 

Newman, who began his career as a writer for radio, 
was nominated for three Academy Awards for his 
screenplays for Ace in the Hole (1951, with Billy Wilder), 
Cat Ballou (1965, with Frank Pierson) and Bloodbrothers 
(1978). His other script credits include The Man With the 
Golden Arm (1956, with Lewis Meltzer), The True Story 
of Jesse James (1956) and The Champ (1979). Newman 
died on October 13, 1993, at the age of 77. 

The following interview originally appeared in William 
Froug’s book The Screenwriter Looks at the Screenwriter 
(Macmillan, 1972), and is reprinted here in excerpted form 
with the kind permission of Froug and Sillman-james Press, 
which republished the book in 1991. 


If you were to ask the cognoscenti of Hollywood to name the 
half-dozen best screenwriters working in American films today, 
the chances are Walter Newman’s name would appear on every 
list. What makes this unusual is that Newman's body of work is 
so slender, and his name has actually appeared on so few films. 

Yet top-flight story editors such as Mimi Roth at United Artists 
and Dorothy Wilde at 20th Century-Fox, whose job it is to read 
and evaluate material for their studios, will tell you that there is 
no finer writer than Newman. Mrs. Wilde states: “Harrow Alley 

is one of the best screenplays I've ever read. It’s an amazing 
piece of work.” 

From time to time students of mine at U.C.L.A. will come 
across a bootleg copy of Harrow Alley and rush into my office 
with the excitement of wild-eyed young prospectors who've 
struck a rich vein. “But,” they ask, “who is Walter Newman?” 

Walter Newman is perhaps the most respected, least-known 
writer in Hollywood. 

One reason for Newman's anonymity is his former penchant 
for removing his name from films he'd written, as well as his re- 
fusal to accept offers to adapt novels and plays for the screen. It 
is safe to say that for every job Newman agrees to do, he turns 

down 20. 

Otto Preminger asked him to write a film about Gandhi, but 
Walter turned it down because he said it would be impossible for 
him to honestly depict the life of an East Indian. Yet his finest 
screenplay concerns the life and times of 17th-century England. 

Anthony Quinn, another Walter Newman fan, recently asked 
me to ask him if he would be interested in adapting Across 
110th Street-—a novel about Harlem. Walter's reply was typical: 
“What can I possibly know about the plight of the black man? 
You really must get a black writer.” 

Actually, much of Newman’s anonymity has more personal 
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roots. Until recently he has been an exceedingly shy man (years 
of psychoanalysis helped him overcome much of the problem) 
and he is inordinately modest. He is genuinely unaware of the re- 
gard people hold for his work. (When I told him Dorothy Wilde's 
comment about Harrow Alley, his response was uproarious 
laughter. “You're kidding,” he said, “you must be kidding!”) 

Walter Newman's life is a Hollywood anachronism. He is still 
married to the same woman after 30 vears. (Connie Newman is 
as outgoing, bubbling, and effervescent as Walter is quiet and 
reticent.) He maintains the same friendships he has had most of 
his life. He is intensely loyal. Until recently he lived in an old 
house in a most unfashionable neighborhood and left only 
because he was on the fringe of a high-crime-rate area and was 
concerned for his children. He drives a Plymouth of ancient vin- 
tage, battered but serviceable. Long before it was fashionable, 
Walter wore jeans and denim jackets to work (purchased not at 
Carroll's of Beverly Hills, but at his neighborhood war surplus 
store). His serviceable, no-nonsense steel-rimmed eyeglasses 
came years before youth discovered them. 

Walter is quick to admit he takes a certain “glee” in defying 
the materialistic hangups of Hollywood. But aside from his 
enjoyment of his idiosyncratic lifestyle, he is also keenly aware 
that keeping his overhead to a minimum gains him the freedom 
that every writer the world over longs for. In Hollywood it’s of- 
ficially known as “Fuck-You Money.” 

Our interview took place in Walter's office, which itself might 
be a perfect set for a Dashiell Hammett movie. It's located along; 
side the railroad tracks in the commercial zone of West Holly- 
wood, above a tailor shop and a massage parlor. He has worked 
there since 1955. 


When you're writing for the screen do you consciously avoid 
telling whatever you can show, that is to say, do you make 
an effort to reduce the amount of dialogue? 


Absolutely. | work under the same rules, I think, that a spy mas- 
ter works with his agents. They have a rule, | understand, called 
Need To Know. You tell the spy only what he needs to know— 
nothing more. And I feel the same way about writing for the 
screen. You tell the audience only what they need to know—no 
more. And as little of that as possible. | feel that a great deal of 
tension can be given to any scene, any character, by keeping the 
information to a minimum. As Hitchcock said some time ago, 
“The one who tells you everything right away is a bore.” 


How much do you yourself know about your characters? 


Well. I'm far from doing as complete a dossier as Lillian Hell- 
man, for example, has done in her work for the stage. | under- 
stand that for every character, she has a full notebook with all 
biographical details. | need only to have an image of what the 
character looks like in my mind; some prime personality quirk 
that will enable me to hear the character talk in my head, trying 
always for something distinctive about the character, whether it's 
good or bad, and some feelings as to what the character's pur- 
pose is in the scene and how it coincides with my purpose for 


what [want to bring out of the scene. | long ago passed through 
and over the phase that a writer has of wishing to know the 
character's motivation. After many, many years as an analysand, 
| realized that motivation is a very difficult thing to determine. 
It takes the professional analyst years to find out what the moti- 
vation is, and | don’t really see why it is necessary to know. For 
example, we read several times a year in the newspapers of 
something similar to this: There is a building burning and a 
mother is distraught on the sidewalk, and some passerby hears 
her say that her child is inside and he rushes into the building 
and rescues the child, puts it down and walks away. What was 
his motivation? | have no idea. | know what his Purpose was, 
but nothing more. | think motivation is conversational coinage 
that directors pass around, and | see no value in exploring moti- 
vations for characters. 





What do you look for to give you that impetus either to start 
fo work on an original or lo accept a piece of work from 
somebody else to turn into a screenplay? What are the key 
qualities you search for? 





| will look for just a few things. Ata minimum, | would like to 
have, as a background, an interesting arena in which to operate. 
| would much prefer, for example, to consider a film being made 
in rural Japan than in Columbus, Ohio, and that’s not to say 
that interesting things aren't happening in Columbus. | would 
prefer an interesting occupation for the leading character. Given 
this. if | can find one living character in a book or a play against 
this background, that’s all | need really to start moving, [can 
see how it will work out. | have full confidence in the project. 


Then, for you. the story really is secondary when you start? 


Oh. | feel confident of being able to make up my own begin- 
nings, middles and ends; I'm not really dismayed that the book 
has none of these things or that they don't work. | find my own. 
This has generally been true. 


What general rules or guidelines do you follow for “finding” 
a beginning. a middle and an end? 


It has to do with decisions on the part of your leading character. 
The beginning has to do with the first, the big, decision he 
makes that starts the story going. And the middle has to do with 
some decisions he’s faced with developing from the initial deci- 
sion he made. The end is the result of all of these decisions. 


since we're involved in a collaborative medium, working 
with a director and actors, are screenwriters overly sensitive? 


[ jib at that word “collaborative.” I don’t quite know what it 
means. When Frank Lloyd Wright designed a building and then 
Herman Glotz, the building contractor, came in and hired a lot 
of very hard-working structural workers, masons, Carpenters, 
etc., was that all a collaborative effort? | suppose in a way you 
could call it such, but to me, “collaboration” means an actual 
face-to-face relationship in which everything is thrashed out. 


As you did with John Sturges?* 
°\Nevinan wrote two screenplays with the director—/he Magnificent Seven and /he 


Great Escape — bur after seeing the finished filins asked that his name be removed 
from the credits for both. —Fd 








As | did with John Sturges, as | did with Capra, as I've done with 
one or two other directors, including Otto Preminger. But when | 
have written a screenplay because I've been hired by the studio 
_ or written one of my own, and nobody has seen this thing until | 
_ have written FADE OUT at the end of it, don’t think I've collab- 
orated with anybody at all. I feel I've given somebody a blue- 
print. I hope it’s followed. And that’s all | can say about it. | 
don't see this as collaboration. 


When a director refers to the screenplay as “merely a blue- 
print,” as so many current directors do, they imply that there 
is no life there, just some sketchy lines from which they will 
construct something of real substance. Do you feel thats true? 


I don't think there's that much to directing, Vince Edwards has 
directed, Frank Sinatra has directed, hundreds of guys have 
directed. There's no mystery about how to go about directing. ‘Try 
to do it sometime without a script. You wind up with Husbands. 


What about the auteur theory? 


Before you came over, Bill, | found a book on my shelf called 
Interviews with Film Directors, edited and with an introductory 
essay by Andrew Sarris. I've never read it before. | find there are 
40 directors interviewed, of whom 18, as far as | know of my own 
knowledge, are writers. Now why they insist on calling them 
directors rather than writers, | have no idea. 


How much control do you feel you have exercised, if any, 
over the final results of the films that you've done? 


| have had no control of the final results beyond the limits 
imposed by a screenplay which they might or might not care to 
observe. I do a lot of psychological jockeying while I'm talking 
to producers and directors in an attempt to get them to follow 
the screenplay as closely as possible. All writers do this. What we 
face is a kind of a put-down, | think, on the part of the producer 
and the director. We're not in a business in which the quality of 
the material can be gauged by scientific methods. You can tell 
whether steel is strong by testing it. Here we have only opinions 
which can be deemed valid or invalid, depending on what the 
box office and the critics and your friends say after the film has 
come out. Before that, anybody's guess as to what makes a scene 
is as good as anybody else’s guess, as you know. All you can hope 
for is that the people you are working with will understand that 
you have spent a lot of your time thinking about this project. 
And you have spent a long time learning your craft, and that 
they will, in effect, accede to your say-so. I can try to put them 
down if they suggest a scene. I use various ploys; each writer has 
his own. I say, “Well, that’s really beneath you,” and that sort of 
thing, or “Well, go ahead if you want to. My reputation doesn’t 
depend on this one film,” and so on. Or give them an icy stare 
until they shut up. But there are people on big ego trips who are 
not particularly interested in the film or the screenplay but in 
looking good or having a bigger budget than the kid down the 
block or putting in those jazzy camera angles that they saw on a 
television commercial last week. And when you come up against 
that, there isn’t very much you can do to protect what you have 


put down. Even though these people may have said, “I'll buy even 
bit of what you've done, wouldn't change a line.” they change it. 
; 5 


Are you usually consulted during the filming, or has it been 


Jour personal experience that you do your job and walk away? 


It’s been my personal experience that | write FADE OUT and I 
walk away. And I've had to train myself to say that's where my 
responsibility ends and whatever happens from now on has 
nothing to do with me. | would say that more than half the time 
| have not even gone to see the films that I've written. There are 
many of them that I have not seen to this day. | can’t afford to 
feel bad, even for a half a day, because it slows up my work and | 
don’t like to feel bad personally. If something is changed which | 
thought was pretty good or if something is changed which | 
thought was ordinary and is purely arbitrary, it makes me feel 
very blue. | get angry and irritated and again realize my own 
impotence in this situation, all writers’ impotence in this situa- 
tion. And it can send me walking, which is my release, taking 
long walks. 


What advice would you give someone who's interested in 
becoming a screenwriter? 


He must have confidence to begin with. You've written yourself, 
Bill. You still write. My God, you realize what a gut-gripping 
thing it is to face that blank page and to put something down, | 
don't care if it's “the quick, brown fox.” That's yours. You're 
committing yourself to something here. You've got to have a 
hell of a lot of confidence. | have it generally when I'm fairly 
well into a screenplay, but that first page is frightening .. . that 
first blank page. Somerset Maugham recommended if you can’t 
think of anything else to write, write your name over and over 
again. But even that takes confidence. Confidence that some- 
thing good is going to come out. Something good by your terms, 
something that you'd like to see down there, that you can read 
over to yourself and smack your lips and say, “Boy, this will 
knock ‘em right on their ass.” You've got to feel that. See a voca- 
tion counselor and find something else if you haven't got that. 


/ want to ask you now about what | consider the best screen- 
play I've ever read, Warrow Mley. It has been called “a mas- 
lerpiece” and “the famous unproduced script in the coun- 
fry.” You let me read it about eight years ago, shortly after 
youd finished writing it, and | personally tried to interest 
several studio executives in it. They all said the subject mat- 
ler was too grim. 


Oh, yes, everybody thought Harrow Alley was a very grim piece 
of business, but | thought it was very funny. In many places | 
actually did something I've never been able to do before or since 
at the typewriter: actually laugh aloud as a line occurred to me 
or a piece of business came into my mind. 


Why did you choose to write about the Black Plague of Eng- 
land? 


I had reached a time in life called middle age. | hit the 40s and 
almost like a classic case it suddenly occurred to me that death 
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exists. | don’t think this will mean much to anyone younger 
than 40, but it, by God, exists, and I started to think about it and 
how do I feel about it, and then I realized that death is all over. 
Even though we hide it under the rug. You know, Forest Lawn, 
God is Love, there is no death, and so on and so on. But that’s 
artificial, synthetic, it merely shows how much we really dread 
looking at it. I'd been working for a few years without a break 
and I had some money in the bank, so I said, “This is the time 
for me to examine this.” And the only way I can examine things 
is by putting them down on paper. And then, something from 
my university days came to mind: the Black Plague. | knew 
nothing more about it other than that it hit England sometime 
in the 17th century. So one hot August day I went down to the 
main library and took out the few books on the subject and 
started to read, and that's how it came into being. It’s a very 
autobiographical screenplay. 


Why do you say that? 


| didn’t realize it myself until several years later, when I reread it 
for the first time. | was surprised at seeing how | had split myself 
up into little fragments and given each fragment a different 
name and put it through its paces. One of the leading roles is a 
good solid citizen, which | am, who is very concerned about his 
firstborn child, and | was and still am, and all my anxieties 
came out in that portion of his concern. Also part of me is pure 
rogue and scoundrel, and that was my other leading character, 
and all the other characters are me, too. From the hypocrite to 
the honest people, from the authoritarians to the passive ones, | 
have consciously recognized each and every one of them as 
being me. It’s totally autobiographical. 


It must have struck a chord with many people because not 
only the cinema buffs, cinema students, but in my travels 
around the studios of Hollywood I have heard studio execu- 
lives, even those who won't buy it, refer to Harrow Alley as 
one of the best screenplays they've ever read. 

It's like anything else. If you try to write honestly about yourself, 
you're writing about every single individual in the world, in- 
cluding the Bushmen. | believe that, totally. 


During the story, hundreds, even thousands, of people die of 


the Plague. Death is on camera throughout the film, yet 1 feel 
it is an extraordinarily affirmative statement. How did you 
manage that paradox? 


I was not writing about death. | was simply writing about how 
do we live under such conditions. As I say, it was an examina- 
tion as I went along. I'd worked it out fairly carefully on my 
index cards, leaving lots of room for improvisation because | 
just didn't know where to go at certain points. It changed con- 
stantly as I went along, so I was glad to see, in the rereading, 
that I was saying such a great big yes to living because I had no 
idea that I felt that way. 


How long did it take you to write Harrow Alley? 


I wrote it in eight weeks. 


How much time did you spend researching it? 


| spent over seven months researching it. If | had been in Eng- 
land, it would have been simpler, or even in New York City, at the 
main library downtown. But here, it was going to secondhand 
book stores, going to Huntington Library, UCLA Library, USC 
Library, and so on. It was very difficult to find something that 
would give me a sense of what life was like in those days. I broke 
myself financially writing that one. 





























When your agent put Harrow Alley out on the market, what 
reaction did he get? 


He told me the responses from time to time. “You must be out of 
your mind.” That was one of them. “How dare he!” That was 
another one. Some studio head's wife got incensed and sent me 
a note—I wish I had it, I've forgotten her name—saying that | 
was crazy. That was generally the response. One story editor said 
to me, “What the hell made you write this? Boy, I read it ona 
rainy Sunday and damn near committed suicide,” and so on. 
Well, all | can say is most studio people do not know how to read 
a screenplay. That's all there is to it. They cannot see the film in 
their heads as they read the words on the paper. It takes some 
training to do that, some ability. And it's my experience that 
almost all of them lack it. 


Who was the first person to option Harrow Alley? 


John Huston was the first director to ask if he could have it. I'd 
finished writing it in May of that year, as | remember, and in 
June, which was about two or three weeks later, Huston said he 
wanted to do it. 


Huston was unable to get financing for it? 


Yes. He had lost studio power. He'd put out several expensive 
films: Roots of Heaven, The Barbarian and the Geisha, or 
something like that, which had not done too well at the box 
office, and he had just come back from Europe with Fred, and 
everybody was getting very panicky about him. He tried it for six 
months. He tried everything. He tried independent financing. | 
know he got in touch with Hunt Hartford and tried to get him to 
put up some of the A&P money, things like that. 


Then who was the next filmmaker who got interested? 


Oh, | can’t remember. You know, you write these things, then 
you go on to make some money. | would get calls all the time 
from agencies. I'll just give you a typical one: four, four-thirty in 
the afternoon, I'm in the office, the telephone rings. Can I be in 
such-in-such a saloon at such-in-such a time? Rex Harrison is 
driving in especially from Malibu. He has just read it, he is 
ecstatic, wants to do it. Can we have a drink? And I say, fine—or 
more than fine—hell, yes, lead me to him. And we had a drink, 
and oh, it’s marvelous and how did | write such a thing and not 
being British, and so on and so on, and we're going to do it. And 
that’s the last time I hear of him. Charlton Heston got wind of it 
and took me to lunch. Lawrence Harvey was interested. Bryan 
Forbes, just before King Rat came out, was very, very much in 


demand. He took it back to England with him. I think Peter 
Sellers was going to do it. Then, right out of nowhere came a 
letter from somebody who I guess was the chief reader for the 
Royal Shakespeare Company saying that it had come to their 
attention, and would I be interested in having it done by the 
Royal Shakespeare Company as a play? So I just passed this over 
to my agent. I don’t quite remember what happened with that. 
Oh, yes, then the Anmanson Theater wanted to do it as a play 
here in Los Angeles. Elliot Martin was in charge then. 















Did you feel that it would take too much work to convert it? 


Absolutely not. Since I wrote it in master scenes anyway, it would 
take a little different blocking in the early part, that’s all. 


When did George C. Scott come into the picture? 


Actually, he got into the picture that first summer, that June 
when Huston called me. 


Eight years ago? 


Yes. Huston, in order to show that he could bring films in on 

time and that they needn't be expensive, was doing 7he List of 
Adrian Messenger at Universal. George C. Scott was cast, one of 
his first films. When I went to see Huston over there one day, Scott 
was out front chucking a baseball with Huston’s son, and Hus- 
ton introduced us and Scott said that he had read Harrow Alley 
and thought it was a fine piece of work. Then several years later, 
like five years later, he had his agent call and say, “Look, George 
hasn't been able to get it out of his mind and is it available?” 
And | said, “Yes.” But this time we weren't giving any more free 
options because we had discovered that what you give for noth- 
ing, nobody places any value on. And I hated to do this to Scott, 
particularly, but | insisted on a very hefty option price. Very hefty. 
And he met the terms, paid out his own money for two years, 
maintaining that option. And then on the day it was to elapse, 
he sent me by Western Union a check for the full purchase price. 


Would you mind telling me how much Scott paid for the 
screenplay? 


$150,000. After federal and state taxes, agent's fees, business 
manager's fees, guild dues, Permanent Charities, pension plan, | 
finally netted a little less than $40,000. 


Do you think if he’s ever able to film Harrow Alley you will be 
consulted? 


Oh, yes. Absolutely. In fact, he insisted that that be put in the 
contract. I told him it wasn’t necessary, but I was only too ready 
to accede to his request. 


Your experience with Harrow Alley seems to indicate that a 
screenplay can assume a life of its own. 


All writers know this. Nothing is ever dead. A good piece of work 
will always be alive in some way. 


Tell me about the index cards you work with when laying 
out your story. 


Well, here’s a batch. Regular five-by-seven index cards. | began 
to work on cards because | got tired of retyping the same pages 
over and over again as I made corrections or thought of better 
ways of doing it, other ways, making cuts, adding things. Takes 
me 10 to 15 minutes to type a page if there’s a lot of stage busi- 
ness on it. So I said, “There must be an easier way.” And I dis- 
covered that if | put things down on cards, scene by scene, then 
if I wish to make a change, it’s just a question of tearing up one 
card or scratching a word off a card and putting another word 
down, changing a name, changing a line of dialogue. It makes 
it easier for me to work. Then when it’s time for me to start 
putting it into screenplay form, | just go from card to card. 


In other words, these cards serve you as a step outline? 


As astep outline, yes. The other thing that the cards do for me is 
this: they keep me loose and flowing rather than inhibited, tied 
up in editorial work. When I start to write something, | put down 
on acard anything that comes to mind. Almost like free associa- 
tion. Aname might go down on one card. That's all there'll be 
on one card—a name. Or a line of dialogue that spun into my 
head, or a very good description of a certain character. I'll just 
put these down in any order as they come to me and I'll do this 
for days and days. I'll go over my cards and some of them will 
serve as a stimulus to other thoughts and I'll put those down on 
cards. I can’t tell when or how, but when I have a good thick 
batch of cards, I'll then sit down for the first time and do editorial 
work. That is, I'll rearrange the cards in some sort of sequence. 
if | have a character and a name, I'll put the name card and the 
character card together, and if I've thought of a line of dialogue, 
I'll put that line there, maybe some line that will occur some 70 
pages in, but it goes there, until | finally have some sort of rough 
sequence. Then | start looking for my curtains. 


Could you elaborate on the development of curtains or climaxes? 


We rearrange events in a totally artificial way when we're writ- 
ing screenplays because, as somebody pointed out long ago, 
there are no second-act curtains in life—life just flows. Where- 
as, in screenplays, you're aiming for a point at all times in order 
to get as much dramatic tension as you can. This goes for come- 
dies, too, of course. That is, vour leading characters have certain 
purposes and goals in mind and they wish to accomplish them 
and they drive and thrust toward those goals. Well, you've got to 
know what those goals are and, supposedly, the feelings of the 
reader or the audience will come from seeing them approach 
the goal and the hazards they meet and what obstacles they 
overcome and what happens to them on the way. So, just in set- 
ting up the goals, we are rearranging things artificially. Once | 
begin to look for scenes and curtains and climaxes, it may take 
two or three months. By the time I'm finished with it, | have the 
foundation for a screenplay that I can write without many of the 
attendant anxieties as to what will happen next. | know damn 
well what will happen next, generally. 


When you start a screenplay, do you always know where the 
ending is going to lie? 
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| have a very good idea of what the ending will be, yes. | don't 
know how | can write the beginning unless | know the ending. 
You just can’t ramble with a screenplay, meander down this path 
and that path. You've got to be heading somewhere in your own 
head. The trick is to keep the audience from realizing that that’s 
what you're doing. 


What subjects do you most like to write about? 


| never was and still am not a great lover of relevance, so-called. 
This sort of film, frankly, bores the hell out of me and makes me 
restless. I'm strictly a guy who likes penny candy. I'd much rather 
see an old Laurel and Hardy than Diary of a Mad Housewife. 
Call me pisher. | really am not interested in the problems that 
you read about in the newspapers. I'm interested in the prob- 
lems that have nothing to do with these things. I'm interested in 
how you meet life, how you meet death, how you meet love, how 
you meet hate, how you express these things, what you do about 
them, what you do about dignity, your own, what you do about 
integrity, how you hang on to it, when you let go, what does it 
mean to compromise, is it wise, ever? | have a feeling these 
things engaged people while they were building the pyramids. 
And without being stuffy about it and not by any means think- 
ing of myself in terms of the great Greeks or anything like that, | 
find naturally that these are the things that interest me. 


In the final analysis, who do you think is responsible for the 
success or failure of a film? 


Oh, it’s the screenwriter. Absolutely the screenwriter, As a matter 
of fact, before you have even written the screenplay, you have 
determined the success or failure of the film simply in your 
choice of what to write about. At that moment, the die is cast. 
And you can choose something which is of no interest whatsoev- 
er and write about it beautifully. Such as the fine job Lillian 
Hellman did on 7be Chase—a well-acted film, well put togeth- 
er, done with great thought. But, apparently, it had no interest to 
anyone whatsoever. On the other hand, you take a thing like Ca/ 
Ballou, which wasn’t particularly well done. | put some good 
jokes into it, | enjoyed writing a lot of it, | knew | was doing 
something a little bit special that hadn't been done. That part 
filled me with a certain amount of glee. But | wouldn't say by 
any shakes it was a fine screenplay. But it didn’t make any dif- 
ference. | had chosen the right thing, It's this way, Bill. You see a 
girl at a party, let's say, and there's absolutely no flaw. The hair is 
right. The figure’s right. The clothes are right. The face is right. 
And you get to her and you find out there’s nothing there. She's 
absolutely a block of ice. You lose interest right away. On the 
other hand, she can be sloppy, pay no attention to her groom- 
ing, overweight or underweight, you can’t remember her face, 
but there's something about her personality that makes you 
want to stay. It's the same way with your choice of subject mat- 
ter. If the personality of the screenplay is right, the audience is 
with you. If it’s not, eat your heart out. It's not going to happen. 
(Scenario thanks John Riley for bringing arrow Alley fo our 
attention, and Connie Newman for ber generosity and assistance.) 


“It’s kept me alive all these years.” 


A alk with George C. Scott about Narrow Alley 





Scenario spoke with Scott in early October 1995 about bis 
longstanding interest in Harrow Alley, and his many attempts 
fo have the film produced over the past quarter of a century. 
An edited transcript of that conversation follows. 


/ understand you first came across a copy of Harrow Alley 
while you were on the set of The List of Adrian Messenger. 


| think that was the show; | did two or three pictures for John 
[Huston], but that must have been it. | think it was about 1963, 
and John had optioned the screenplay. 


What was your initial reaction to the script? 


Oh, | was fascinated by it. | thought it was certainly one of the 
finest things I'd ever read in the feature category. The scope was 
grand, yet you never lost sight of the magnificent individual 
parts. At the time, John wanted Peter O'Toole and me to do it 
with him. It would have been fun. As I recall, Peter was going to 
play Harry, and I would play Ratsey. 


What happened there? It seems this screenplay has “almost 
been made” an inordinate number of times. 


Oh, my God, sir, it’s a saga. John ran into the same problems 
that all of us have run into since, | guess. Whoever's interested 
in financing it seems to want to cut it, and I have insisted, since 
| purchased it in 1968, that it not be cut. If we want to cut it 
after it's made, that’s a different story. But | don’t want to hack it 
up. As a matter of fact, at one time I had a shortened version 
done. I'm not sure whether Walter did it himself or had it done, 
but anyway, | wasn’t happy with it and was glad, frankly, that 
nobody did anything with it. Anyway, after that, John had to let 
his option drop because he'd had it for three years and nothing 
was happening, so Ingo Preminger—Otto's brother—picked it 
up, and he had it for, 1 don’t know, at least two or three years, 
and then | optioned it around °67, and that option ran out in 
‘68, and | bought it outright in July, | think, of 1968. 


When you bought it, did you have a production scheduled? 


No, I just bought it on spec. /laughs] That's they way I've lived 
with it for over 25 years. 

How many times have you been close to a production deal 
with the screenplay? 


| couldn't possibly remember. Unfortunately, I'm not a note- 
taker. I should be, but I'm not, and I'm very unhelpful to people 
in that regard even though | don't mean to be. 


Well, | know of a few instances in which the imminent pro- 











duction of the film was announced in the Press. | remember 
reading something about you gearing up for a production 
in England soon afler you'd bought it. 


Well, I've actually had a number of offers from English produc- 
tion companies, «ind | still believe that’s where it should be done. 


Even as recently as 1988. 1 read in the New York Daily News 
that you were scouting locations in London for a production 
that you would produce and act in, in the role of Dr. 
Nathaniel Hodges. 1 believe David Hemmings was on board 
fo direct. and Martin Sheen, Trish Van Devere. and Brian 
Dennehy were all planning on taking roles. Van Devere was 
quoted as saying. “We could be in production with the movie 
in London this fall.” 


We couldn't get the financing; it’s as simple as that. I can always 
get the financing if I allow them to fuck it up. vou see, but that | 
won't allow, Besides, | feel—and | know this sounds ridicu- 
lous—that this is kind of a life-insurance policy, this script. The 
minute this thing is done, I'm going to die. Yes! [t's kept me 
alive all these years. I'm very serious, and when it vets done, my 
work is done. That's how strongly | feel about it. 


Has there been any interest in the s ript lately? 
Oh, my God, ves. I get ‘em all the time. 
Whats the closest you've ever been to gelling it made? 


Well, | went to Hungary one time—probably five or six years 
ago—looking for locations, and [had a pretty good arrange- 
ment worked out with the Hungarian film industry there, and 
then that collapsed, as so often these things do. 


Did you have a Hungarian director for that? 


No, [ Was going to import a British director. or do it myself— 
one or the other. 


Did you have an arrangement with Waller Newman before 
he died to keep him involved in rewrites afler production 
slarled? 


| never asked Walter to touch it. [ never wanted him to touch it. 
I thought it was as good as can be. You get a writer of that quali- 
ly and you start screwing up his head—there’s no point in that. 
This is a piece, and it’s got to vo like this. | must have had a 
whole score of people telling me, “You've got to do this with it, 
you've got to do that with it,” and I say, “That's fine. I'm vlad 
we had lunch, and goodbye.” 


Whats the most extreme suggestion Jou ever had along those 
lines? 





Well. [think really cutting it down to the bone —to an hour and 
something. | mean, come on. 1 even had a chart made up at one 
point with all of the successful very long movies—there have 
been a number of them over the vears—even movies with inter- 
missions. Plenty of them have been successful. Now. of course, 
the industry has changed so much. They're spending these 


countless millions of dollars on what [call “cartoon pictures,” 
nd paying everybody these fantastic salaries. It's al] gone out 
of whack, and I don’t understand it, obviously. | guess Um 
just over the hill. 


What about the subject matter? Is it too dark for Hollywood? 


That's been another problem all along, People have said, “Oh, 
ves, itis brilliantly written, but it’s a downer.” 


Well, in the accompanying interview. it’s apparent that thats 
nol how Walter Newman felt about it at all 


Oh, I've always felt it was the most uplifting and optimistic 
screenplay I've ever read, no question about it. But you've got to 
go through something to get to something, otherwise you're 
doing Beach Blanket Bingo. Harry's fate is, of course, sad. but 
Ratsey, on the other hand, balances it out. 


Did you ever formulate a budget for the film? 


Oh, ves, | had several budgets done over the vears. The best one 
was done by a very good friend of mine who's a top-notch bud- 
geteer in England, and she did a great job of it for me. 


How much do you think this would cost to make nou? 


Today? | still think you could make the picture tor $30,000,000, 
if you made it at Shepperton or some place like that, and built 
the street. The only other thing you would have to build would 
be the death pits—that’s a big set. But Harrow Alley could be 
built right at Shepperton without any great, preponderant 
expense at all. And the interiors could be built on sound stages, 
so I don’t see any vast monetary thing there. 


If the film were finally to go into production next year, lets 
say. do you have anyone in mind for any of the leading 
roles? 


My God, sir, I have stayed up nights so many times over that 
question | can’t believe it. I've got a list somewhere in my desk 
that I've gone over, burning the midnight oil, and changing it, 
revising it from time to time, year to year. [laughs] Yes, | have 
given it a great deal of thought. | couldn't mention to yOu peo- 
ple that 've not contacted, because | don't think that would be 
right. But were we to speculate, I think you could come up with 
some pretty good names. Mel Gibson comes to my mind— 


As Harry? 


Either one; probably as Harry, yes. 1 also think of Kenneth 
Branagh as Ratsey—he's got the spirit and the spunk, and cer- 
tainly the style. That sort of thing. | still have visions of plaving 
Dr. Hodges myself. But that’s not vital, | don’t have to do that. | 
don't have to direct it, either, I've thought of two or three fine 
directors who could handle it beautifully, | think. Dickie Atten- 
borough would be marvelous. And there's wonderful British 
director I've worked with, Clive Donner 


Are you confident its going to produced at some point? 


I feel very confident about it, It's my death wish. [laughs] 
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CLOSE SHOT - SWITCHBOARD 
Two telephone operators sit at switchboard busy plug: 
ging in and out answering calls. 


1ST OPERATOR [his is the Vorning Post... The City 


Room? Just a moment, FTE connect you. (Pigs i cally 


2QND OPERATOR J/oriiny Pos! ... Sports Department? 


Just a moment— (Pligs in call) 


CAMERA PULLS BACK to disclose the rest of the ante- 
room. To CAMERA LEFT are the elevators - at the back 
wall directly behind switchboard are chairs and a table 
for visitors. Next to switchboard are stairs leading down- 
ward to the next floor. A waist-high iron grill with a gate 
in it separates the switchboard from the anteroom, a 
similar grill separating it again from the city room, which 
stretches on beyond the switchboard. Ata table in the 
switchboard enclosure sits an office boy, about 15, 
doing a crossword puzzle. The big clock on the back wall 
shows that it is nearly one o'clock. 


CLOSE SHOT - OFFICE BOY 
as he bends over paper. We catch a glimpse of the 
Squares of a crossword puzzle. 


MED. SHOT 
as a reporter comes out of the City Room, clanging gate 
behind him. The office boy looks up. 


OFFICE BOY Whi:it’s a seven-letter word for— 


REPORTER ont ask me! If 1 knew any seven-letter words, 
I'd be something other than a reporter! 


He catches a glimpse of the far elevator going down. 


REPORTER ley! Down! Down! 


MED. SHOT - ELEVATORS 

as reporter runs in to the closed elevator door and 
pounds on it. It comes back, the door opens, and he 
gets in. The door closes, as elevator goes down. The 
near elevator comes up and discharges Hildy Johnson 
and Bruce Baldwin. Bruce carries an umbrella and wears 
a raincoat. 


MED. CLOSE SHOT - TABLE 

office boy looking over his puzzle as Hildy and Bruce 
come into the scene. 

HILDY (1) (4 « smile) Hello, Skinny. Remember me? 
OFFICE BOY (Lovks up: then a glowing smile) Wildy 


Johnson! 


CLOSE SHOT - SWITCHBOARD 
Hildy approaches the switchboard. 





HILDY (70) operator) Hello, Maisie. 
Ihe first operator looks up. 
MAISIE Hello—Hildy! You coming back? 


HILDY \o. just visiting. Tell me. is the lord of the universe 
in today? 


MAISIE He is—and in avery bad humor. | think somebody 
stole one of his crown jewels. Shall | announce vou? 


HILDY No, never mind—Ill blow my own trumpet. 
THREE SHOT - BRUCE, HILDY AND OPERATOR 
Hildy turns to Bruce. 


HILDY | won't be more than ten minutes, | promise vou. 


BRUCE Even ten minutes is a long time to be away trom 
Vou. 


We hear a gigele off scene. 


CLOSE SHOT - OFFICE BOY 
He looks toward Bruce and Hildy and giggles. 


TWO SHOT - BRUCE AND HILDY 


HILDY What did vou say, Bruce? 


Bruce. embarrassed. looks at the office boy, then looks 
hack at Hildy as they turn toward second gate leading 
into City Room. 





BRUCE | s:id—uh—I said even ten minutes—is a long 
time—to be away from you. 





HILDY Don't be embarrassed, Bruce. | heard it, but 1 just 
wanted to hear it again. [can stand being spoiled a little. The 
gentleman Pm going to have a chat with did very little spoiling, 
BRUCE (Grii/)) Vd like to spoil Aime just once. Sure vou 
don't want me to go in with vou? 

HILDY \\y job, Bruce. | started it—and VII finish it. 
BRUCE | suppose vou're right—but if it gets rough, re- 
member lm here. 

HILDY [ll come a-running, pardner. 

She starts lo putsh open the iron-grilled gate leading into 
the City Room. Bruce quickly springs forward and opens 
it for her. Hildy smiles. 

HILDY Jhianks. Bruce. 

She kisses his cheek and walks through. He looks after ber. 
Lhe office boy whistles. Bruce pays no attention but stares 
afler Hild). 


MED. SHOT 








shooting down length of City Room. Hildy starts to walk 
through City Room. 


TRUCKING SHOT - HILDY 

as she walks the length of the City Room. It’s a long walk, 
because it’s a room that takes up practically the whole 
floor. The scene is a busy one. But, gradually, as Hildy 
starts down, one after another recognize her. There are 
cries of: “Hildy!,” “Hello, Hildy!,” etc., from the men as 
Hildy goes straight down the aisle. She never stops, but 
waves her own greetings: “Jim!,” “Hi, good-looking!,” 
“Laura!,” “Hullo, Pop!,” “Nan!,” “Eddie!,” “Hello, Mac!,” 
“Pete!,” “Frank!,” “Oscar!,” and gets responses from 
each of them. One man is bent over his desk reading his 
copy - he is standing up. Hildy slaps him as she goes by. 
He turns around: “Say, who did that?” As he sees Hildy: 
“Hello, Hildy!” Hildy: “Hi, Jake.” She passes a middle- 
aged woman, almost an Edna May Oliver type, seated at 
a desk pounding out copy and smoking a cigarette. As 
Hildy comes up to her she slaps the woman on the back. 


HILDY Hello, Beatrice. How's “Advice to the Lovelorn’’? 


BEATRICE (/ovking up) Hildy! ll be a monkey's uncle! 
What are you doing here? 


HILDY Point of information—what does a girl say on 
meeting her divorced husband? 


BEATRICE You got me. Mine’s still running. 


Hildy moves on. CAMERA TRUCKS WITH HER to the 
end of the room, where she pauses before the frosted 
glass partition which separates Walter Burns’ office from 
the rest of the City Room. 


INT. BURNS’ OFFICE 

LONG SHOT 

as she opens the door. Burns is shaving with an electric 
razor and Louie is holding the mirror up in front of him. 


CLOSE SHOT - BURNS 
shaving, Louie holding the mirror. 


LOUIE A little more ‘round the chin. Boss. 


MED. SHOT 
There is a sound of the door closing and Burns, without 
looking up, says: 


BURNS What do you want? 


HILDY Why. I'm surprised, Mr. Burns. That's no way to talk 
to your wife—even if she’s no longer vour wife. 
BURNS (Grinning) Hello, Hildy! 


HILDY Hello, Walter. (70 Louie) Hi, Louie 
machine king? 





how’s the slot- 


LOUIE Oh, | ain't doing that anymore. I'm retired. I'm one 
of you fellas now—a newspaper man. 


HILDY [:ditorials? 

BURNS (et going, Louie. | got company. 

The door flies open and Duffy comes busting in. 

DUFFY Walter! 

BURNS / 1) busy, Duffy. 

DUFFY Well, you're not too busy to know that the Governor 
hasn't signed that reprieve! 

BURNS What’ 


DUFFY And that means Earl Williams dies tomorrow morn- 
ing and makes a sucker out of us! 


BURNS You re crazy. Where's Mac? 

DUFFY He's on my phone. He just called me. 
BURNS ‘hey can't do that to me! 

He grabs the phone on his desk: 


BURNS Give me that call on Duffy's wire! Hello—Mac? 
Burns. Where's the Governor?—What do you mean, you can't 
locate him? (Apparently pleading to the one man in the 
world who can help him) Mac, you know what this means. 
We're the only paper in town defending Earl Williams and if 
he hangs tomorrow we're washed up! Find the Governor and 
when you find him tell him we want that reprieve! . . . Tell 
him I elected him and | can have him impeached! Sure, you 
can do it, Mac—I know you can. | always said you were the 
greatest reporter in the country and now you can prove it. Get 
going! Attaboy! 

He hangs up. 

BURNS (7/0 1ui//). sarcastically) The greatest reporter in 
the country! First | gotta tell him what news to get! Gotta tell 


him how to get it—then I gotta write it for him afterward! 
Now if you were a decent City Editor— 


CLOSE SHOT - DUFFY AND BURNS 
with Louie and Hildy in the b.g. 


DUFFY Don't blame me. I’m City Editor in name only. You 
do all the hiring around here. 

BURNS Yeah! Well, | do the firing, too. Remember that, 
Duffy, and keep a civil tongue in your head. 

MED. SHOT 

HILDY | don't like to interfere with business, but would you 
boys pardon us while we have a little heart-to-heart talk? 


DUFFY AND LOUIE (/ie/her) Well—But | gotta— 
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They look at Burns. 
BURNS Scram, vou guys. 
They start to go. 


HILDY You won't miss anything. You'll probably be able to 
hear him just as well outside as here. 


They go. 

HILDY \ind if | sit down? 

Hildy sits. 

CLOSE SHOT - DUFFY AND LOUIE 


going out of the door. They cast an interested look back 
and linger a second. Over scene comes Burns’ voice. 


BURNS’ VOICE | said scram! 


They close the door hurriedly. 
MED. CLOSE SHOT - BURNS AND HILDY 


HILDY May | have a cigarette, please? 


Burns reaches into his pocket, extracts a cigarette and 
losses it on the desk. Hildy reaches for it. 


HILDY Thanks. A match? 


Burns delves into pockets again, comes up with match- 
box. tosses it to Hildy, who catches it deftly and strikes the 
match. 


BURNS How long is it? 


Hildy finishes lighting her cigarette, takes a puff and fans 
out the match. 


HILDY How long is what? 


BURNS You know what. How long since we've seen each 
other? 


HILDY Let's see. | was in Reno six weeks—then Bermuda . .. 
Oh, about four months, | guess. Seems like vesterday to me. 


CLOSE-UP - BURNS 


BURNS /5/)'/)) Maybe it was yesterday. Been seeing me in 
vour dreams? 


MED. CLOSE SHOT - THE TWO 
HILDY (Casually) No—Mama doesn't dream about vou 


anymore, Walter. You wouldn't know the old girl now. 


BURNS (1! 7/) conviction) Oh, yes | would. I'd know vou 
anvtime— 


He grows lyrical and, rising from his seat, is about to 


start toward her. as he continues: 


BURNS AND HILDY (/ive/her) —any place, any- 
where 
He sits. 


HILDY (Half-pityingly) You're repeating yourself! That's 
the speech you made the night you proposed. (She burlesques 
his fervor) “—anytime—any place—anywhere!” 








CLOSE SHOT - HILDY AND BURNS 


BURNS (Growling) | notice you still remember it. 


HILDY ['l] always remember it. If | hadn't remembered it, | 
wouldn't have divorced vou. 


BURNS You know, Hildy, | sort of wish you hadn't done that. 
HILDY Done what? 

BURNS Divorced me. It sort of makes a fellow lose faith in 
himself. It almost gives him a feeling he wasn't wanted. 
HILDY Holy mackerel! Look, Walter, that’s what divorces are 
for. 


BURNS Nonsense. You've got the old-fashioned idea that 
divorces are something that last forever—“till death us do 
part.” Why, a divorce doesn’t mean anything today, It’s only a 
few words mumbled over you by a judge. We've got some- 
thing between us nothing can change. 





HILDY | suppose that’s true in a way. | am fond of vou, 
Walter. | often wish you weren't such a stinker. 


BURNS Now. that’s a nice thing to say. 


HILDY Well, why did you promise me vou wouldn't fight the 
divorce and then try and gum up the whole works? 


BURNS Well. | meant to let you go—but, vou know, you 
never miss the water till the well runs dry. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 


HILDY 4 fellow at your age, hiring an airplane to write: (She 
gestures above to indicate skywriting) “Hildy: Don't be 
hasty—remember my dimple. Walter.” It held things up 
twenty minutes while the judge ran out to watch it. 


BURNS Well, | don’t want to brag, but I've still got the dim- 
ple—and in the same place—I just acted like any husband 
who doesn't want to see his home broken up. 


HILDY What home? 


BURNS What home? Don't you remember the home | 
promised you? 





HILDY Oh, yves—we were to have it right after our honey- 
moon—honeymoon! 








BURNS Was it my fault? Did | know that coal mine was 
going to have another cave-in? | meant to be with vou on our 
honeymoon, Hildv—honest I did. 


HILDY All | know is that instead of two weeks in Atlantic 
City with my bridegroom, | spent two weeks in a coal mine 
with John Kruptzkvy—age 63— getting food and air out of a 
tube! You don’t deny that. Do vou? 


BURNS Deny it! I'm proud of it! We beat the whole country 
on that story. 


HILDY Well. suppose we did? That isn't what I got married 
for What's the good of—Look, Walter, | came up here to tell vou 
that vou'll have to stop phoning me a dozen times a day— 
sending twenty telegrams—all the rest of it, because 'm— 


BURNS Let's not fight. Hildy. Tell vou what. You come back 
to work on the paper and if we find we can’t get along in a 
friendly way, we'll get married again. 


HILDY \\ hiat?!! 
BURNS | haven't any hard feelings. 


HILDY Walter, vou're wonderful in a loathsome sort of wav. 
Now, would you mind keeping quiet long enough for me to 
tell vou what I came up here for? 


BURNS (Rising. reaching for his hat) Sure, come on. 
We'll have some lunch and vou can tell me evervthing. 


HILDY (1/80 rising) | have a lunch date. | just want— 
BURNS You can break it, can’t vou? 

HILDY \o. | can't. 

BURNS Sure vou can. Come on. 


DIFFERENT ANGLE 


HILDY [Don't tell me what to do! We're divorced—tI'm a free 
woman. You're not my husband and you're not my boss! And 
what's more, vou're not going to be my boss. 


BURNS What do vou mean by that? 
HILDY Just what I said. That's what I— 


BURNS You mean vou're not coming back to work here? 





HILDY That's the first time vou've been right today. That's 
what I— 


BURNS (S/il/ inferrupting) You've had a better offer, eh? 
HILDY You bet I've got a better offer. 


BURNS Well. go on and take it. Work for somebody else! 
That's the gratitude I get for— 


HILDY | know, Walter, but I— 


BURNS //enoring ber) What were vou when vou came 


here five vears ago? A little college girl from a school of jour- 
nalism! | took a little doll-taced mugg— 

HILDY You wouldn't have taken me if | hadn't been doll- 
faced! 

BURNS Why should I? 1 thought it would be a novelty to have 
a face around here a man could look at without shuddering. 


HILDY Listen, Walter 


BURNS (Go/1¢ right on) | made a great reporter out of you, 
Hildy, but vou won't be half as good on any other paper, and 
vou know it. You need me and | need yvou—and the paper 
needs both of us. 





HILDY Well. the paper'll have to learn to do without me. 
And so will vou. It just didn’t work out, Walter, 


WIDER ANGLE 


BURNS [t would have worked if vou'd been satisfied with 
just being editor and reporter. But no! You had to marry me 
and spoil evervthing. 


HILDY (/iidignantly) I! wasn't satisfied! I supposed / pro- 
posed to you! 


BURNS Well, vou practically did! Making goo-goo eves at 
me for two vears till | broke down. And I still claim | was tight 
the night I proposed. If you'd been a gentleman you'd have 
forgotten all about it. But not vou! 


HILDY (Speechless) You—vou— 
She grabs something and chucks it at him. He ducks. The 
phone rings. 


BURNS (7/0 Hild)) You're losing vour eve. You used to be 
able to pitch better than that. (He reaches for the phone) 
Hello...Yeah ... What? Sweenev? Well, what can I do for vou? 


CLOSE SHOT - DUFFY 
seated at his desk, talking into phone. 


DUFFY What's the matter with vou? Are you drunk? This is 
Duffy, not Sweeney! 


CLOSE SHOT - BURNS AND HILDY 
Burns into phone: 


BURNS Sweenev! You can't do that to me! Not today, of all 
days! Jumping Jehosophat! Oh, no, Sweeney... Well, I sup- 
pose so... All right. If vou have to, vou have to. (He hangs 
up) How do vou like that? Everything happens to me—with 
365 days in the vear, this has to be the day. 


HILDY What's the matter? 
BURNS Sweeney. 
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HILDY Dead? 

BURNS Not vet. Might just as well be. The only man on the 
paper who can write—and his wife picks this morning to 
have a baby! 





CLOSE SHOT - HILDY 


HILDY Sweeney? (She laughs) Well, after all, he didn't do it 
on purpose, did he? 


CLOSE SHOT —- BURNS AND HILDY 


BURNS | don't care whether he did or not. He's supposed to 
be covering the Earl Williams case and there he is—waiting 
at the hospital! Is there no sense of honor left in this country? 
HILDY (Practically) Well, haven't you got anybody else? 

BURNS There's nobody else on the paper who can write! 


This'll break me, unless—(He stares at Hildy; then a light 
breaks) Hildy' 


HILDY No! 

BURNS You've got to help me, Hildy. 

HILDY Keep away— 

BURNS [1'll bring us together again, Hildy—just the way we 
used to be. 

HILDY That's what I'm afraid of. “Anytime 
anywhere!” 





any place 





BURNS Don't mock, Hildy, this is bigger than anything that’s 
happened to us. Don't do it for me! Do it for the paper! 


HILDY Get away, Svengali. 


BURNS If you won't do it for love, how about money? For- 
get the other offer and I'll raise you twenty-five bucks a week. 


HILDY Listen, you bumble-headed baboon— 

BURNS All right—thirty-five, and not a cent more! 
HILDY Please! Will you just— 

BURNS (ireat grief! What's that other paper going to give you? 
HILDY |’ not working for any other paper! 


BURNS ()h! In that case, the raise is off and you go back to 
your old salary and like it. Trying to blackjack— 


HILDY Look at this! (Pulling her glove off her left hand) 
CLOSE-UP — HILDY 


She gets glove off left hand and holds up an engagement 
ring for him to see. 


HILDY Do you see this? Do you know what an engagement 
ring is? 


CLOSE-UP - BURNS 
He looks at ring, swallows, then: 


MED. SHOT - Burns and Hildy. 


HILDY | tried to tell you right away but you started remi- 
niscing. I'm getting married, Walter, and also getting as far 
away from the newspaper business as | can get! I'm through. 


BURNS (//isel/ again) Get married all you want to, Hildy, 
but you can’t quit the newspaper business. 

HILDY You can't sell me that, Walter. 

BURNS Who says | can't? You're a newspaper man. 


HILDY That's why I'm quitting. | want to go some place 
where I can be a woman. 


BURNS | know you, Hildy, and | know what it would mean. 
It would kill you. 


CLOSER SHOT 


HILDY (Bi/fer/)) A journalist! Peeking through keyholes 
running after fire engines—waking people up in the middle 
of the night to ask them if they think Hitler's going to start a 
war—stealing pictures off old ladies of their daughters that 
got chased by apemen! I know all about reporters—a lot of 
daffy buttinskies going around without a nickel in their pock- 
ets, and for what? So a million hired girls and motormen’s 
wives will know what's going on! No, Walter, I'm through. 


BURNS Where'd you meet this man? 
HILDY Bermuda. 
BURNS Bermuda... Rich, eh? 


HILDY Not what you'd call rich. Makes about five thousand 
a vear, 


BURNS What's his line? 


HILDY He's in the insurance business. 








BURNS //o0ks up) The insurance business? 

HILDY (077 the defensive) Ws a good, honest business, isn’t it? 
BURNS 0h sure, it's honest. But somehow, I can't picture you 
with a guy who sells policies. 


HILDY Well, | can, and | love it! He forgets the office when 
he's with me. He doesn’t treat me like an errand boy—he 
treats me like a woman. 


BURNS He does, does he? How did I treat you—like a water 
buffalo? 


HILDY | don't know about water buffaloes. but | know 
about him. He's kind and sweet and considerate. He wants a 
home—and children. 








BURNS 8:1). sounds more like a guy / ought to marry. 
What's his name? 


HILDY Well. V'Il give vou a hint. By tomorrow they Tl be 
calling me Mrs. Bruce Baldwin. 


BURNS Jomorrow? Tomorrow... as quick as that? 


HILDY The quicker the better. Well—I finally got out what 
[came in to tell vou. (de extends her band) So long, Wal- 
ter, and better luck next time. 


BURNS (/ihiny her hand) | wish vou everything | could- 
n't give vou, Hildy. 


HILDY Vhanks... 


BURNS 100 bad I couldn't see this guy first. Pm pretty par- 
ticular about Whom my wile marries. 


HILDY (/aehing) Well, he’s waiting in the anteroom for 
me Now, 


BURNS 8:1). could | meet him? 

HILDY Oh. better not, Walter, Wouldn't do any good, 
BURNS Jou re not afraid, are you? 

HILDY Afraid? | should sav not! 


BURNS All right. then, come on and let's see this paragon. 
(Gels hat) Is he as good as vou sav? 


HILDY better 

MED. SHOT - OFFICE 

Burns has his hat. They start toward the door. 

BURNS Jhen what does he want with you? 

HILDY (Laughing) Now vou got me. 

BURNS \othing personal. | was just asking, 

Mt the door, Burns walks abead. opens door and watks 


oul. 


INT. CORRIDOR OUTSIDE BURNS’ OFFICE 
MED. CLOSE SHOT - BURNS 


BURNS \fter «l]— 
He stops as he realizes shes not there. The door opens. 
Hildy comes out. 


HILDY You wouldn't believe this, Walter, but Bruce holds 
the door open tor me. 


BURNS (/icredilous) No kidding? 


INT. CITY ROOM 
FULL SHOT 


Reporters conversing. They stop as Hildy and Burns 
enter scene. 

TRUCKING SHOT 

as Hildy follows Burns through the City Room. This time, 
in contrast to Hildy’s original walk through the room, the 
groups are silent as they watch the two. 


HILDY (/irying fo keep pace) And he takes his hat off when 
he’s with a lady. 


BURNS ((:¢7 his shoulder) What tor? 

HILDY (Shou/ing) And when he walks with a lady, he waits 
for her! 

BURNS /$/o/s) Oh, I'm sorry. 

Burns, at this point. has reached the switchboard. He says 
lo Maiste: 

BURNS (( vider bis breath) Wave Dutty call me in the 
resturant in 20 minutes. 


Hildy. a little out of breath, catches up with him. At the 
iron gale that opens into anteroom Hildy jumps ahead. 
opens the gate and holds it for Burns. 


HILDY Allow me. 
BURNS /Wal/hing right through) Thanks. 
Hildy follows him out. 


INT. ANTEROOM 

MED. SHOT 

as Hildy follows Burns in. Bruce is sitting on the bench. 
On the end of a bench sits an old, grizzled Western 
Union “boy.” lgnoring Bruce, Burns strides over to the 
“boy,” seizes his hand, shakes it and says: 


BURNS | c:in see right away my wife picked out the right 
husband for herself. 


CLOSE SHOT - BRUCE 
Hildy behind him. Bruce registers amazement at this. 


CLOSE SHOT - BURNS AND MESSENGER 
The messenger is more amazed than Bruce as Burns 
keeps pumping his hand vigorously. 


MESSENGER There must be some mistake. I'm already 


married, 


BURNS /) 00: verer saw a more surprised man) Mready 


married! (7iarning to Hildy 0.8.) Wildy, why didn't you tell me? 


CLOSE-UP — HILDY 
She shakes her head at Burns’ antics, but can't help smil- 
ing nevertheless. 
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MED. SHOT - BURNS AND MESSENGER 
BURNS (jain seizing messengers hand) Congratula- 
tions again, Mr. Baldwin! 


MESSENGER But my name 
BRUCE (4s he enters scene) Mr. Burns! 





Burns turns slightly but doesn't release messenger s hand. 


BURNS Yeah? You'll have to excuse me—I'm busy with 
Mr. Bruce Baldwin here. Just leave your card with the boy. 


CLOSE SHOT - BRUCE AND BURNS 
Bruce takes hold of Burns’ coat and shakes it to get his 
attention. Burns turns on him: 


BURNS |'m very sorry, but I'm busy! Look—/He points 
0.8.) —there’s the boy. Take vour card and leave it with him. 


He turns away again. Bruce. determinedly, takes hold of 


his sleeve and pulls at it. 
BRUCE \ir. Burns— 


BURNS (Wheeling around) I've just told you I was busy 
with Mr. Bruce Baldwin! 


BRUCE / 7) Bruce Baldwin! 

MED. SHOT 

Burns, still pumping the dazed messenger’s hand, stops 
at this, drops hand, and turns to Bruce. 

BURNS } 01 re Bruce Baldwin? 

BRUCE jes! 

BURNS (iccusing fo messenger) Then who are you? 
MESSENGER //ii//erinig/)) My name's Pete Davis. 


BURNS Pete Davis! Well, Mr. Davis, this is no concern of 
vours and after this I'll thank you to keep out of my affairs! 


The messenger isn't quite sure what he’s done but he slinks 
back to his seat as Burns turns to Bruce. 


CLOSE-UP - HILDY 
She is beginning to get sore, but reluctantly again she is 
compelled to smile at Walter's behavior. 


CLOSE SHOT - BURNS AND BRUCE 
BURNS (Reaches for Bruce's hand but grabs the um- 


brella and begins shaking the handle up and down) This 
is a pleasure, Mr. Baldwin, and I'm sorry about the mistake. 


Bruce tries to shift the umbrella, calling Burns’ attention 
fo it. and offers his hand instead. 


BURNS 0h. | thought there was something funny . . . You 
see, Bruce, vou don’t mind if I call you Bruce, do you? Mer 
all, we're practically related — 


BRUCE (Completely unnerved by this time, and you cant 
quite blame him) Mr—well—no—no—not at all. 


BURNS Jou see, my wife—I mean, your wite—thatis, | 
mean Hildy—had led me to expect that she was marrying 4 
much older man. 


BRUCE (/)is is the final crusher) Oh. 


BURNS But | see she didn't mean old in years. You always 
carry an umbrella, Bruce? 





BRUCE Well, er—it looked a little cloudy this morning. 


BURNS That's right—Rubbers, too, | hope? A man ought 
to be prepared for any emergency. 


Burns looks down. Bruce, in unconscious response. help- 
lessly lifts his foot up and we see the rubber: 

BURNS Attabov! (Jaking Bruce's arm and leading him 
foward elevator) Come on, Bruce. 

BRUCE (Going along, but worried) Where are we going? 


BURNS Where are we going? I'm going to buy you two 
lunch—didn't Hildy tell vou? 


BRUCE (4 helpless look back at Hildy) No—she didn't 


BURNS Just wanted to surprised you, I guess. (As the eleva- 
tor is about to pass. he calls) Down! (Practically shoving 
Bruce in) Mter vou, Bruce! (As Bruce disappears inside. 
he turns toward Hildy) Come on, Hildy, my treat! 





CLOSE SHOT - BURNS - NEAR OPEN ELEVATOR 
We don't see the passengers. Hildy comes into scene. 


HILDY | suppose | can't call this off without creating a 
scene—but remember, it’s vour last fling. 


BURNS (//1:7/) How do you like that? Here | am being nice 
to vou and your sweetheart and that’s the thanks I get! 


He jumps into the elevator—in a second he hops out. 


BURNS (Jer) sweetly —he almost sings it) Oh—atter 
vou, Hildy! 


With a look of disgust, Hildy gets in. Burns follows and the 
door slams on them. 


CLOSE-UP - OFFICE BOY 
He looks after departed elevator and whistles. Then he 
grins all over. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
INT. RESTAURANT 





CLOSE-UP - A BEAMING WAITER 
He grins and says: 


WAITER Don't tell me it’s you, Hildy! 


CAMERA PULLS BACK and discloses our three at a 
restaurant table. Nothing swanky - a place like Jack 
Blake's in New York, say. 

HILDY (Beaming at waiter) Nobody else. 

She extends her hand. The waiter takes it: they shake. 
HILDY How’s everything, Gus? 

GUS | can't complain. 


BURNS (Sfudying menu) Well, /can. I'm hungry. Roast 
beef sandwich—trare. And some coffee. 


GUS Shall | put a little rum in the coffee? It’s a nasty day. 
BURNS (Good idea. How about vou, Hildy? 


HILDY (Discarding menu) Oh—I'll take the same, | 
guess. And coffee. 


GUS Little rum in yours, too? 

HILDY | guess so. 

Bruce looks at her. She hurriedly changes her mind. 
HILDY \o— ust coffee, Gus. 

GUS /Crestfallen) Just coffee. (Zo Bruce) And you, sir? 


BRUCE (Putting menu down) Oh, I'll take the same, | 
guess. And a glass of milk. 


GUS (/nicredulous) Milk? 

BRUCE (7hinks he hasn't heard) Yes. 

GUS (Shaking his head as he writes it down) Milk. 
BURNS And don’t put any rum in it, Gus. 
CLOSE-UP - GUS 

Gus gives him a look and goes. 


ANOTHER ANGLE - THE TRIO AT TABLE 
Burns surveys the others quizzically. 


BURNS (4 sigh) Well, so vou're getting married tomorrow, 
eh? How does it feel, Bruce? 


BRUCE Feels awful good. Yes, sir—we're taking the four 
o'clock train to Albany and tomorrow we'll be married. 


BURNS (/t' the Puritan in him) Taking the train today 
and being married /omorrow? 





He whistles. 
BRUCE (Rising to the bait) Oh, it isn't like that. 


HILDY /Reassuring Mrs. Grundy) twill be perfectly all 
right, Walter. Mother is coming with us on the train. 


BURNS J/o/her? But your mother— 
BRUCE No. J/) mother. 


BURNS (He gels it and underlines it) Oh. Your mother 
well, of course, that relieves my mind. 





HILDY (70 Bruce) Isn't it sweet of Walter—still wanting to 
protect me? 


She gives Burns that too-sweet look. 


BURNS (Apparently taking this at face value) \ know | 
wasn't a good husband, Hildy, but vou can always count on 
me. 


TWO SHOT - FEATURING BRUCE AND HILDY 
BRUCE (4 /ittle cockily) | don’t think she'll need vou very 
much—I aim to do most of the protecting myself. 


He pats Hildys arm—she smiles at him. 
THREE SHOT - HILDY, BRUCE AND BURNS 


BURNS Well, ['ll tell vou one thing, old man, she never 
looked at me the way she’s looking at vou. 


HILDY | might have, Walter, but vou were never there. 


BURNS Anvway, I'm glad you two are going to be happy 
and have all the things I couldn't give her. You know, Hildy is 
about the best reporter in the country—and that goes re- 
gardless of sex. But all she really ever wanted was a home. 


BRUCE Well, I'll try to give her one. 


BURNS | know vou will, Bruce. Are you going to live with 
vour mother? 


BRUCE Just for the first year. 


BURNS /Sighing) That'll be nice. A home with mother. A 
real honeymoon. In Albany, too. Ow! 

That “ou” is sotto voce, but it’s the direct result of a kick 
under the table from Hild). 


BRUCE Mighty nice little town, Albany. They've got the state 
capitol there, you know. 


BURNS Nes, | know. . . (He chuckles) Hildy, will you ever 
forget the night you brought the Governor back to your hotel 
room and found me taking a bath? She didn't even know | 
Was in town... 


His laugh stops cold and he clutches for his shin again. 
Hildy just looks. Providentially, the waiter enters the scene. 


GUS Well, here we are. 
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He begins serving them. 

BURNS (/ry ing fo pick up again afler a second) How's 
business, Bruce? 

BRUCE Well, Albany's a mighty good insurance town. Most 
people there take it out pretty early in life. 


BURNS | don't blame them. 


Gus, who has just managed to come between Hildy and 
Burns, lets out a startled “ouch.” 


HILDY Oh. I'm sorry, Gus! My foot must have slipped. 
GUS (4 pained expression belies his words) That's all right. 
BURNS | sometimes wish I'd taken out insurance—but, of 


course, now it doesn’t matter. Still, | suppose it would have 
been the smart thing to do. 


BRUCE Well, | honestly feel that wav. | figure 'm in one 
line of business that really helps people. Of course. we don’t 
help vou much when you're alive—but afterward—that’s 
what counts. 


BURNS | see what vou mean. 
They fall to. 





CLOSE SHOT - HILDY 
She sips her coffee and acts surprised. 


HILDY (us, this— 


CLOSE-UP - GUS 

GUS (Winking) Good coffee, isn’t it? 

CLOSE-UP - HILDY 

She smiles and winks back, and takes another sip. 
GROUP SHOT - AT TABLE 

Gus starts to go. 

BRUCE \ou ve forgotten my milk. 

GUS Ohi. The milk. Yes. 


He leaves scene, shaking his head. Burns sips his coffee. He 
likes it. He lifts his cup to Hildy. 


BURNS Here's luck to the bride and bridegroom. 
HILDY (/i//s cup) Thank vou. 


BRUCE (/o0king for something to respond with—apolo- 
getically) He hasn't brought my milk vet. 


A bus boy comes into scene and stops before Burns. 
BUS BOY They want vou on the phone, Mr. Burns. 
BURNS Jhiey would! 


boy goes, Burns rises, starts off. comes back for his cup of 
coffee. which he then takes off with him. 


TWO SHOT - BRUCE AND HILDY 


BRUCE //ovking after him) You know, Hildy, he’s nota 
bad fellow. 


HILDY (ooking al him maternally) You're so nice, Bruce, 
vou think evervbody else is. 

BRUCE Oh, he’s not the man for vou. | can see that. But | 
sort of like him. Got a lot of charm. 


HILDY He comes by it naturally. His grandfather was a snake. 


BRUCE (Shaking his bead) Mt anybody had told me Vd be sit- 
ting at lunch with him—but he swept me right off my feet. 


HILDY That's what he did to me. Swept me right off my 
teet—and left me lying on the floor, 


INT. PHONE BOOTH 

FULL SHOT 

Burns is listening, has coffee on ledge and sips it now 
and then. 


BURNS (et this—get Sweeney off that varn and out of 
town on a two weeks’ vacation—and right away . . . All 
right, Duffy, keep vour shirt on. Hildv’s coming back . . . No. 
She doesn't know it vet. But she'll be there. | promise vou, 
Duffy. And tell Louie to stick around. 

He hangs up. smiles and finishes the coffee. Then he girds 
himself for being crushed. He gradually begins to look 
sunk, He pulls outa small mirror to study his expression 
Hill he finally gets what be wants. He holds that expression 
as he comes out of the booth. 


INT. RESTAURANT 

MED. SHOT - AT TABLE 

Gus is entering the scene. 

GUS Your milk, sir 

He serves bruce. 

GUS And | brought you another cup of coffee, Hildy. 


Gus serves her and puts still another cup in front of 
Burns’ chair: 


HILDY Thanks, Gus. 
She lakes a sip and almost chokes. 
BRUCE 100 hot’ 


HILDY (Gasping for breath) No. Is strong, (Quickly) But 
I like it that way. 


Gus goes, smiling. 





BRUCE //00king off) Say, what's happened to Burns? He 
looks sunk, doesn’t he? 


HILDY (Beaming) He certainly—hic—does! 


Burns comes into scene. looking like a 1929 banker just 
hefore jumping off a roof. and sits down. 


BRUCE Anything the matter? 
BURNS Just Sweeney again. One of my best reporters. 
HILDY What now? 


BURNS His wife had twins and he went out to celebrate and 
got as drunk as a lord. They can’t even find him. (He sips his 
coffee) | tell you, drink is the ruin of this nation. 


HILDY (Sipping bers) You said it. 


BURNS So— Sweeney gets twins—and Earl Williams gets 
hanged tomorrow. 


BRUCE Just what is the lowdown on Williams? 


BURNS It's simple. A poor little dope who lost his job went 
berserk and shot a cop who was coming after him to quiet 
him down. 


HILDY If he’s nuts, why doesn’t the state just put him away? 
BURNS Because it happened to be a colored policeman. 


HILDY (For Bruce benefit) The colored vote happens to 
be very important to the mayor of this town. 


BURNS Especially with an election coming up in a few days. 
BRUCE Are vou sure Williams is not all there? 


BURNS All you've got to do is talk to him. But the Mayor 
would hang his own grandmother to be re-elected. 


BRUCE But couldn't you show the man wasn’t responsible? 
CLOSE-UP BURNS 


BURNS (/heres a sly expression on his face) How? 


HILDY’S VOICE You could run an interview that would 
prove it. Remember the interview | wrote with Jimmy Well- 
man? That saved his lite. 

BURNS (Slapping hands together) Yes, you could do it, 
Hildy. You could save that poor devil's life. You could— 
but—/7he enthusiasm dies away )—vyou re going away. | 
forgot. 


THREE SHOT 


BRUCE How long would the interview take? 


BURNS Oh—an hour for the interview. Another hour to 
write it. 


BRUCE We could take the six o'clock train, Hildy. If it 
would save a man’s life. 


HILDY No. Bruce, dear, Don’t you see? This is a trick to get 
vour sympathy. No, Walter, I've been waiting for something 
like this—but | wasn’t sure when you'd spring it. If you want 
to save Earl Williams’ life, vou can interview him yourself. 
You're still a good reporter. Bruce and I will be on that four 
o'clock train—and thanks just the same. 


BURNS | in an editor. | know what ought to be written, but | 
can't write it the way you could. It needs a woman's heart— 


HILDY Why, Walter, you're getting poetic! 


BURNS (7) Bruce) You see what | had to put up with? She 
never trusted me! You argue with her—otherwise you're 
going on a honeymoon with blood on your hands! 

Bruce gulps. 

BURNS How can you have any happiness after that? All 
through the vears you'll remember that a man went to the 
gallows because vou were too selfish to wait two hours! | tell 
vou, Earl Williams’ face will come between you on the train 
tonight—and at the preacher's tomorrow—and all the rest 
of your lives! 


HILDY (Breaking into applause) What a pertormance! 
Bravo! Don't let him fool you, Bruce—it’s only an act! 





BURNS What do vou mean, only an act? Haven't you got 
any feeling? 

HILDY Well. it’s either an act on your part or a miracle on 
Sweenev's. 

BURNS What do you mean? 


HILDY | happen to know Sweeney was married only three 
months ago. If he’s got twins this morning, | claim it was 
done with mirrors. 


BURNS (Laughs. throws up his hands) Ml right, Hildy, 
I'm licked. But I'll make you and Bruce a business proposi- 
tion. 


HILDY We re not interested. 


BURNS (70) Brice) Maybe you ll be. You're a smart young 
man. You let Hildy do this story for me and you can write out 
$100,000 insurance policy for me. What do you sav? 


BRUCE | don't use my wife for business purposes, Mr. Burns! 


HILDY Wait a minute, Bruce. What's commission on a 
$100,000 policy? 


BRUCE Well. at his age, twenty payment life, a little over a 
thousand dollars. 


HILDY And what's the matter with a thousand dollars? 
BRUCE bui— 
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HILDY According to the budget we laid out, that’s more 
than our food bill for a whole vear. Listen, Bruce, I don’t want 
Walter Burns to use ze, but I'm perfectly willing to use him. 
How long will it take to get him examined? 


BRUCE | could get a company doctor in twenty minutes. 
BURNS \ow you re talking! 


HILDY (Jurning on Burns) You keep out of this. Bruce, 
suppose you examine Mr. Burns in his office. Fl get my bag 
and go over to the Press Room in the Criminal Courts Build- 
ing. You phone me as soon as Mr. Burns has given you his 
check. Then I'll go get the interview and you phone Mother 
that we're taking the six o'clock train. (Back to Burns) And 
no tricks, Walter! 


BURNS Whit tricks would | pull? 


HILDY Oh. nothing! Of course, vou might cancel the check. 
Yes! Wait a minute! What would be his first payment on that 
policy? 


BRUCE About twenty-five hundred dollars. 

HILDY Better make that a certified check, Walter. 
BURNS (/):c/ignantly) What do you think | am—a crook? 
HILDY Yes—and that’s putting it mildly! No certified 
check—no story. Get me? 

BURNS All right. The check will be certified. Want my 
fingerprints? 


HILDY (Rising) No thanks, I've still got those. Well, I'll step 
into some working clothes and hop over to the Press Room 
for the background on this varn. It'll be kind of fun to see the 
boys again, too. Remember, Bruce, it must be certified. 


BRUCE All right, dear. 
HILDY Wait a minute, Bruce. Have you got that money? 
BRUCE (Feeling his pocket) The five hundred? Sure. 


HILDY On second thought, would you let me have it? I'll get 
the tickets. 


BRUCE But— 


HILDY Believe me, Bruce, | know what I'm doing. He'd get 
you in a crap game— 
BRUCE But | don't gamble, Hildy! 


HILDY | know a lot of men who didn’t do anything till they 
met Walter Burns. Please, dear. 


BRUCE (Reluctantly) All right. (He pulls out his wallet) 
One—two—three—four—five. Five hundred. Be careful, 
honey. 


HILDY /// be careful, darling. Yow be, please. 





She kisses him, kisses her hand and pats it to Burns’ cheek. 
HILDY So long, husbands. 

She goes. 

TRUCKING SHOT - HILDY 

leaving. She weaves just a bit. 

MED. CLOSE SHOT - THE TWO MEN 

They look after her. 

BRUCE (Swiling a little) | never knew Hildy to be so 
determined betore. 

BURNS You haven't seen anything vet. 


Bruce turns to look at Burns—they look at each other. 











FADE OUT 


FADE IN: 

INT. PRESS ROOM - CRIMINAL COURTS BLDG. - DAY 
CLOSE SHOT - AT TELEPHONE 

It is ringing. A hand comes in to take the phone. CAM- 
ERA DRAWS BACK A LITTLE to show Endicott taking the 
phone. He has an eyeshade over his eyes and five cards 
in his other hand. 


ENDICOTT (/1:/0 phone) Criminal Courts Press Room. .. 
This is Endicott... No, nothing new on the Williams case 
vet, boss. Well, you bet I'm here plugging away every minute. 
(Hangs up and studies his cards) Up a dime. 


CAMERA PANS SLOWLY to reveal the other players as 
they speak. Playing are reporters Murphy, Endicott, Wil- 
son, Schwartz and McCue. 

MURPHY (Dropping his cards) By me. 

WILSON (Also dropping) Droparoo. 

Schwartz knocks on lable and drops cards. 

McCUE (Reluctantly) Vl call. 

ENDICOTT Three sixes. Is that any good? 

HILDY’S VOICE I sure looks good from here. 

The boys all look up toward the sound of Hildy s voice. 
CLOSE SHOT - HILDY 

framed in the doorway. She is carrying a bag and has 


changed her costume to a tailored traveling suit. She 
grins and comes into the room. 


MED. SHOT - REPORTERS 
They are all talking at once as Hildy comes into the 
scene. There are ad libs of “Hildy!,” “Where'd you come 








from?,” “Holy Mackerel, Hildy Johnson!,” etc. Hildy rais- 
es her hand for silence. 


HILDY One at a time, boys. 


She enters to a desk, places her bag on top of the desk. 
takes her hat off and hangs it on a clothes tree in the cor- 
ner, comes back to desk and opens the traveling bag. All 
through the above action she is talking rapidly. 


HILDY No, I'm not back for good. I'm just covering the Ear! 
Williams storv for Mr. Sweeney, who had a sudden attack of 
something but will be all right by tomorrow. No, I haven't 
made up with Walter Burns—far from it! As a matter of fact, 
I'm leaving tonight for Albany and I'll be married tomorrow 
morning. The lucky man is Mr. Bruce Baldwin, a gentleman 
in the insurance business—and when I say gentleman, | 
mean gentleman! Are there any other questions? 


Hildy takes notebook and pencil out of bag. looks at the 
stockings she is wearing, sees she has a run and takes a 
fresh pair out of the bag. She sits down and begins to put 
on the new stockings. 


ENDICOTT (Grinning) Well, that about covers everything. 


HILDY Good. Now | want to ask you fellows a couple of 
questions. Did Earl Williams know what he was doing when 
he fired that gun? 


MURPHY If vou ask us, no. If you ask the state alienists, 
the answer is ves. 


McCUE It’s a simple story. Earl Williams works for the E.]. 
McClosky Manufacturing Company as a bookkeeper for four- 
teen vears. He starts in at twenty dollars a week and gradually 
works his way up to twenty-two fifty. A year ago the McClosky 
Company goes out of business and Williams loses his job. 
(Waving his hand toward Wilson) Take it away, Fred Wilson! 


WILSON Well—Williams goes a little balmy and begins 
making speeches on a plan he’s got to save the world. Only he 
makes his speeches, usually, on a very busy street and 
neglects to get a license for it. Well, the cops let him alone as 
much as they can because he’s harmless and they're kinda 
sorry for him. But one dav he decides to hold a meeting right 
in the middle of a veterans’ parade and the cops chase him. 
He gets scared and goes into hiding. (Gesturing toward 
Schwartz) Come in, Dave Schwartz. 


SCHWARTZ His Honor, the Mayor, now comes out with a 
statement that Earl Williams is a dangerous character in the 
employ of two or three foreign governments and the police 
are going to get him dead or alive. Somebody sends out a tip 
that this guy is hiding in Mollie Malloy’s joint. And this col- 
ored policeman, Daniels, goes over to pick Williams up. 
Williams has read the papers, thinks the cop is going to kill 
him and shoots first. That is all. 


HILDY Thanks, boys. That's all I want to know. 


Hildy gets up. rolls the pair of stockings she has just dis- 
carded into a ball. crosses to Bensinger'’s desk and puts 
the stockings in a drawer. 


ENDICOTT Sy, that’s old Prissy Bensinger’s desk. 
HILDY | know, | just want to give him a thrill. 
Hildy crosses back to desk and sits down. 


HILDY All right, bovs, now that everything is settled, deal 
me in. 


Hildy glances toward clock on wall. 


INSERT: CLOCK - Hands pointing to 2:45 P.M. 


CLOSE SHOT - HILDY 
She picks up phone nearest her on desk and starts to 
dial, picking up cards dealt her with one hand. 


HILDY (/1:/0 phone) Hello, this is Hildy Johnson. Get me 
Walter Burns. (She studies her cards—then, into phone) 
Hello, Walter. How's the old double-crosser? 


CLOSE SHOT - WALTER BURNS 
Telephone at his ear. 


BURNS Hello, my fine feathered friend. Thought | might 
be hearing from vou. What have you got to report? 


CAMERA PULLS BACK TO MED. SHOT and we see that 
Burns is stripped to the waist. A doctor is applying a 
stethoscope to his chest. We HOLD the picture a sec- 
ond: Burns listening intently on the phone and the doc- 
tor listening intently to his chest. 


BURNS (/1:/0 phone) Going all right, eh? 
DOCTOR (\ocdding) Fine. 
Doctor suddenly realizes what hes said and looks up. 


BURNS (Putting hand over mouthpiece of phone) Doctor. 
will vou please keep quiet a minute? How do vou expect me to 
get any work done? 


CAMERA PULLS BACK to include Bruce, who has some 
papers in front of him at the desk. Bruce grins. 


DOCTOR How do vou expect me to get anywhere if you're 
going to keep on that phone? If you'll just give me two min- 
utes more— 


BURNS (/):/0 phone) Well, they haven't finished with me 
vet but I'm hoping to get my shirt back. Oh, no. I'm in the 
pink of condition. They found two new dimples. 


CUT TO: 
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INT. PRESS ROOM - CRIMINAL COURTS BLDG. 
CLOSE SHOT —- HILDY AT TELEPHONE 
cards in her hand. 


HILDY How about that check? All right, Mr. Burns, but re- 
member, no checkee—no story. Well, as soon as they decide 
whether vou live or not will you have that new man of mine 
call me up? Yes, sir. (She hangs up) All right, boys. Up a dime. 


ENDICOTT’S VOICE Right back at you. 
MED. SHOT 


McCUE (Dropping his cards) You fight it out. 

HILDY And up a dime. 

ENDICOTT (S/udying a second) \ call. What you got? 
HILDY (Displaying her cards) Three bullets! Any good? 
ENDICOTT (/hrowing his cards away) Beats king up. 
Hildy rakes in the money: 

McCUE Whit are you going to do with all that money, Hildy? 
WILSON Yeah—vou can’t spend it in Albany. 

HILDY Oh. I'll think of something. 


MED. SHOT 

taking in door and including group. Bensinger, another 
reporter, comes in from the corridor. He stands out from 
the others because of his tidy appearance, and carries a 
book under his arm. 


MURPHY Hello, Harvard! Got anything new on the hanging? 
CLOSE SHOT - BENSINGER 


BENSINGER ((Cochi/))) Why don't you fellows get your 


own news? 

CLOSE SHOT - HILDY 

HILDY Can't you say “hello” to a fellow? 

TWO SHOT - FEATURING HILDY AND BENSINGER 


BENSINGER Hii|c/\' 
He comes over to shake hands. 
BENSINGER (re you back? 


HILDY No, just a farewell appearance, batting for Sweeney. 
I'm going into business for myself. 


BENSINGER \W\ hat doing? 
HILDY |'m getting married tomorrow. 


BENSINGER Well, congratulations! Good luck! 
ANOTHER ANGLE - THE TABLE 


ENDICOTT Why don't you use him for a bridesmaid, Hildy? 
SCHWARTZ (ome on, Hildy, your deal. 


CLOSE SHOT - BENSINGER AT HIS DESK 
He opens a drawer, the one in which Hildy put her stockings. 


BENSINGER 5:i\, who put these stockings in my desk? (/e 
furns lo the group) 


McCUE’S VOICE | don't know, but | think they got rats in 
the building. 

BENSINGER (Jakes « gesture of disgust and picks up 
felephone) This is Bensinger. | just saw the Sheriff. He won't 
move the hanging up a minute... All right, Pll talk to him 
again, but it's no use. The execution is set for seven in the 
morning. Get me a rewrite man. 


CLOSE SHOT - ENDICOTT 
dealing the cards. 


ENDICOTT Why can't they hang that guy at a reasonable 


hour, so we can get some sleep? 


CLOSE SHOT - BENSINGER 





BENSINGER (/):/0 phone) Jake, new lead on the hanging 
This new alienist from New York—Dr. Max J. Egelhofter 
going to interview Williams in about half an hour—in the 
Sheriff's office. 


is 





MED. SHOT - AT TABLE FEATURING MURPHY 
Murphy reaches for the phone. Without dropping his 
cards, he jiggles the hook. 


MURPHY That must be the tenth alienist they've had on 
Williams. Even if he wasn't crazy before, he would be after 
ten of those babies got through psychoanalyzing him. (/1/o 
phone) Gimme the desk. 

ENDICOTT This Egelhoffer's pretty good. 

MURPHY Yeah? What did he ever do for his country? 
ENDICOTT Don't you remember? He’s the guy went to 


Washington to interview the Brain Trust, and gave out a state- 
ment that they were all sane. It created a sensation! 


CLOSE SHOT - BENSINGER 
He is referring to his notes as he talks: 


BENSINGER (/)//0 hove) Here’s the situation on the eve 
of the hanging. 





CLOSE SHOT - MURPHY 
He continues playing his cards: 


MURPHY (/7//0 phove) This is Murphy. More slop on the 
hanging. 


CLOSE SHOT - BENSINGER 


BENSINGER (/):/0 phove) A double guard’s been thrown 
around the jail, municipal buildings, railroad terminals and 
elevated stations to prepare for the expected general uprising 
of radicals at the hour of execution. 


CLOSE SHOT - MURPHY 


MURPHY (/71/0 Phone) Ready? The Sheriff's just put 200 
more relatives on the pavroll to protect the city against the 
Red Army—which is leaving Moscow in a couple of minutes. 
(Consults his hand) Vp adime. 


CLOSE SHOT - BENSINGER 


BENSINGER (/1:/0 phone) The Sheritf has just received 
four more letters threatening his life, but he says nothing can 
interfere with his duty. 


CLOSE SHOT - MURPHY 


MURPHY (/2:/0 phone) And to prove to the voters that the 
Red Menace is on the level, the Sheriff has written himself 
four more letters, threatening his life. | know he wrote “em on 
account of the misspellings. 


MED. SHOT - AT TABLE FEATURING HILDY 
ENDICOTT Trouble is, when the Red Menace shows up, 
the Sheriff will still be crving wolf! 

MURPHY Whiat have you got, Hildy? 

HILDY kings and sixes. 

MURPHY (/)rowing down) That’s good. 


HILDY (Sweeping coins in) “Kings and sixes/The pot 
affixes”... poetry. | learned that at my grandma’s knee. 


WILSON That's why | keep losing. My grandma was a 
modest woman—nobody ever saw her knees, not even my 
grandpop. 


INT. WALTER BURNS’ OFFICE 

MED. SHOT 

The doctor has gone. Burns is adjusting his shirt. Bruce 
is sitting at the desk. 


BRUCE | don't know. This makes me feel funny. 


TWO SHOT 


BURNS Why shouldn't | make Hildy my beneficiary? I've 
got nobody else to leave it to. 

BRUCE | feel / ought to take care of her. 

BURNS Well, you'll take care of her. After all, if that doctor's 
rivht, I'm going to live for a long time yet. Look, Bruce, this is 
a debt of honor, | was a very bad husband. Hildy could have 


got a lot of alimony if she’d wanted to, but she wouldn't take 
any. She had it coming to her, but she was too independent. 


BRUCE Well, |'m independent, too. 

BURNS Figure it this way: | ought to be good for twenty- 
five vears. By that time, you'll probably have made enough 
so that the money won't mean anything. But suppose vou 


haven't made good—don't vou think Hildy’s entitled to a 
quiet old age without any worries? 


BRUCE Well. of course, if you put it that way. 


BURNS (fr erything he has on the ball) And remember 
this. Bruce! | love her, too. 


BRUCE |‘ beginning to realize that. 


BURNS And the beauty of it is, she'll never have to know till 
I've passed on. Maybe she'll think kindly of me—after I'm 
vOne. 





BRUCE (4 Jip in his throat) Gee, you almost make me 
feel like a heel—coming between vou. 

BURNS \o. Bruce, you didn't come between us. It was all 
over for her before vou came on the scene. For me—it'll 
never be over. 

He turns away. wipes his eyes and sneaks a glance to see 
how that goes over, It goes over big—Bruce hurriedly 
wipes a lear away. 


MED. SHOT 
as Duffy comes into the room. He advances toward the 
desk. 


DUFFY (Pacing check on desk) Here's that certified check, 
Walter. (So/o voce) | drew out my wife's savings, and if this 
isn’t back by 5:30 Pm a ruined man! 

BURNS (4/80 solfo voce) Don't worry, Duffy, you'll have it 
back by five. (Louder) Thanks, Duffy. Stick around. (Picking 
up check, he rises) 

He walks over to Bruce. 

BURNS Well, Bruce, here you are 
thing. 

BRUCE (Also rising) Certified! 'm afraid Hildy'd feel 
ashamed to think she hadn't trusted you. 





certified and every- 
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CLOSE-UP - DUFFY 
He reacts to this sweetly solemn thought. 


BURNS AND BRUCE 
CAMERA FOLLOWS THEM as Burns walks Bruce toward 
door, his arm around him. 


BRUCE Well, she'll know some day. 
BURNS Jhat’s all | ask. Oh, wait a minute. 


He releases Bruce. runs back and gets umbrella and 
brings it to him. 


BURNS )on't want to forget this, you know. Might start to 
rain again. 
BRUCE Thanks. I'll phone Hildy right away to get that story. 


They are at the door. Burns opens the door for Bruce. 


A SHOT FEATURING LOUIE 
Louie is sitting at a desk, apparently engrossed in a 
newspaper. He is all alert, however. Bruce and Burns 
come into the scene, talking. 


BURNS Well, anyway, | know Hildy’s getting a good man. 
BRUCE (fi barrassed) Thanks a lot. 

They pass Louie. He looks up. 

BRUCE AND BURNS 


Bruce, still embarrassed, looks down. Burns turns and 
signals to Louie. 


CLOSE SHOT - LOUIE 
watching. 


CLOSE SHOT - BURNS 
Burns points to Bruce's back. 


CLOSE SHOT - LOUIE 
Louie nods. 


BRUCE AND BURNS 

BURNS Well, | got to get back. You can find your way out, 
can't vou? 

BRUCE Oh, sure. (He extends his hand) Well, thanks for 
everything. 

BURNS )on't thank me. I should thank you. So long. 
BRUCE So long. 

He turns and goes. Burns watches him. 

REVERSE ANGLE 

Bruce is going out, his back toward camera. Burns watch- 


es. Louie comes between Burns and Bruce and follows 
Bruce out as we see Bruce going toward outer door. 


CLOSE-UP - BURNS 
He rubs his hands in glee as he starts back for his office. 


INT. PRESS ROOM 
SHOT FEATURING HILDY 
She is raking in a pot. 


HILDY | don't know why you boys are so good to me. 


MCCUE (7hrowing cards down) Your poker's improved a 
lot, Hildy. Lend me two bucks, will you? 


HILDY Nothing doing. I'm playing for keeps. 
There is a whirr and crash from the gallows. They start. 


BENSINGER AT WINDOW 


BENSINGER | wish they'd stop that practicing. 
The others drift into the scene and look out of the window. 
INT. COURTYARD 


THE GALLOWS 
The trap is sprung by two or three earnest men. 





INT. PRESS ROOM 
GROUP AT WINDOW 


HILDY (710178 away) Well, anyhow, | won't be covering stuff 
like this anymore. 


SCHWARTZ What's the matter? Getting yellow? 


MED. SHOT 
A phone rings. McCue answers it. 


McCUE For vou, Hildy. 


Hildy goes toward phone. 
CLOSE SHOT - HILDY AT PHONE 


HILDY Hildy Johnson . . . Oh, hello, Bruce. Have you got it? 
Is it certified? 


INT. PHONE BOOTH 
CLOSE SHOT - BRUCE 


BRUCE Certified and everything. Got it right here in my 
wallet... What? No, he’s not here—I'm in a phone booth. 


INT. PRESS ROOM 
CLOSE SHOT - HILDY AT PHONE 
McCue is hovering near. 


McCUE Certified, eh? Who is it—your milkman? 





HILDY (77 phone) But, Bruce, don’t keep it in your wallet!.... 
Well, you see—/ She is thinking rapidly;)—Ahere’s an old news- 
paper superstition that the first big check you get you—vou put 
in the lining of vour hat. That brings you good luck for ten years. 


McCUE Say, I've been a reporter for twenty years and never 
heard any hooey like that. Where'd vou get it? 


HILDY (70 \/cCue) | made it up just now, and who's asking 
you? (Into phone) | know it’s silly, honey, but do it for me, 
won't you? . . . Yes, right now. 


INT. PHONE BOOTH 
CLOSE SHOT - BRUCE 


BRUCE All right. Wait a minute. 
He takes check out of wallet, folds it into lining of hat. 


BRUCE All right. I've done it. Now, are you satisfied? 


INT. PRESS ROOM 
CLOSE SHOT - HILDY AT PHONE 


HILDY Fine. And here's a kiss for you. 


She blows a kiss into the phone. Immediately we hear kiss 
sounds all over. She looks up and glares. Then back to 
phone: 


HILDY Now, darling, vou go back to the hotel and pack and 
you and Mother pick me up here about half-past five. Good- 
bve, dear. 


INT. PHONE BOOTH 
CLOSE SHOT - BRUCE 
He blows a kiss into the phone and hangs up. 


EXT. OUTSIDE RESTAURANT 

LOUIE 

Studying a paper, reads it for a moment. Bruce comes 
out of restaurant and starts out. After a second, Louie 
follows him. 


INT. ENTRANCE TO A CELL BLOCK OF COUNTY JAIL 
MED. SHOT 

Warden Cooley sits at a desk near the grilled doorway that 
leads to the cells. He is studying a racing form. Hildy’s 
hand reaches into the shot and flicks the newspaper. He 
looks up. THE CAMERA PULLS BACK to include Hildy. 


COOLEY Hello, Hildy! What are you doing around here? 
HILDY | want to interview Earl Williams, Warden. How about 
a little service? 

COOLEY No more interviews. Besides, a doctor's coming over. 


Hildy reaches down out of camera range—comes up with 
bill. 


HILDY Say, isn’t this your twenty dollars? 
COOLEY (Looks at bill eagerly) | think it is. 


HILDY (Handing it over) | thought so. Come on, I'm ina 
hurry. 


Cooley pockets the twenty and reaches for his key ring. 
EXT. STREET SCENE 


There is a milling mob around a center of activity that the 
camera can't find. 


SHOT OF COP 
as he sees this and strolls determinedly toward it. 


THE CROWD 
The cop comes in and breaks ranks. He pushes his way 
toward the center and looks down. 


CLOSE SHOT - BRUCE 
lying down, held by Louie. 


MED. SHOT 


COP What's going on? 

LOUIE This guy stole my watch. 

COP (lugging them both to feet) Have you got his watch? 
BRUCE He's crazy. I haven't any watch. 

LOUIE | saw him. He put it in his back pocket. 

BRUCE | haven't got— 

COP Wait a minute. 

The cop reaches into Bruce’ back pocket. Watch comes out. 
COP (70 Louie) Is this yours? 

LOUIE Yeah! That's it! 

COP What about it? 

BRUCE | never saw it before. 

Cop grabs Bruce. Louie grabs his other arm. 

COP Come on! 

He whistles. 

COP (70 mol) Beat it! 


CLOSE SHOT - THREE 
as they go through crowd. The look on poor Bruce's tace, 
muddy anyhow, is something. Suddenly, Bruce cries: 


BRUCE \\y hat! 
COP Get his hat, somebody. 
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lying top up, in a puddle. Hand reaches in and picks it up. 


CLOSE SHOT - THREE 
as hat is passed to cop, who jams it down on Bruce's 
head. Another “takem” from Bruce. 


INT. COUNTY JAIL 

MED. CLOSE SHOT 

at the door of Earl Williams’ cell. Hildy sits on a stool at 
the door, pencil and copy paper in hand. Earl Williams 
sits at the edge of his cot, facing Hildy. There is a bou- 
quet of roses in a water pitcher by the cot. Our first im- 
pression of Williams is that he’s a rational, well-poised 
citizen. It is only under Hildy's questioning that he gradu- 
ally reveals himself. 


WILLIAMS | couldn't plead insanity, because vou see Fm 


just as sane as anybody else. 

HILDY (/'122/ed and worried) You didn’t mean to kill that 
policeman? 

WILLIAMS Of course not. | couldn't kill anvbody— it's 
against evervthing I've ever stood for. They know it was an 
accident. They're not hanging me for that—thev re hanging 
me for my beliets. 

HILDY What are your beliefs, Earl? 

WILLIAMS ‘hey re very simple. | believe in the Golden Rule. 


I'm not the first man to die for preaching it. But if they would 
only listen to it—we could have a fine, decent world instead of 
this mass of hate that makes man do such cruel things. 


HILDY How would vou go about applying the Golden Rule, 
Earl? 


WILLIAMS [1d do away with the profit system and have 
production for use only. There's enough food and clothing 
and shelter for evervbody if we'd use some sense. 


HILDY (WW rifing) “Production for use only.” Well, mavbe 
that’s the answer. 


WILLIAMS 11's the only answer. Everything has a use and if 


we let it be used for its purpose, we could solve all our prob- 
lems. Food was meant to be eaten, not stored away in restau- 
rants while poor people starved; clothing was meant to be 
worn, not piled up in stores while people went naked. Doesn't 
that make sense? 


CLOSE-UP - HILDY 


HILDY //houghifully) Yes, that makes a lot of sense, Earl, 
WILLIAMS’ VOICE Just use things for what they were 


meant, that’s all. 


HILDY Sure. (She studies him a moment) What's the pur- 
pose of a gun, Earl? 


CLOSE-UP —- WILLIAMS 


WILLIAMS A vun? (//e (hinks—then a revealing smile 


breaks oul) Why —to shoot. of course. 
MED. CLOSE - TWO SHOT 


HILDY Is that how you came to shoot the policeman? 


WILLIAMS Sure. You see, Pd never had a gun in my hand 
before and I didn't know what to do with it. Well, when I get 
stuck, | know that there’s an answer for everything in produc- 
tion for use. So it came to me ina flash: what's a gun for? To 
shoot! So | shot. Simple isn’t it? 

HILDY (Ul ri/ing) Very simple, Earl. 

WILLIAMS There's nothing crazy about that, is there? 
HILDY No, Barl, not at all. (She indicates the flowers) Who 
sent vou the flowers, Earl? 


EARL /Kererenily) Miss Mollie Malloy. She's a wondertul 
person. 


HILDY (Pointing fo picture pinned on wall) Is that her 
picture? 


EARL (/iirniny foward it) Ves. Ist she beautiful? 





INSERT: PICTURE OF MOLLIE 


HILDY’S VOICE If vou should be pardoned, are you figur- 


ing on marrving Mollie? 
EARL’S VOICE Ohi. no, she’s much too good for me. 
HARTMAN'S VOICE flow d vou get in here? 


MED. SHOT 
Sheriff Hartman has come into the scene. Hildy turns 
toward him. 


HILDY Same way vou did. (Pointing) Through that gate. 


HARTMAN | vive strict orders that nobody was to inter- 


view Williams without my permission. 


HILDY All right. then, VI just run the story that Sheritf 
Hartman is afraid to let reporters interview his prisoner. Of 
course, with the election coming, that might do vou a lot of 
harm, but just as vou say. 


HARTMAN Now, wait a minute! Pm not afraid of any- 
thing. What were vou going to write about Williams? 


HILDY Oh. nothing much. Just that the state had proved he 
Was sane—and he admits it himself. If vou don’t want me to 
run it 


SHERIFF (Beaming) Oh, that ll be all right, Hildy. Go 
ahead, run it. And vou can say [treated him well, too. (72r7- 








ing toward Williams) ‘Lo, Ear\. How are you feeling? 
WILLIAMS Fine, thanks, Sheriff. 


HARTMAN That's good, Earl. Oh, they've got another 
alienist to see you. He ought to be here any minute. Don't go 
to sleep, will you? 

WILLIAMS | won't. 

HARTMAN (70 Hild) Hildy, how'd you like a couple of 
tickets for the hanging? 

HILDY (/17 « low voice so Williams won't overhear) No, 
thanks, Sheriff. I'm leaving town tonight. 

HARTMAN /(/1s/ as loud as ever) You ought to stay over. 
You always wrote a good hanging story, Hildy. 

HILDY That's awful kind of you, Sheriff. I've got to get start- 
ed on my interview. See you later. 


WILLIAMS Don't forget about production for use. 
HILDY | won't, Earl. (She goes) 


INT. PRESS ROOM 

GROUP SHOT - POKER GAME - NIGHT 

The game is on. Bensinger, at his desk, is reading a 
book. The electric lights have been switched on. 


MURPHY (Raking in a pot) Well, a guy can win when 
Hildy ain't around. 

ENDICOTT Who's this guy she’s gonna marry? 
WILSON Baldwin—his name is. 

SCHWARTZ | give that marriage six months. 

McCUE Why? 

SCHWARTZ Hildy won't be able to stay away from a paper 
any longer than that. Did you see her eyes light up when she 
came in here? Like an old fire horse. 

MURPHY She says she's gonna write fiction. 
ENDICOTT Well, if she’s gonna write fiction, there’s noth- 
ing like being a reporter. 


SCHWARTZ |'I] give ten to five that marriage won't last 
six months. Hildy’s a newspaper man. She's got the headlines 
in her veins—the way we all have or we'd be out of these 
lousy jobs. 


Mollie Malloy appears in doorway. She moves slowly into 
the room. 


McCUE Well, well—Miss Mollie Malloy. 
MURPHY Hello, Mollie. 
WILSON How’s tricks, Mollie? 


CLOSE SHOT - MOLLIE 


MOLLIE | ‘ve been lookin’ for you tramps. 
MED. GROUP SHOT 


ENDICOTT Kid, those were pretty roses you sent Earl. 
What do you want done with them tomorrow morning? 


MOLLIE (/e7se/)") A lot of wise guys, ain't you? 


SCHWARTZ (ln:com/fortably) You're breaking up the 
game, Mollie. What do you want? 


MOLLIE | want to tell you what I think of you—all of you. 
Hildy appears in the doorway and comes into the room. 
MURPHY Keep your shirt on. 


MOLLIE (70 Murphy) If you was worth breaking my 
fingers on, I'd tear your face wide open. 


Hildy goes to desk and begins typing away. 


MURPHY What are you sore about, sweetheart? Wasn't that 
a swell story we gave you? 


MOLLIE You crumbs have been making a fool out of me 
long enough! 


BENSINGER (ising and coming over) She oughtn't be 
allowed in here! 


CLOSE-UP - MOLLIE 


MOLLIE (Faring) | never said | loved Earl Williams and 
was willing to marry him on the gallows! You made-that up! 
And about my being his soul mate and having a love nest 
with him. 


CLOSE SHOT - ENDICOTT 
looking up at her. 


ENDICOTT You ve been sucking around that cuckoo ever 
since he’s been in the death house. Everybody knows you're 
his sweetheart. 


CLOSE-UP - MOLLIE 
She blows up. 


MOLLIE That's a lie! | met Mr. Williams just once in my life, 
when he was wandering around in the rain without his hat 
and coat on, like a sick dog, the day before the shooting. | 
went up to him like any human being would and I asked 
him what was the matter, and he told me about being fired 
after working at the same place for fourteen years, and | 
brought him up to my room because it was warm there. 


CLOSE SHOT - HILDY 
She is typing away, stops to look over at Mollie, then res- 
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olutely turns away, studies her stuff, and begins typing 
again. 


MURPHY’S VOICE Aw, put it on a phonograph! 
MED. SHOT - MOLLIE AND OTHERS 


MOLLIE Just because you want to fill your lying paper with 
a lot of dirty scandal, you got to crucify him and make a 
stooge out of me! 


ENDICOTT (70 Mollie) Got a match? 


MOLLIE (/eedless) | tell you he just sat there talking to 
me—all night. And never once laid a hand on me. In the 
morning he went away, and I never saw him again till that 
day at the trial! 


The boys laugh. 


CLOSE-UP - MOLLIE 
She lashes out at them. 


MOLLIE Go on, laugh! I'd like to know some curses bad 
enough for your greasy souls! Sure, I was his witness—the 
only one he had. Yess—me—cheap little Mollie Malloy! I'm 
everything the District Attorney said I was. And still I was the 
only one with guts enough to stand up for him! I told the 
truth and the District Attorney knows it! That's why you're 
persecutin’ me! Because Earl Williams treated me decent and 
not like an animal—and | said so! 


MED. SHOT 

MURPHY (Fi724//) irritated) Go into your dance! This is 
the Press Room. We're busy. 

WILSON Why don’t you go and see your boyfriend? 


ENDICOTT (Winks at the others) But you'll have to hurry 
up—he left a call for seven a.m 


MOLLIE (7hrough her teeth) It's a wonder a bolt of light- 
ning don’t come down and strike you all dead! 


From 0.8. comes sound of the gallows. Mollie gasps. 


ENDICOTT (Suddenly uncomfortable) Don't get hyster- 
ical, kid. 


MOLLIE (Begins fo sob) Shame on you! 

CLOSE SHOT - MOLLIE - TAKING IN MURPHY 
MOLLIE (H)s/erically) A poor little fellow that never meant 
nobody no harm! Sitting there alone this minute with the 


Angel of Death beside him, and you cracking jokes! 


CLOSE-UP - HILDY 


typing furiously away, regardless of this. She ends a page. 
The sound of Mollie sobbing comes over the scene. Hildy 
inserts a fresh page. 


MURPHY’S VOICE [f you don't shut up, we'll give you 
something to cry about! 


Hildy looks 0.8. and rises determinedly. 


MED. SHOT - MOLLIE BACKING AWAY FROM MURPHY 
She is still sobbing. Hildy comes into scene and puts her 
arm around Mollie. 


HILDY (Gentl) Come on, Mollie. This is no place for you. 
(She leads Mollie toward door) 


MOLLIE They're not human! 


HILDY They're newspaper men, Mollie. They can’t help 
themselves. The Lord made them that way. 


MOLLIE (Ov look back as Hildy leads her out door) \t 
wasn't the Lord! It was the devil! 


Hildy and Mollie exit. There is a pause. The boys look at 
each other uncomfortably. The phone rings. Wilson goes to 
answer. 





MURPHY (Picking up cards) You guys wanna play some 
more poker? 


ENDICOTT What's the use? I can’t win a pot. 
CLOSE SHOT - WILSON AT PHONE 


WILSON (/n/0 phone) Who? Hildy Johnson? She just 
stepped out. She'll be back in a second. Who? Oh, Mr. Bald- 
win. Well, if you'll hang on a minute, she ought to be right 
in. All right. (He covers transmitter) 


MED. SHOT - TAKING IN DOOR 


WILSON (7) others) Baldwin. The blushing bridegroom— 
himself. 


SCHWARTZ What's he want? 
WILSON Wants Hildy—and sounds very excited. 


Hildy comes back. Looks at them and stares contemptu- 
ously. 


HILDY Gentlemen of the Press! Always picking on somebody 
who can’t defend himself—the littler the better. 


WILSON Phone for you, Hildy. 
HILDY (Going foward it) Who is it? 





WILSON 0h, some insurance man. Are you in? 


HILDY (Grabbing phone) Give me that! 


CLOSE-UP - HILDY 


HILDY (/1:/0 phone) Hello! Hello! Bruce? ... What? . .. Where 
are you’... You're where? . . . How did that happen? . . . (She 
listens unbelievingly a second) V\l be right over! 


MED. SHOT 
as Hildy hangs up and darts out of room. The others 
watch in amazement. 


MURPHY Boy, did vou see her go? 
ENDICOTT Lioness Rushes to Defense of Cub. 
WILSON | told you Baldwin was in trouble. 


McCUE Probably went out without his hankie and wants 
Mama to wipe his nose. 


SCHWARTZ | still give that marriage six months. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
CLOSE SHOT - BENSINGER 
at phone. 


BENSINGER Hello, baby, get me the Sheriff's office, will 
vou... . Hello, Sheriff Hartman? . . . This is Bensinger. How 
about that favor? You know what: once and for all, will you 
hang this guy at five «.o. instead of seven? It won't hurt you 
and we can make the Citv Edition. 


INT. SHERIFF'S OFFICE 
CLOSE SHOT - SHERIFF HARTMAN 
at phone. 


SHERIFF (/ndignantly) Once and for all, I'm not going to 
hang anybody except at the legal hour . . . What? Don't 
threaten me, Bensinger! I'm not afraid of any newspapers. 
Yeah? ... Oh, shut up! (He hangs up; an afterthought—he 
calls up operator) And, operator, I told you not to disturb 
me! I don’t care who calls—I don’t want to be disturbed 
again till I tell you! (He hangs up—turns to somebody 0.8. 
and speaks) How do you like /hat, Dr. Egelhoffer? Want me 
to hang Williams at their convenience! 





CAMERA PULLS BACK TO A MED. GROUP SHOT, 
showing Williams, Sheriff Hartman and Dr. Egelhoffer. 
They are the only occupants of room. Williams is seated 
facing a large standing searchlight. 


EGELHOFFER The newspapers! Sheriff, they're the scum 
of modern civilization. 

HARTMAN You said it! 

EGELHOFFER They're always after me for interviews. 
HARTMAN \le, too. 


EGELHOFFER (Fencing) Of course, | sort of promised 
them I would give out a statement when | got through here. 
You don’t mind? 


HARTMAN (.\0/ /iging it) Well, | don’t know if that’s eth- 
ical. You see, all statements are supposed to come from me. 


EGELHOFFER (He !/ bargain) We'll have to satisfy them. 
What would you say to giving them a joint interview? I could 
give them some of the psychological aspects of the case and 
vou could give them the legal aspects. 


HARTMAN (He /21)'s) A joint interview, eh? That might be 
all right. We could have our pictures taken together, Doctor. 


EGELHOFFER Jes, shaking hands. | don’t take a very good 
picture, though. 

HARTMAN It doesn't matter. The publicity’s the main thing. 
EGELHOFFER \es, | suppose so. It all helps. 


WILLIAMS (/us/ a spectator up to now) Are you gentle- 
men all through with me? 


EGELHOFFER 0h. I'm sorry. | forgot vou were here. No, 
Mr. Williams, we still have some questions for vou. Sheriff, 
will vou kindly extinguish the lights? 


The Sheriff puts out the lights and the Doctor switches on 
the searchlight, which shines in Williams’ face. 


EGELHOFFER You know vou are to be executed, Mr 
Williams. Who do you feel is responsible for that? 


WILLIAMS The system. But I'm not afraid to die, Doctor 
I'm dying for what I believe. 


EGELHOFFER | see. You realize, however, that you com- 
mitted a crime? 


CLOSE-UP - WILLIAMS 


WILLIAMS In a legal sense, yes. But not actually. Actually, 
I'm innocent. I didn’t do anything. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
INT. POLICE CELL 
CLOSE-UP - BRUCE 


BRUCE ['m innocent. I didn’t do anything. I never stole a 
watch in my life. 


CAMERA PULLS BACK to show us Bruce in police cell. 
Hildy outside. A police lieutenant with her in b.g. 


HILDY | know vou didn’t, Bruce. 
She whirls on lieutenant. 


HILDY (70 lieutenant) Let him out of here. Lieutenant. 141 
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LIEUTENANT (Conciliatingly) But Hildy, | can’t. He's ac- 
cused of stealing a watch. And they found the watch on him. 


HILDY And who accused him? Diamond Louie! One of the 
worst crooks in town! Why don’t you arrest Louie instead of 
innocent people that he frames! 


LIEUTENANT Now. Hildy— 
HILDY Don't Hildy me! Are you going to let him out? 
LIEUTENANT | can't. 


HILDY All right. You can’t. But tomorrow the Pos? will run 
the story of that roulette game on 43rd Street that your broth- 
er-in-law runs. And we'll print that you get five hundred a 
month for forgetting about it! 


LIEUTENANT Now, Hildy, don’t be hasty! I can’t let him out. 
HILDY You can let him out on bail, can’t you? 
LIEUTENANT Five hundred dollars. 

HILDY You'll take fifty and like it! 


LIEUTENANT (Waivers) Well, all right. But I’m liable to 
get into a jam. 


He starts to open cell door. 

HILDY You'll get into a worse one if you don't. 

DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. TAXI (PROCESS SHOT) 

Hildy is combing Bruce’s hair. He begins to look pre- 
sentable. He fumbles in his breast pocket. 

HILDY What's the matter? 

BRUCE | lost my wallet. 

HILDY (S/ops) The check, Bruce! 

Bruce picks up his hat and gets check out of lining. 


BRUCE That's right here. Gee, it was lucky your telling me 
about that old newspaper superstition. 


HILDY (Jiking check and putting it away) Yes, wast it? 


BRUCE | can't imagine who did it. | can’t think of any 
enemies | have. 


HILDY (Looking at him fondly) V'm sure you haven't any. 


BRUCE For a minute, | thought maybe Walter Burns was 
at the back of it. But then I realized he couldn't have been. 


HILDY Oh, no. How could you ever think of such a thing? 


BRUCE Oh, | realized right away. He's really a very nice 
fellow, Hildy—I found that out. 


HILDY Yes, he is... Look, Bruce, we're taking that next 
train, this time | mean it! 


BRUCE Did you finish the interview? 
HILDY (70 driver) The Criminal Courts Building. 
Lhe driver nods. 


HILDY (7) Bruce) No—but I'm sure it'll be all right with 
Walter. 


BRUCE But, gee, Hildy—he gave us that insurance busi- 
ness—and you promised 





HILDY Well, the story's practically finished. I'll just go up- 
stairs and send it over with a messenger. 


The cab stops. Hildy gets out and Bruce starts to follow. 
Hildy turns and pushes him back in the cab. 


EXT. STREET 
MED. SHOT OF HILDY 
at door of cab. Bruce in cab. 


HILDY No, vou stay here. I'm not taking any more chances. 
I'll be down in three minutes—and don’t you dare move! 


Hildy turns and starts for stairs of Criminal Courts Build. 
Ing. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. PRESS ROOM 

MED. SHOT AT HILDY’S DESK 

Schwartz is reading Hildy’s interview to the other boys, 
who are grouped around. Bensinger is at his desk, a 
book open, but listening. 


SCHWARTZ (Reading) “But the state has a production 
for use plan, too. It has a gallows, and at seven a.M., unless a 
miracle occurs, that gallows will be used to separate the sou! 
of Earl Williams from his body. And out of Mollie Malloy’s life 
will go the one kindly soul she ever knew—” (He stops) 
That's as far as Hildy got. But, | ask you, can that girl write 
an interview? 

BENSINGER | don't think it’s very ethical reading other 
people's stuff. 

ENDICOTT Don't give us that ethics stuff. You'll be the 
only one who'll swipe any of it. 

SCHWARTZ | still say anybody that writes like that ain't 
going to give it up permanently to sew socks for a guy in the 
insurance business. Vow | give that marriage three months 
and I'm laying three to one. Any takers? 

HILDY’S VOICE |"! take that bet. 

They turn. Hildy comes into the scene. 


HILDY (Going fo her phone) It's getting so a girl can’t step 
out of the room without being discussed by a bunch of old 
ladies. (Into phone, her voice assumes a silken quality) 





Hello, Post... Mr. Walter Burns, please. 
CLOSE SHOT - SCHWARTZ 
SCHWARTZ (Ha barrassed) Well, Hildy, we were only 


saying that a swell reporter like you wouldn't give this up so 
easily. 





MED. SHOT FEATURING HILDY 


HILDY (/1:/0 phone) This is Hildy Johnson... (70 Schwartz) 
Oh, can give it up all right. Without a single quiver. I'm 
going to live like a human being—not like vou rats. (/1/o 
phone) Oh, is that you, Walter dear? Oh, | didn’t mean 
“dear.” That was just habit, 1 guess. Oh, be yourself, Walter. 
I've got some news for you. . . Yes, | got the interview, but 
I've got some news that’s more important. 


Ihe others are listening. suspecting a scoop. 


HILDY Better get a pencil and write it down. All ready? 
(Then with a sudden change of pace) Get this, vou double- 
crossing chimpanzee, there ain't gonna be any interview and 
there ain't gonna be any story... Huh? That certified check of 
vours is leaving with me in twenty minutes. And if | ever see 
vou again, it’s going to be just too bad... Eh?... Oh, vou 
don’t know what I'm angry about, do you? If vou come over 
I'll be very glad to tell you the story of Louie’s watch. | dare 
vou to come over, you—vou—skunk in sheep's clothing! 
And bring that bodyguard of vours, too—vou'll need him. 


QUICK CUTS OF REACTION FROM OTHERS 
CLOSE-UP — HILDY 


HILDY |. . And | just want you to listen to one more thing. 


She gels her story out of Nipewriler, applies it to transmitter 
and tears it up. 

HILDY Hear that? That's the interview I wrote . . . Yes, | 
know we made a bargain. | just said I'd write it—I didn’t say 
| wouldn't tear it up. Yes, it’s all in little pieces now, Walter, 
and | hope to do the same for you sometime! 


She hangs up. 


MED. SHOT FEATURING HILDY 
She reaches under her desk, pulls up bag, talking all the 
time. The others are too startled to do anything but listen. 


HILDY And that’s my farewell to the newspaper game. I’m 
going to live a normal life and have a home. 

She reaches into the drawer of desk and gets some stuff. 
which she puts into bag. 


HILDY |'m voing to be a woman, not a news-getting 
machine. I'm going to have babies and nurse them and love 


them and give ‘em cod liver oil and worry about their new 
teeth—and the minute I catch one of them even looking ata 
newspaper, I'm going to brain him! Where's my hat? 


someone points to her hat. She rises and goes toward it. Her 


bag is still open. Her phone rings. Schivartz answers it. 
SCHWARTZ (S1)dued tones) Hello, Mr. Burns. Yes, she’s 
still here. 


HILDY (S/opping midway to her hat) V'\\ take it. (She comes 
over to phone) What's the matter, Mr. Burns—don't you 
understand English? ... Why, your language is shocking, Mr. 
Burns—positively shocking! | don’t mind because | was 
married to you and know what to expect, but suppose Central 
is listening in... Oh, did you hear that, Central? We ought to 
report him, don’t you think? . .. Oh, fooey on you! 


She pulls the phone out of the wall, walks toward window 
and tosses it out. She waits for the crash, turns back and 
SUVS: 

HILDY Now where was that hat? Oh, ves. 


She starts toward it. 


INT. SHERIFF HARTMAN'S OFFICE 
MED. SHOT 


WILLIAMS | hope you're pretty nearly through with me, 
Doctor, I'm getting a little fatigued. 

HARTMAN Yeah, you don't want to tire him out, Doctor. 
EGELHOFFER Just one thing more. I'd like to re-enact the 


crime, Mr. Williams. May I have your gun, please, Sheriff? 
Hartman starts to take gun out. hesitates. 

HARTMAN | don't know— 

EGELHOFFER //isis/ently) Come, come, Sheriff, light- 


ning doesn't strike in the same place twice. Nothing's going 
to happen. 


Hartman hands him the gun. 


EGELHOFFER \ow. the Sheriff will be Mollie Malloy, in 
whose room you were. You will be Earl Williams. And I will be 
the policeman. Follow me, Mr. Williams? 


WILLIAMS Jes. sir. 


Egelhoffer hands the gun to Williams and then backs up a 
few paces. 


EGELHOFFER So— now | say to you: “Earl Williams, you 
are under arrest!” and you point your gun at me. 


WILLIAMS //esi/aniily) Well, it wasn’t exactly that way— 
EGELHOFFER //i:sis/en//)) Point the gun at me! 


Williams does so. 
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EGELHOFFER Then what did you do? 

Williams hesitates for a moment and then pulls the trig- 
ger. Hartman promptly dives under the desk as Egelhoffjer 
topples over: 

WILLIAMS (Patheticall),) Now can | go, please? 

There is a loud banging on the door and a voice calling: 
VOICE Hey, Sheriff! Open up! What happened? 


Williams, alarmed by voice, turns and starts toward window: 


INT. PRESS ROOM 

MED. GROUP SHOT 

Hildy is now wearing her hat and gloves. She picks up 
her bag and starts for the door. 


ENDICOTT Goodbye, Yonson. 

McCUE So long, Hildy. 

MURPHY Send us a postcard, kid. 

SCHWARTZ We'll keep the lamp in the window for you. 
BENSINGER Goodbye, Hildy. 

Hildy has crossed to doorway, the CAMERA TRUCKING 


WITH HER. She turns and faces the room to make a last 
bravura speech. 


HILDY Well, goodbye, you wage slaves. When you're crawl- 
ing up fire escapes, getting kicked out of front doors, and 
eating Christmas dinners in one-armed joints, don’t forget 
your pal, Hildy Johnson! And, remember, my husband sells 
insurance! 


She turns and starts on a bit of verse: 
HILDY “It takes a heap o' livin’ to make a house a home.” 


She is interrupted by a terrific fusillade of shots in the 
courtyard. A roar of excited voices comes up. For a tense 


second, everyone is motionless. There is another volley of 


shots. Wilson, Endicott and Murphy jump for the window. 
CLOSE SHOT AT WINDOW 
VOICES FROM COURTYARD Get the riot guns! 


Spread out, you fellows! Etc. 


WILSON There's a jailbreak! 


MURPHY (4/ window, simultaneously) Cooley! What's 
the matter? What's happened? 


VOICES FROM YARD Watch the gate! He’s probably 
trying the gate! 


Outside, a siren begins to wail. 


ENDICOTT (01 the window) Who got away? Who was it? 


VOICE OUTSIDE Far! . .. Williams!!! 


THE REPORTERS Whio? Who'd he say? Earl Williams! It 
was Earl Williams! He got away! Ete. 


SHOT AT DESK 


McCUE Holy—! Gimme that telephone! (Works hook 


frantically) Hurry! Hurry up! This is important! 


MED. SHOT TAKING IN DOOR 

Searchlights hit the windows, sweeping from direction of 
the jail. Hildy stands paralyzed, her bundle in her hand. 
There is another rifle volley. Wwo windowpanes crash into 
the room. Some plaster falls. Gongs sound above the siren. 
The boys are jumping for their telephones. Another win- 
dowpane goes. 


McCUE (Screaming) Look out! 
CLOSE SHOT AT WINDOW 


MURPHY (02¢/ the window) Look out where you're aim- 
ing, will you? 


A QUICK MONTAGE of reporters at their various phones 
follows: “Gimme the desk!,” “Flash!,” “Earl Williams just 
escaped!,” “Don't know yet - call you back,” etc., are 
shouted into the phones by Schwartz, Wilson, McCue, 
Endicott, Bensinger and Murphy. After each man com- 
municates with his paper, he dashes for the door. 


MED. SHOT 
The last of the reporters is gone. 


CLOSE SHOT - HILDY 

Her bag, almost unnoticed, falls to the floor. CAMERA 
TRUCKS WITH HER as she moves back into the room, 
absently grabbing and trailing a chair. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 


HILDY Ahhh— 
She lets go of the chair and takes one of the telephones. 


HILDY Morning Post? ... Get me Walter Burns—quick! 
Hildy Johnson calling. 


Very calmly she sits on the long table, her back against the 
wall, and waits. 


CLOSE-UP - HILDY 


HILDY Walter? . . . Hildy. Earl Williams just escaped from 
the County Jail. Yep ...yep... yep ...don’t worry! I’m on the job! 


She hangs up. 
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MED. SHOT 
There is another volley outside. Hildy sails her hat and 
starts peeling off her gloves as she jumps for the door. 


EXT. COURTYARD - DAY 

MED. SHOT - AT THE GATE 

There are the reporters joining armed guards who are 
leaping into squad cars ready for the chase. Cooley is 
beside the gate. As the reporters and guards pile into the 
cars, the gate opens and out they go. 


MED. SHOT - AT DOOR LEADING FROM BUILDING 
TO COURTYARD 

Hildy comes on a run from this door, hesitates a 
moment, then sees something O.S. and runs for it. 


MED. SHOT - SQUAD CAR 

as it comes careening across courtyard toward gate. Hildy 
tears into scene, jumps for and makes the running board, 
and hangs there as the car swerves up to the gate. 


MED. SHOT - AT GATE 

Hildy notices Cooley as the car, gathering speed, goes 
by him. She leaps from the running board and lands 
clump on Cooley. 


CLOSE SHOT - HILDY AND COOLEY 
Cooley has been knocked to the ground by the impact of 
Hildy’s leap. She is sitting on him. 


HILDY Cooley, | want to talk to vou. 


COOLEY (7rying fo get up) Hildvy—I can't. I'm busy— 
I—Let me up, Hildy. Earl Williams has escaped 





He struggles. 
HILDY There's money in it, Cooley. 


COOLEY | can't, Hildy. It means my job! It means— 


HILDY (/iferrupting him) A lot of money. (She opens her 


bag) Four hundred and fifty dollars— 

She fingers the bills. 

COOLEY How much? 

HILDY Four hundred and fifty dollars. Is it a deal? 
COOLEY It's a deal. Let me up. 

Cooley gets up and dusts himself off. 

COOLEY Let's see the money. 


HILDY (Joney still in ber hand) First we talk. How did 
Earl Williams get that gun? 


Cooley looks around quickly. 
COOLEY Come on, and I'll tell vou. 


He jerks his head. indicating to Hildy to follow him. 


MED. SHOT 
They move off as the gates are closed. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. PRESS ROOM - CRIMINAL COURTS BLDG. - DAY 
FULL SHOT 

The room is empty. All the telephones are ringing crazily. 
Endicott enters hurriedly, crosses to his phone. 


ENDICOTT (/1:/0 phone) Endicott talking, 
CLOSE SHOT - ENDICOTT AT PHONE 


ENDICOTT (/11/0 phone) No—nobody knows where he 
got the gun, but | think Mollie Malloy smuggled it in to him. 
He ran up the fire escape and went back in the infirmary 
window. Then he got out through the skylight. He must have 
slid down the rain pipe to the street. 


MURPHY’S VOICE Giinme the Desk. 

MED. TWO SHOT 

including Murphy and Endicott at separate phones. 
ENDICOTT No. | tell vou! Nobody knows where he got it. 


MURPHY The Crime Commission has offered a reward of 
ten thousand dollars for Williams’ capture. 


ENDICOTT (ail! you back. 
He hangs up swiftly and goes out. 


MURPHY No clue vet as to Earl Williams’ whereabouts. 
Here's a little feature, though: There’s been an accident about 
a tear bomb— 


Wilson enters and picks up bis phone. 

WILSON (/):/0 phone) Wilson talking. 

MURPHY \ealhi—tear bomb. Criminals cry for it. 

MED. SHOT 

including Murphy, Wilson and doorway. The Sheriff enters, 
turning as he does so. As he turns back to someone in 
corridor: 

HARTMAN If the Mavor wants me, he knows where | am. 


MURPHY (/1:/0 phone) This tear bomb went off unexpect- 
edly in the hands of Sheriff Hartman's Bombing Squad. 


HARTMAN |! /ic/ went off? 


MURPHY (/1:/0 phone) Four of Mr. Hartman's Deputy 
Sheriffs were rushed to the hospital— 


HARTMAN A fine fair-weather friend you are! 
MURPHY (Re morselessly, into phone) The names are 











Merwyn D. Mayor, who is the Mavor's brother-in-law— 
HARTMAN After all I've done for you— 


MURPHY (Cov/inwing) Howard Shenken, the Sheriff's 
uncle on his mother’s side— 


WILSON (/1:/0 phone) Hello, Jim? Sidelights on Sheriff 
Hartman's manhunt. 


The Sheriff spins around—another enemy, At this 
moment Hildy enters the room and crosses casually to her 
lelephone. where she stands waiting. 


MURPHY (/7:/0 phone) William Lungren, who is the Sher- 
iff’s landlord, and Lester Bartow, who married the Sheriff's 
niece. You remember, the very homely dame. Call you back. 


He hangs up. 


WILSON (/11/0 phone) Mrs. William Tausig, age 55, scrub 
lady, while at work scrubbing the eighth floor of the Com- 
merce Building, was shot in the left leg by one of Sheriff 
Hartman's deputies. 


Hartman groans. There is a sound of machine gun firing 
in the courtyard 


HILDY There goes another scrub lady. 

WILSON (/1:/0 phone) I'll go right after it. 

He hangs up and exits. 

MURPHY (76 Hild) Any dope yet on how he got out? 


HILDY From all I can get, the Sheriff let him out so’s he 
could vote for him. 


HARTMAN In very disappointed in you, Hildy Johnson. 
He turns and exits. 

CLOSE SHOT - AT TABLE NEAR HILDY'S PHONE 
taking in Hildy and Murphy. 

MURPHY How do you suppose Williams got that gun? 


As Hildy shrugs, there is another flurry of machine-gun 
fire. Murphy leaves precipitately. Hildy, alone at last. picks 
up the phone. 


HILDY (/1:/0 phone) Give me Walter Burns—quick— 
She lays down the telephone receiver and crosses to the 
door, which she closes, then returns to the phone. 


HILDY (Picking up phone) Walter, listen. I've got the inside 
story on how Williams got the gun and escaped. 


INT. WALTER BURNS’ OFFICE - DAY 
CLOSE SHOT - BURNS 
at his desk, telephone to his ear. 


BURNS Pxclusive? That's great. 


INT. PRESS ROOM - DAY 
CLOSE SHOT - HILDY 


HILDY [t cost me four hundred and fifty bucks to tear it out 
of Cooley. 


INT. BURNS’ OFFICE 
CLOSE SHOT - BURNS 


BURNS Never mind that. What's the story? 


INT. PRESS ROOM 
CLOSE SHOT - HILDY 


HILDY Never mind it? That's not my money! That's Bruce's 
money! 


INT. BURNS’ OFFICE 
CLOSE SHOT - BURNS 


BURNS You'll get it. Now what's the story? (He raises his 
hand) Vl have the paper send the money right down to you. 
I swear it on my mother’s grave. 


INT. PRESS ROOM 
CLOSE SHOT - HILDY 


HILDY Wait a minute. Your mother’s alive. 


INT. BURNS’ OFFICE 
CLOSE SHOT - BURNS 


BURNS | meant on my grandmother's grave. Don't be so 
technical, Hildy! What's the story?! 


INT. PRESS ROOM 
CLOSE SHOT - HILDY 


HILDY Well, this expert Dr. Egelhoffer, from New York, 
decides to make Williams re-enact the crime— 


She starts to gigele at the thought. 


HILDY Well, I'm coming to it. It seems the Professor had to 
have a gun to re-enact the crime with—and who do you sup- 
pose supplied it? Nobody else but that great thinker, Sheriff 
Hartman! 


INT. BURNS’ OFFICE 
CLOSE SHOT - BURNS 


BURNS (/aughing) No kidding, Hildy. (Suspiciously) Sav, 
this isn’t a rib? 


INT. PRESS ROOM 
CLOSE SHOT - HILDY 147 
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HILDY No. this is on the level, Walter. 'm not good enough 
to make this one up. The Sheriff gave his gun to the Profes- 
sor, the Professor gave it to Earl, and Earl gave it right back to 
the Professor—right in the stomach! Who? No, Egelhotter 
wasn't hurt badly. They took him to the County Hospital 
where they're afraid he'll recover. 


INT. BURNS’ OFFICE 
CLOSE SHOT - BURNS 


BURNS That's great work, Hildy ... Huh? Oh, will vou stop 
worrving about the monev? I'll see vou get it in fifteen minutes. 


INT. PRESS ROOM 
CLOSE SHOT - HILDY 


HILDY It better be 15 minutes, because Bruce is waiting 
downstairs in a taxicab and that meter’s clicking away to beat 
the band. 


INT. BURNS’ OFFICE 
CLOSE SHOT - BURNS 


BURNS Hold on « minute. 


CAMERA PULLS BACK disclosing Louie and a blonde sit- 
ting on a divan in Walter's office. Burns beckons the blonde. 


BURNS (//is band carefully over receiver of phone) Come 
here. There's a guy waiting in a taxi in front of the Criminal 
Courts building. His name is Bruce Baldwin. Can vou do vour 
stulf? 


BLONDE | ve never flopped on vou, have I? 
BURNS Then scram! You've got about two minutes. 
She evils. 


BURNS (/1:/0 phone) Sorry to keep you waiting. How much 
was it again? Four hundred and fifty dollars? Hang on a sec- 
ond. 


He puts his hand over the phone again and beckons to Louie. 


BURNS (70 /owie) | need four hundred and fifty dollars in 
counterfeit money. You know where | can get it? 


LOUIE [t's awful funny—I happen to have some on me. 


BURNS (/17/0 phone) It's coming right over. I'm sending it 
over with Louie. Thanks for the story and good luck on your 
honeymoon. 


INT. PRESS ROOM 
MED. SHOT - HILDY AT TELEPHONE 


HILDY Keep the thanks, but just see that the money gets here! 


She hangs up. The door opens and McCue enters and 
crosses lo his phone. 


McCUE Hello, Hildy. | thought vou were gone. 
HILDY | thought so, too. 


Hildy takes a look at the clock. rises and begins to pace up 
and down, pounding her hands together. 


CLOSE SHOT - McCUE AT PHONE 


McCUE (/1:/0 phone) McCue speaking. Mrs. Phoebe DeWolfe, 
eight-sixty-one and a half South State Street, colored, gave 
birth to a pickaninny in a patrol wagon with Sheriff Hartman's 
special Rifle Squad acting as nurses. Well—Phoebe was walk- 
ing along the street when all of a sudden she began—that's 
right. So the police coaxed her into the patrol wagon and they 
started a race with the stork. When the pickaninny was born, 
the Rifle Squad examined him carefully to see if it was Earl 
Williams who thev knew was hiding somewhere. 





MED. SHOT 
Hildy is still pacing. McCue laughs at his own joke. 


McCUE (70 Hild) Did vou get that, Hildy? 
HILDY \o— what? 


Hildy s phone rings. She answers. 
CLOSE SHOT - HILDY AT PHONE 


HILDY Hello—Bruce! | thought you were downstairs in 
a—What? Arrested again! What for this time, Bruce? Mash- 
ing! Oh, Bruce, can't I leave vou alone for three minutes even? 
Well, where are vou? The 27th Precinct? All right, I'll be right 
over—/(She breaks off and looks down at her bag on the 
desk) \'\| be over in twenty minutes, Bruce. (She hangs up) 
If | ever see Walter Burns— (She picks up phone and dials 
viciously) Get me Walter Burns . . . Hildy Johnson! Well, he 
was there just a minute ago! Have him call me back! 


She hangs up. 
MED. SHOT 


HILDY (70 McCue) If Walter Burns calls, hold the wire for 
me, will you? I'll be right back. (She goes out) 


McCUE Okay, Hildy. (/24o phone) Well, we can't get any 
official statement— 


MED. SHOT - ANOTHER ANGLE 
The door opens and the Mayor enters. 


McCUE (/12/0 phone) Oh, wait a minute—here's the Mayor. 
Mavbe he'll give us one. 








CLOSE-UP - THE MAYOR 
turning away with a wave of his hand. 


MAYOR Don't pester me now, please. I got a lot on my 
mind. 


CLOSE-UP - McCUE 


McCUE (/77/0 phone) His Honor won't say anything. 

He hangs up and exits out of scene. 

MED. CLOSE SHOT - MAYOR TAKING IN DOOR 
McCue comes in to him. Murphy and Endicott come in. 
MAYOR (70 V/cCue) Have vou seen Sheriff Hartman? 


McCUE It’s hard to sav, Your Honor. The place is so /z// of 
cockroaches. 


MURPHY Sav. Your Honor, what effect’s this jailbreak 
going to have on the colored voters? 


CLOSE-UP - THE MAYOR 


MAYOR \Not an iota. In what way can an unavoidable mis- 
fortune of this sort influence the duty of every citizen, colored 
or otherwise? 


MED. SHOT - INCLUDING GROUP 

ENDICOTT Your Honor, és there a Red Menace or ain't 
there? 

The Sheriff comes scooting in. 

MAYOR (70 the Sheriff) Hartman, I've been looking for you! 
He closes in on the Sheriff, followed by the reporters. 
MURPHY So have we! 

ENDICOTT What's the dope, Sheriff? 

MURPHY Who engineered this getaway? 


CLOSE SHOT 


SHERIFF Just a minute! We've got him located. 
ENDICOTT Williams? 
MURPHY Where is he? 


SHERIFF Where he used to live. You can catch the Riot 
Squad—it’s just going out. 


The boys beat it. fast. 
MAYOR Pete, | want to talk to you! 
SHERIFF | ain't got time, Fred, honest. I'll see you after. 


MAYOR Did vou actually give Williams that gun? 


SHERIFF (4 wail) The professor asked me for it—l 
thought it was something scientific! 


MAYOR Pete. I've got a mighty unpleasant task to perf— 


The Sheriff suddenly nudges him for quiet. and the Mayor. 
(UrNING. Sees: 


ANOTHER ANGLE FEATURING SCHWARTZ 
coming in and going to the phone. He is whistling. 


SCHWARTZ Hiva. Your Honor. (/7fo phone) Schwartz 
calling. (7o the Mayor) How about it, Your Honor? Any state- 
ment on the Red uprising tomorrow? 


MAYOR \\ hat Red uprising? 
SHERIFF There'll be no Red uprising! 


SCHWARTZ (/i:(0 phone) Gimme rewrite—/(70 the 
Mayor) The Governor says the situation calls tor the militia. 


MAYOR You can quote me as saving that anything the 
Governor savs is a tissue of lies. 

SCHWARTZ (/1:/0 phone) Hello, Jake. Here’s a red-hot 
statement from the Governor. He claims that the Mayor and 
the Sheriff have shown themselves to be a couple of eight- 
vear-olds plaving with fire. 


CLOSE-UP - SHERIFF AND MAYOR 


SCHWARTZ’S VOICE (Quote him as follows: “It is a 
lucky thing for the city that next Tuesday is Election Day, as 
the citizens will thus be saved the expense of impeaching the 
Mayor and the Sheriff.” That's all—call you back. 


MED. SHOT - SCHWARTZ 
He hangs up and starts out. 


SCHWARTZ Nice to have seen you, Mayor. 
He exits, whistling. 


MAYOR We've got to go somewhere private, Pete. I've got 
to talk to vou straight from the shoulder. 


They start out. 


MED. SHOT - SHERIFF AND MAYOR 

As they start for the door it opens. As they exit, Hildy 
enters, almost crossing them but not quite noticing them 
as she starts pounding her hands together and pacing up 
and down Press Room. 


MED. SHOT - MAYOR AND SHERIFF 
as they start down the hall, CAMERA TRUCKING WITH 
THEM. 
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SHERIFF (Beside himself) Now listen, Fred. Just give me a 
few hours before you make any decisions. I'll get results. I'm 
doing everything humanly possible. I've just sworn in four 
hundred deputies. 


MAYOR Four hundred! Do you want to bankrupt this ad- 
ministration? 


SHERIFF (?eading/)) I'm getting them for twelve dollars 
a night. 

MAYOR ‘ivelve dollars! For those rheumatic uncles of 
vours? (Gesturing) Out shooting everybody they see for the 
fun of it? 

SHERIFF (With cignity) If you're talking about my brother- 
in-law, he’s worked for the city fifteen years. 

They come to the door of the Sheriff's office. Hartman opens 
door and the Mayor enters, Hartman following. 


INT. SHERIFF'S OFFICE 

MED. CLOSE SHOT 

Hartman closes door and turns to Mayor, who faces him 
portentously. 


MAYOR Pete, you're through! 

SHERIFF (S/ec2ved) What do you mean—through? 
MAYOR | mean I'm scratching your name off the ticket 
Tuesday and running Czernecki in your place. It's nothing 
personal. And, Pete—it’s the only way out. It's a sacrifice we 
all ought to be glad to make. 

SHERIFF (David fo Jonathan) Fred! 

MAYOR Now, Pete! Please don’t appeal to my sentimental 
side. 


SHERIFF Fred, | don’t know what to say. A thing like this 
almost destroys a man’s faith in human nature. 


MAYOR | wish you wouldn't talk like that, Pete. 


SHERIFF (ur families, Fred. I've always looked on Bessie as 
my own sister. 

MAYOR (Wavering and desperate) \f there was any way 
out... 


As a phone rings: 


SHERIFF There is a way out. I've got Williams surrounded, 
haven't 1? What more do you want? (/n/o phone) Hello. .. 
Yes... Hello! (Wildly) Four hundred suppers! Nothing doing! 
This is a manhunt—not a banquet! .. . The twelve dollars 
includes everything! 


He hangs up. 
SHERIFF That gives you an idea of what I'm up against! 
MAYOR (//o//))) We're up against a lot more than that with 


A knock at the door. 


that nutty slogan you invented: “Reform the Reds with a Rope!” 
Sheriff winces. 
MAYOR Williams ain't a Red, and you know it! 


SHERIFF Well, there's a lot of Communistic sympathizers 
around— 


MAYOR | know it! But they've got nothing to do with this 
case! Do you realize there are 200,000 votes at stake and unless 
we hang Earl Williams we're going to lose ‘em? 


SHERIFF But we're going to hang him, Fred. He can't get 
AWAY. 


MAYOR What do you mean he can't get away?! He gol 
away, didn't he? 


Knocking louder. 
MAYOR WWhio's out there? 
A VOICE OUTSIDE (PINKUS) Is Sheriff Hartman in 


there? 

Sheriff starts for door. 

SHERIFF (/e/icved) Ali! For me! 
MED. SHOT - TAKING IN DOOR 


Sheriff opens the door. A small, very colorless and inet- 
fectual man named Pinkus is there. 


SHERIFF (4s he opens door, disclosing Pinkus) Vm Sher- 
iff Hartman. You want me? 





PINKUS (Coming in) You're certainly a hard fellow to 
find, Sheriff. 


MAYOR (47:720;ed) What do you want? 
PINKUS (Jihing a document from his pocket and prof- 


fering it to Sheriff) Vm a messenger at the State House. This 


is from the Governor. 

MAYOR Whiat's from the Governor? 

PINKUS The reprieve for Earl Williams. 
SHERIFF (S/inned) For who? 

PINKUS (Amiah/\) Earl Williams. The reprieve. 
MAYOR \\-wait a minute. 

Gelling his bearings. 


SHERIFF (Bursting forth) The Governor gave me his word 
of honor he wouldn't interfere. ‘Two days ago! 


MAYOR And you fell for it, Pete. It frightens me what I'd 
like to do to you. (70 Pinkus) Who else knows about this? 


The Sheriff, with shaking hands, opens and begins to read 
the thing. 


PINKUS They were all standing around when he wrote it. It 
was after they got back from fishing. 
MAYOR (70 Sheri{/) Get the Governor on the phone! 


PINKUS ///e/p/ully,) You can't get him on the phone. He's 
out duck shooting now, 


MAYOR Fishing! Duck shooting! How do vou like that? A 
guy does nothing more strenuous for forty years than play 
pinochle—he gets elected Governor and right away he thinks 
he’s Tarzan! 


SHERIFF (/)rusting the document at the Mayor) Read it’ 
Insane, he savs. (Shaking a finger in Pinkus’ face) He knows 
very Well that Williams ain’t insane! 


PINKUS Seah. But |— 

MAYOR (/i/errupling) Pure politics! 
SHERIFF \n) attempt to ruin us! 

The phone rings. Hartman starts for it. 
MAYOR / Reading) Dementia praecox. Oh-h-h! 


SHERIFF We got to think fast before those lying reporters 
get hold of this. What'll we tell “em? 

MAYOR Jel] ‘em the party is through in this State on ac- 
count of vou. 

SHERIFF Ahi, Fred—//nifo phone) Hello ... this is Hartman 


MAYOR (Apoplectic) And you can tell “em as an after- 
thought that | want vour resignation now! 


SHERIFF (/r01 fhe phone) Sssh. Wait, Fred. (Excited). 
into phone) What? ... Where? . .. Where? Holy Moses! 


MAYOR \\ lh:it is it? 


SHERIFF They got him! (Back fo phone) Wait a minute— 
hold the wire. (70 the Mayor) They got Earl Williams sur- 
rounded—the Riot Squad has—in his house. 


MAYOR ‘ell ‘em to hold the wire. 
SHERIFF | did. (/1/0 phone) Hold the wire. 
MAYOR Cover up that transmitter! 

Sheriff does so. Mayor faces Pinkus. 


MAYOR \ow. listen! You never arrived here with this re- 
prieve. Get it? 





PINKUS ///inbinig) Yes. | did, just now. Don't you remember? 
MAYOR How much do vou make a week? 
PINKUS | 1)’ 


MAYOR (/i:patiently) How much do you make a week? 
What's vour salary? 


PINKUS /heluclanitly) Forty dollars. 


SHERIFF (12/0 phone) No—don't cut me oft. 


MAYOR How would you like to have a job for three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a month. That's almost a hundred dol- 
lars a week! 


PINKUS \\ ho? Me’ 
MAYOR (/:vasperated) Who do you think! 


Pinkus is a little startled: the Mayor hastens to adopt a 
milder manner. 


MAYOR Now, listen. There's a fine opening for a fellow like 
vou in the City Sealer’s office. 


PINKUS Jhe what’ 

MAYOR The City Sealer’s office! 

PINKUS \ou mean here in the city? 

MAYOR /(Fodiiiiig) Yes, ves! 

SHERIFF (4/ phone) Well, wait a minute, will you? I'm in 
conference. 

PINKUS (4 ¢ery deliberate intellect) No, | couldn't do that. 
MAYOR \\ hy not? 


PINKUS | couldn't work in the city. You see, I've got my 
family in the country. 


MAYOR (Desperate) But you could bring ‘em in here! We'll 
pay all your expenses. 


PINKUS (1) i) vas? thought) No, | don't think so. 
MAYOR Por heaven's sake, why not? 


PINKUS | vot two kids going to school there, and if | 
changed them from one town to another, they'd lose a grade. 


MAYOR No, they wouldn't—they'd gain one! And T guar- 
antee that thev ll graduate with highest honors! 


PINKUS (/.:/7¢</) Veal’ 

SHERIFF (/1:/0 phone) Hold your horses—will you, Olsen? 
Hurry up, Fred! 

MAYOR \ow what do you say? 

PINKUS This puts me in a peculiar hole. 


MAYOR No, it doesn't. (Hands him the reprieve) Now, 
remember: vou never delivered this. (Rushing him to the 
door) You got caught in the traffic, or something. (Opening 
door) Now, get out of here and don’t let anybody see you. 


PINKUS But how do | know... 7 


MAYOR Come in and see me in my office tomorrow. What's 
your name? 


PINKUS Pinkus. 
MAYOR (Jiking out his wallet) Ml right, Mr. Pinkus, all 151 
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vou've got to do is lay low and keep vour mouth shut. Here! 
(He hands him a card) Go to this address. It’s a nice, homey 
little place, and they'll take care of vou for the night. Just tell 
‘em Fred sent vou. And here's fifty dollars on account. 


He pushes money into Pinkus’ hand and pushes him 
through the door. Pinkus goes. 


SHERIFF (/1:/0 phone. desperately) Will vou wait, Olsen? 
I'll tell vou in a minute! 


The door opens again and Pinkus comes back in. 
PINKUS You forgot to tell me what a City Sealer has to do. 


MAYOR (7iirning hastily toward Pinkus) V\\ explain it 
tomorrow! 


PINKUS Js it hard? 
MAYOR \o)! It’s easy —it’s very easy! 
SHERIFF (Pleadingl), into phone) Just one second— 


PINKUS That's good, because my health ain't what it used 
to be. 


MAYOR (Pushing him out the door) We'\\ fix that, too. 
(He closes the door after him) 


SHERIFF (/1:/0 phone—one more plea) Just—one— 
second! 


He turns to the Mayor with a gesture of appeal. The Mayor 
closes the door and turns to Hartman. 


MAYOR /(//uskil)) All right. Tell ‘em to shoot to kill. 
SHERIFF \\ hat? 
MAYOR Shioot to kill, | said. 


SHERIFF | don’t know, Fred. There's that reprieve if they 
ever find out. 


MAYOR Nobody reprieved that policeman he murdered. 
Now, do as I tell vou. 


SHERIFF (/17/0 phone) Hello, Olsen... Listen... (His voice 
is weak) Shoot to kill... That's the orders, pass the word 
along... No! We don’t want him! And listen, Olsen, five hun- 
dred bucks for the guy that does the job... Yes, I'll be right out 
there. (Hangs up) Well, | hope that’s the right thing to do. 


MAYOR Now take that guilty look off vour face, Pete 
stop trembling like a horse. 


and 





SHERIFF (\/opping his brow) If we didn’t have the election 
Tuesday I'd have this on my conscience. 


INT. CORRIDOR OUTSIDE PRESS ROOM 

MED. SHOT 

Louie comes from the direction of the stairs and crosses 
toward door to Press Room. He pauses a moment, puts 


his hand in his pocket, pulls out some bills, counts them 
and opens the door. 


INT. PRESS ROOM 

MED. SHOT 

Hildy is still pacing, pounding her hands together and 
glancing every so often at the clock on the wall. Sudden- 
ly she crosses to her phone, picks up transmitter - 





HILDY (/1:/0 phone) Will you try— 
LOUIE’S VOICE Hild. 

HILDY (Wheeling foward door) Louie! 

She drops the phone and hurries toward him. 
HILDY Have vou got my dough? 


LOUIE Oh. sure. The boss sent me over with it. Four hun- 
dred dollars, wasn’t it? 

HILDY Four hundred and fifty and I'll cut your throat if you 
try any tricks! 

LOUIE All right, all right. You can’t blame a guy for trvin’, 
can vou? 

HILDY Come on with that money! 

LOUIE First you got to sign a receipt. (He pulls out a receipt) 
HILDY Where's the money? 


LOUIE Keep your shirt on. I got it—right here. (He picks 
oul money and counts) One hundred—two hundred—three 
hundred—four hundred—and fifty. Now sign. 


HILDY (Grabs money and signs) Here! 
LOUIE Thanks. So long, Hildy! 


HILDY (Grabbing him) So long, nothing! Where's Bruce 
Baldwin's wallet? 


LOUIE Huh’? 


HILDY None of that innocent stuff, you double-crossing 
hyena! You stuck Bruce Baldwin in jail this afternoon on a 
phony charge that he swiped your watch, and you frisked his 
wallet! Now, give me that wallet or I'll stick you in jail and it 
won't be on any phony charge, either! It'll be for life! 


LOUIE Now don’t get excited, Hildy! I don’t know what 
vou're talking about—but is this Mr. Baldwin’s wallet? 


He takes Bruce’ wallet out. 
HILDY (Grabbing it) You know it is! 


LOUIE | didn’t frisk him. He must have dropped it in Burns’ 
office. | didn't know whose it was. 


HILDY No—and you don’t know that your cheap boss has 
had Mr. Baldwin arrested again—do you? 





LOUIE (Surprised) What—already? Why, the dame left 
only a minute before | did! 


He suddenly realizes what he’s said and sprints for the 
door. Hildy chucks something at him. It just misses as he 
ducks out of the door. 


MED. SHOT - ANOTHER ANGLE 

Hildy casts a savage look after the departed Louie, takes 
another look at the clock and grabs a phone and starts to 
dial. 


HILDY (/1:/0 phone) 27th Precinct Station House? 


Hildy stops short, arrested by a sound from the open win- 
dow. She turns and sees Earl Williams. looking more in- 


offensive and exhausted than ever. indeed on the verge of 


collapse. He carries a large revolver. The searchlights that 
have been playing in the courtyard strike into the win- 
dou's again. 


WILLIAMS (Pointing gun at her) Drop that phone— 
Hildy drops the phone back on the hook. 


WILLIAMS (Supporting himself by holding on to edge of 


desk) You're not going to phone anybody where I am. 
HILDY (Bracing herself) Put down that gun, Earl. 
He advances steadily toward Hildy, the gun aimed at her. 


HILDY You're not going to shoot me, Earl. I'm your friend, 
remember? I've got to write that story about your “Production 
for use.” 


WILLIAMS Yes—that’s right. Production for use. 
Hildy starts walking toward him, slowly. 

HILDY Earl, you don’t want to hurt your friends, do you? 
EARL Don't move! 

Hildy stops. 


EARL Maybe you're my friend and maybe you're not—but 
don’t come any nearer. You can’t trust anybody in this crazy 
world. Say, I'll bet | could shoot you from here. 


HILDY Sure you could, Earl—but you wouldn't want to do 
that, would vou? You wouldn't want to kill anybody. 


EARL No, no, you're right. I don’t want to kill anybody. All | 
want to do is be let alone. 


Hildy sneaks another step forward. 


HILDY Earl, there's just one thing I ought to clear up for the 
interview. 

EARL What's that? Only—yvou' re getting too near. | don't 
trust anybody. 


HILDY | don’t blame you, Earl. (Another step forward) If | 


were in vour place, I wouldn't trust anybody, either. 
EARL (Sviddenl)) Keep away! 


He points the gun at Hildy, pulls the trigger and we hear a 


faint “click!” 


EARL /Wekl)) | guess I used all the shells. 


CLOSE TWO SHOT 

He drops the gun and clutches at the edge of the desk 
for support. Hildy lurches forward and she grabs the other 
side of the desk for support. And at this moment she 
looks more tired than he does. She looks at Earl and 
breathes heavily. 


HILDY Earl, vou must never do that again. 


EARL Oh, I'm awful tired. I couldn't go through another day 
like this. 

HILDY (ore like her old self now) Well, maybe you think 
I could! 


CAMERA FOLLOWS HER as she retrieves the gun and 
jams it in her purse, jumps to the windows, pulls down 
the shades. 


EARL’S VOICE |'m not afraid to die. I was tellin’ the fella 
that when he handed me the gun. 


Hildy crosses swiftly to the door. locks it and puts out the 
lights. so that they are only faintly visible in the light. 
HILDY Don't talk too loud. 


EARL (Babbling on as she moves about) Wakin’ me up in 
the middle of the night—talkin’ to me about things they 
don’t understand. Callin’ me a Bolshevik. I’m an anarchist. 
It’s got nothin’ to do with bombs. It’s the philosophy that 
guarantees every man freedom. You see that, don’t you? 


HILDY Sure | do, Earl. 

Hildy is looking around for a hiding place for him. 

EARL | wish they'd take me back and hang me. I done my best. 
He abruptly crumples and falls to the floor. Hildy stands 


for a second, desperate. Then she picks him up and half- 


carries, half-drags him over toward a chair and places him 
in it. Then she makes a quick dash for her phone. 


HILDY (/12/0 phone) Hello... Gimme Walter Burns—quick! 
Another phone there rings. Hildy answers it, propping the 
receiver of her own phone between ear and shoulder. 


CLOSE-UP - HILDY AT PHONE 


HILDY (/12/0 second phone) Hello—hel—Oh, hello, Bruce 
... Oh, Bruce, please—I know I said I'd be down in fifteen 
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minutes, but something terrific’s happened! Hang on, 
Bruce—/(Into first phone) Walter? . . . Hildy. Come over 
here—right away! ... Wait! (ito second phone) Bruce, just 
a second, Bruce—I'll explain everything. (to first phone) 
Walter! Get this: I've got Earl Williams . . . Yes! Here in the 
Press Room . .. Honest! On the level. Hurry—I need you. 


She hangs up and turns into second phone. 


HILDY Bruce, this is the biggest thing that ever happened . . . 
(Lowers voice) | just captured Earl Williams—you know— 
the murderer— 


There is a knocking on the door, but she doesnt hear it. 


HILDY Bruce, I'll be down—Well, Bruce, the minute I turn 
him over to the paper I'll be right down. Bruce, don’t you— 
Bruce, | can't now—I can’t, don’t you realize? 


There is a click from the phone. He has hung up. Hildy 


dejectedly hangs up the phone. There is the sound of 


knocking on the door. She springs up. 


MED. SHOT - TAKING IN DOOR 

Hildy glares apprehensively, then crosses to It. 
HILDY (Cautiously) Who's there? 

MOLLIE’S VOICE It's me, Mollie Malloy! Let me in. 


Hildy carefully unlocks the door. Mollie bounds in like a 
wildcat and seizes her 


MOLLIE Where are they gone? You know where they are? 
HILDY Wit « minute, Mollie. 

She manages to relock the door, then turns, leaning 
against it, facing Mollie. 

CLOSE SHOT - HILDY AND MOLLIE 

MOLLIE They got him surrounded some place—gonna 
shoot him like a dog! 


HILDY Mollie, they haven't got him. You gotta help me, 
Mollie! We've got to do something! 


MOLLIE What do you mean? 

There is a sound—a groan—as Williams starts to come to. 
MOLLIE (Spinning around) What's that? 

HILDY (Quiet, Mollie! 

MOLLIE There's somethin’ funny going on around here. 
MED. SHOT 


Mollie crosses to wall and switches on the lights. She 
sees Williams, sobs and rushes over to him. 


CLOSE-UP - EARL AND MOLLIE 
Mollie gets down on her knees and begins ministering to 
Earl. He opens his eyes. 


EARL Hello, Mollie. 

Mollie begins to sob. 

WIDER ANGLE SHOT 
Hildy comes over and says: 
HILDY (Quiet, Mollie, quiet! 


EARL (Pulling oul hand to stroke her hair) Dow cry, 
Mollie, there’s nothing to cry about. 


HILDY How'd you get here, Earl? 


EARL Down the drainpipe. | didn’t mean to shoot him. You 
believe me, don’t you, Mollie? 


MOLLIE (Coming up) Of course | believe you. 
EARL | forgot to thank you for those roses. They were beautiful. 


MOLLIE That's all right, Mr. Williams... (70 Hildy) You'te 
a woman. You got to help us. You got to get him out of here, 
some place where | can take care of him. 


HILDY Stop screaming, Mollie, or we're sunk. I'm trying to 
think of something before those reporters get back. 


EARL [et em take me. It’s better that way. 
MOLLIE No—!'ll never let ‘em! 

/he door is tried outside. 

MOLLIE They'll get him! They'll get him! 
HILDY Ss/i! 

INT. CORRIDOR OUTSIDE PRESS ROOM DOOR 


CLOSE SHOT 
Endicott at door is trying to get in. 


ENDICOTT Whio locked the door? 


INT. PRESS ROOM 
BACK TO HILDY 


HILDY (Calling) Just a second, Mike—/( Whispering to 
Mollie) —Mollie, | got it! 





MED. CLOSE SHOT - AT DESK 
Hildy jumps in to the desk and opens it, turning to cry In 
a tense whisper to Earl: 


HILDY (in you get in this desk? 


INT. CORRIDOR 











CLOSE SHOT 
Wilson is there now, too, and he and Endicott are 
pounding on the door. 


WILSON What's going on in there? 


INT. PRESS ROOM 

HILDY, MOLLIE AND EARL 

Mollie and Earl are with Hildy in front of desk now. They 
are speaking in whispers. 

EARL What good'Il it do? 

HILDY We'll get you out in ten minutes. 


INT. CORRIDOR 
OUTSIDE DOOR 


ENDICOTT (pen up there, will you! 


INT. PRESS ROOM 

HILDY, MOLLIE AND EARL 

HILDY (Crying) All right—all right! 

MOLLIE (70 Earl) Go on! (Shoving him to desk) Please! 
EARL They'll find me anyhow. 


There is further and louder pounding on the door. Earl 
gets in the desk. Hildy and Mollie pull the roll-top down 
over him. 


HILDY (Calling) 1m coming! (70 Earl) Keep dead quiet. 
Don't even breathe. 


MOLLIE (70 Earl) I'll be right here. | won't leave you. 


INT. CORRIDOR 
OUTSIDE DOOR 


ENDICOTT (Giving door a terrific kick) Hey! 


INT. PRESS ROOM 
CLOSE SHOT - HILDY AND MOLLIE 


HILDY (70 Mollie) Mollie, drop down here! You've fainted! 
MOLLIE What's the idea? 

HILDY Never mind! Just play dead. 

Hildy rapidly unbuttons Mollies waist and throws it back. 


The kicking at the door continues. 


MED. SHOT 

Hildy rushes over to windows and pulls up the shades. 
Mollie is lying quietly on the floor with her eyes closed. 
Hildy rushes over to water cooler and gets a paper cup 
full of water. She throws the water in Mollie's face. 


MOLLIE ($))/u//ering) Hey— 
HILDY (/ercel)) Shut up, you! 
Hild crosses swiftly to the door. 
INT. CORRIDOR 

OUTSIDE DOOR 


The door opens in Endicott’s face and there is Miss John- 
son, quite cool. 


ENDICOTT kind of exclusive, ain't you? We got calls to 
make, you know. 

HILDY Run down and get some smelling salts, will you? 
WILSON Smelling salts! What's going on here? 

They catch sight of Mollie, stretched out on the floor. 
ENDICOTT Mollie Malloy—what happened to her? 


HILDY (4s Endicott and Wilson enter room) Came up 
here—had hysterics and passed out. I've been trying to get 
her to come to. 


INT. PRESS ROOM 

MED. SHOT 

Mollie is shaking her head. 

ENDICOTT She looks as though she’s going to come to. 
HILDY Give me a hand with her, will you? 

ENDICOTT Okay. (Lifling Mollie) Up you go, Mollie. 
Hildy and Endicott lift Mollie and seat her in a chair. Wil- 
son crosses lo his phone. 

CLOSE SHOT - WILSON AT PHONE 

WILSON (/1:/0 phone) City Desk. 


MED. CLOSE SHOT 
taking in Hildy, Wilson and Mollie and Endicott. 


ENDICOTT She'll be all right. (Crosses fo his phone) The 
Desk. 


WILSON (/1:/0 phone) Well, they surrounded the house, 
all right, only they forgot to tell Williams, and he wasn't there. 


MED. LONG SHOT - TAKING IN DOOR 
Murphy comes in. 


MURPHY (Seeing Hild), who has been fastening Mollies 
blouse) Hildy, | thought you were gone 


HILDY Well—I was going, but Mollie fainted away and | 
thought I ought to do what I could. 155 
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MURPHY Some Halloween goin’ on outside. The whole 
police force standing on its ear. 


Murphy crosses to his phone. McCue comes in. 
McCUE (Painting) What a chase! 
ENDICOTT (/1:/0 phone) No luck on Williams vet 


vou back. 


call 





He hangs up. 

WILSON (/):/0 phovie) Okay, later. 

He hangs up. 

MURPHY (/):/0 phone) Murphy talking. 

Schwartz comes In. 

HILDY Any news? 

SCHWARTZ \eah. | was never so tired in my life. 
He picks up his phone. 


McCUE (/1:/0 phone) Where? Harrison Street Station? All 
right, connect me. 


SCHWARTZ (/1:/0 phone) Schwartz calling... Out with 
Hartman’s deputies. I'm in a drugstore. You can't call me 
back because I'm going right on with them. 


He hangs up—puts his feet on the desk. 
CLOSE SHOT - HILDY AND MOLLIE 


HILDY Are vou all right now? 
MOLLIE Yeah. |'m feelin’ fine. 


MED. SHOT - GROUP 


MURPHY Sure, Mollie, vou never looked better in your life. 


MCCUE (71rning from phone) Yeah, hold the line. Hey, 
this looks good. An old lady just called the detective bureau 
and claims Williams is hiding in her cellar. Well—we've 
looked every other place. Want to go out on it? 


ENDICOTT Aw, nuts with chasing around anymore. | 
spent a dollar-forty on taxis already. 


SCHWARTZ | sav we don't go out anymore. Let Ear! 
Williams come to us. 


CLOSE-UP - HILDY 


HILDY A fine bunch of reporters. Biggest story in two vears 
and they're too lazy to go after it. 


MED. SHOT - GROUP 


ENDICOTT It’s easy for you to talk. You're retired. We're 
still working. 


McCUE Okay. (/ii/o phone) Forget it. (He hangs up) 


HILDY What's the matter with vou boys? Afraid it might 
rain? If vou want to go, I'll cover this end. 

MURPHY S.1\. Hildy. if | know vou, you sound pretty any- 
ious to get rid of us. Are vou trving to scoop us or something? 


ENDICOTT Something smells around here. If you ask me, 
Mollie gave her the story on how Williams got that gun. 
(Turning on Mollie) Did vou smuggle that gun into Wil- 
liams, Mollie? 


MOLLIE | didn't do nothin’. 

McCUE (Crossing to Mollie) Come clean, Mollie. 
Wilson, Endicott and Murphy follow McCue toward Hild: 
ENDICOTT Better let us in on it, Mollie. 

HILDY Aw. why don’t vou let her alone? She's ill 


MURPHY 0h. vou two are pals now—I think you're right, 
Endicott. Mollie did give her some kind of story. 


ENDICOTT | tell vou, it’s a screwy set-up. We better hold 
onto “em both. 


Al this point Mrs. Baldwin appears in the doorway. Hildy 
gasps and starts for her. 


MED. SHOT - AT DOOR 
Mrs. Baldwin is in a very righteous mood. 


MRS. BALDWIN \\e!!’ 


CLOSE SHOT - HILDY 
as she comes in to her. 


HILDY \lother' 


MRS. BALDWIN Don't you mother me! Playing cat-and- 
mouse with my poor boy! Keeping him locked up—making 
us miss two trains—and supposed to be married tomorrow! 





HILDY Mother, | can explain everything. I'll go with you in 
five minutes and— 


MRS. BALDWIN Jou don't have to go with me at all! Just 
give me my son's money and you can stay here forever as far 
as I'm concerned. Stay with that murderer you caught! 


CLOSE SHOT - REPORTERS 
as they get this. Reactions as they glance at one another. 


MRS. BALDWIN’S VOICE (Cov/inwing) Which one of 
these men is it? They all look like murderers to me! 
MURPHY Where does she get that stuff? 

SCHWARTZ Shall we tell her what she looks like? 


ENDICOTT Wait a minute! What murderer did you catch, 
Hildy? 





MED. SHOT - GROUP 
The reporters are looking intently at Hildy and Mrs. Baldwin. 


HILDY | don't know what she’s talking about. | never said 
any such thing. 


MRS. BALDWIN Jin) quoting my son, and he has never 


lied to me. 


The reporters move toward Hildy and Mrs. Baldwin. 
speaking simultaneously: 


REPORTERS | knew something stunk around here—Who 
savs she caught him—? What do vou mean she caught a 
murderer—? Ete. 


HILDY (Desperately) But | never said anvthing like that! 
MRS. BALDWIN Jes. \ou cid! 


CLOSE-UP —- MOLLIE 
MOLLIE She never told her that! 
MED. CLOSE SHOT - GROUP 


HILDY | sitid | was /ryinrg to catch one. (70 Mrs. Baldwin) 
You got it balled up, Mother. 


CLOSE SHOT 
taking in Mollie, with Murphy coming into scene to her. 


MURPHY Whit do vou know about it? How do vou know 
she didn't? 


He grabs her cruelly by an arm. 

MOLLIE Let vo! 

Endicott comes into scene. 

ENDICOTT Hold on to her, Jimmy—she's in with Hildy on 


this. 


CLOSE SHOT - HILDY AND MRS. BALDWIN 
Hildy tense with anxiety, her eyes on Mollie, off. Murphy 
comes viciously into scene to her and jerks Hildy by an arm. 


MURPHY Who vou holding out on? Come clean, or we'll 
make vou wish vou had— 


MED. SHOT 
as the rest of the reporters surround Hildy menacingly. 


ENDICOTT (70 /ild)) Hildy, are you gonna cross us for 


Walter Burns after the way vou told him off? 


WILSON Give in, Hildvy—vou can’t get away with it. 


CLOSE-UP - MOLLIE 
as she cries wildly: 


MOLLIE Wait! You stool pigeons! She don't know where 
Williams is. I'm the one that knows. 


SHOT OF REPORTERS 
as they turn on Mollie. 


ENDICOTT Whit do vou mean, vou know? 
They start for Mollie. 
MED. SHOT 


Mollie begins backing slowly around the table, away 
from them, toward the window. 


MOLLIE Go find out, vou heels! You don't think 'm gonna 
tell! 


CLOSE-UP - HILDY 
who has remained riveted at desk. 


HILDY [et her alone! She's gooty! 


MOLLIE AND REPORTERS 
Hemmed in by the massed reporters, she makes a sud- 
den lunge for the door. 


REPORTERS [ook out! Close that door! Ete.. Ete. 


hey split. some of them heading her off at door, others 


from opposite side of table. so that she runs back between 


window and table. 

McCUE You ain't gettin’ out o° here! 
ENDICOTT \ow. where is he? 

WILSON Where vou hidin’ him? 

MOLLIE | ain't gonna squeal! | ain't goin’ to! 


MURPHY (Leaiinig across table) Come on, vou! Before we 
slap you down, 


ENDICOTT Do vou want us to call the cops and have them 


give vou the boots? 
MURPHY Where is he. before we beat it out of vou? 
MOLLIE (Backing) Don't vou come near me, vou kidney foot! 


Murphy continues to advance on her. The reporters start 


Jor ber from the other side. Mollie snatches up a chair and 


swings it at the advancing circle of men. 


MOLLIE (\ il and blubbering) Let me alone or I'll knock 
vour heads off! 


ENDICOTT Put down that chair' 
SCHWARTZ (Get around 
MOLLIE (‘vill backing) No, vou don't! (A scream) Keep awav' 157 


get on the side of her. 
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WILSON Grab her! 
With a last, wild look at her encircling foes: 


MOLLIE You'll never get it out of me! (Hurls chair al 
them) V'\\ never tell! Never! 

She makes a desperate leap for the open window and dis- 
appears out. Her scream of terror is heard as she drops. 


THEN RUSH FORWARD TO: 

CLOSE SHOT - AT WINDOW 

as the reporters rush in and look out, an assortment of 
awed and astonished exclamations rising from them. 


CLOSE SHOT - MRS. BALDWIN 
She turns away from the window and hides her face in 
her hands. 


MRS. BALDWIN Jake me out of here! Take me—(4 
moan) Oh-h— 


She collapses to a chair: 
SHOT AT WINDOW 


McCUE (7irning) Get the cops, somebody. 
MURPHY (72177771772) Come on, fellas. 


They start in a rush for the door: 


MED. SHOT - AT DOOR AND DESK 
as the reporters rush out, and Hildy crosses, dazed, to 
the window. 


HILDY Gee! The poor kid. . . the poor kid. 


Reaching the window, she looks out. 


EXT. PAVEMENT 

SHOOTING DOWN FROM HILDY’S ANGLE 

The form of Mollie on the pavement below moves slight- 
ly in the moonlight, as guards rush into scene to her. 


VOICES (0/ guards rushing in) Get a doctor! Take her to 
the infirmary! She ain't killed —she’s moving! 


INT. PRESS ROOM 

SHOOTING INTO ROOM FROM WINDOW 

Hildy turns, shaken, back into the room from the window 
and sees advancing to her from across the room Walter 
Burns, a bouquet of orchids in his hand. Diamond Louie 
has entered with the Boss and stands leaning by the 
door. Mrs. Baldwin's face is still hidden by her hands. 


HILDY Walter! D-did vou see—/Gesturing back to win- 
dow) that? 


CLOSE SHOT - BURNS 
BURNS Yeah. Here, Hildy, | brought you some orchids for 
being a swell sport. (Hands her bouquet) Where is he? 


HILDY (1 nconsciously accepting the orchids) She jumped 
out of the window. 


BURNS | know. Where is he. | said? 


HILDY (7iriing fo look at window, off) Anyway, she’s not 
dead— 


Burns grabs her elbow and twists her around. 
BURNS (Come to, Hildy! Where've you got Williams? 


HILDY (S/il! absorbed in Mollie) Huh? Oh, he’s in the desk. 
(Half to herself) Thank heaven she didn’t kill herself, 


Burns instantly goes for desk. He quickly opens a drawer: 


BURNS What’ 


SHOT AT DESK 
Realizing he’s mistaken, he closes drawer and opens roll- 
top. He is unconscious of Mrs. Baldwin. 


EARL’S VOICE ()/1://led) Let me out. | can't stand it! 
BURNS (Bending fo reply) Keep quiet! You're sitting pretty. 


CLOSE-UP - MRS. BALDWIN 
looking up at Burns, off. 


MRS. BALDWIN What's the matter? 


MED. CLOSE SHOT - BURNS 

wheeling at the sound of her voice. 

BURNS Who's that’ 

Hildy comes in to him. 

HILDY This is Mrs. Baldwin—Bruce’s mother. 

CLOSE SHOT - MRS. BALDWIN 

looking up at them, off. 

MRS. BALDWIN \\hiat are you doing? 

BURNS’ VOICE shit up! 

MRS. BALDWIN | won't shut up! That girl killed herself. 
Oh-h, vou're doing something wrong. What's in that desk? 
CLOSE-UP AT DESK TAKING IN LOUIE AT THE DOOR 
Burns slams closed the desk and steps to Louie. 


CLOSE SHOT 


BURNS |.ouie, take this lady over to Polack Mike's and lock 





her up. See that she doesn’t talk to anvone on the way, 
CLOSE-UP - MRS. BALDWIN 
MRS. BALDWIN \\ hits that—what’s that? 


CLOSE SHOT - GROUP 
as Louie comes in to Mrs. Baldwin. 


HILDY Wait a minute, Walter. You can't do that! 


LOUIE //v/ending his hand as if to shake hands with 
Mrs. Baldwin) Mv name is Louie Peluso. 


( nluckily for ber she responds, only to find herself jerked 
fo her feet and spun around so that one of Louies arms is 
about her waist and the other hand over her mouth. Louie 
starts her to door 


BURNS Tell em it’s a case of delirium tremens. 


TRUCKING SHOT 
with them — Hildy catching up. 


HILDY Now. let go of her, Louie. Listen, Walter, this'll get me 
in a terrible jam with my fiancé and | don’t stand so well 
with him now. Don't worry, Mother, this is only temporary. 


Al the door, Louie gets Mrs. Baldwin out and disappears 
with her. Hildy starts after them. when Burns’ arm comes 
into scene. catching her. 


CLOSE SHOT - BURNS AND HILDY 


BURNS Where do vou think you re going? 


HILDY Let goo me! I've got to get Bruce out of jail! Oh, 
Walter, why did vou have to do this to me? 


BURNS /Scor7i/till)) Get Bruce out of jail! How can vou worry 
about a man who's resting comfortable in a quiet police station 
while this is going on? Hildy, this is war! You can’t desert now! 


HILDY Oh. get off that trapeze! (/ndicating desk. off) 
There's your story! Smear it all over the front page—Earl 
Williams caught by the Morning Post! And take all the cred- 
it—lI covered your story for vou and I got myself in a fine 
mess doing it—and now I'm getting out! I know I told vou 
that twice before today—but this time | mean it! 


BURNS You drooling idiot! What do vou mean, vou're get- 
ting out! There are 365 days in the vear one can get mar- 
ried—but how many times have vou got a murderer locked 
up in a desk? Once in a lifetime! Hildy, vou've got the whole 
city by the seat of the pants! 


HILDY | know, but— 


BURNS (/i//errupling) You know! You've got the brain of a 
pancake! That wasn't just a story vou covered—it was a revo- 





lution! Hildv! This is the greatest varn in journalism since 
Livingstone discovered Stanley for the Vew dork Herald! 
(Quickly closes the door) 

HILDY (Slight!) bewildered) Wait a minute 
Stanley who discovered Livingstone? 





Was t it 


BURNS Jon't get technical at atime like this! Do vou realize 
what you've done? You've taken a city that’s been graft-ridden 
for forty vears under the same old gang and with this varn 
you're kicking ‘em out and giving us a chance to have the same 
kind of government that New York’s having under La Guardia! 
We'll make such monkeys out of these ward-heelers next Tues- 
day that nobody Il vote for them—not even their wives! 


HILDY (/he fire upon her) Vd like to think. 


BURNS Well. think it then, because it’s true! We'll crucify 
that mob, We're going to keep Williams under cover till morn- 
ing so the Pos? can break the story exclusive. Then we'll let the 
Governor in on the capture—share the glory with him. 


HILDY //vcifed) | get it! 


BURNS Jou ve kicked over the whole City Hall like an apple 
cart. You've got the Mavor and Hartman backed against a 
wall. You've put one administration out and another in. This 
isnt a newspaper storv—it’s a career! And vou stand there 
bellyvaching about whether vou catch an eight o'clock train 
or a nine o'clock train! Still a doll-faced mugg! That's all 
VOU are. 





HILDY [et me get at that typewriter and I'll show vou how a 
doll-faced mugg can write! 


BURNS Attagirl! Why, they'll be naming streets after vou— 
Hildy Johnson Street! There'll be statues of you in the parks, 
Hildy. The radio'll be after you—the movies! (Slapping his 


fist against his open palm) By tomorrow morning I'll 


betcha there's a Hildy Johnson cigar! I can see the billboards 
now. Light up with Hildy Johnson! 


HILDY Whoa—wait a minute. We can't leave Williams 
here. One of the other fellows’ l|— 


BURNS We re going to take him over to my private office. 
(Turning) Where's our phone? 


HILDY Vhat one 





how you gonna take him? Thev'Il see him. 


SHOT AT TABLE 
as Burns gets phone and jiggles the hook. 


BURNS Not if he’s inside the desk. We'll carry the desk over. 
(Into phone) Give me Dutty! 

HILDY You can't take that desk out. It’s crawling with cops 
outside. 


BURNS We I! lower it out of the window with pulleys. Quit 
stallin’. 
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As Hildy seems abstracted: 

BURNS Iii lc! 

HILDY (Coming fo) Huh! 

BURNS (jet the lead out of your typewriter and start pound- 
ing out a lead, will you? Snap into it! 

HILDY How much do you want on it? 

BURNS A! the words you've got. 

HILDY (72:rving) Where's some paper? 

Goes oul of scene. 


BURNS (/7:/0 phone) Hello... .! Hello! 


SHOT AT DESK 
As Hildy comes in, going to desk, she turns to call back: 


HILDY (Gan | call the Mavor a bird of prey—or is that 
libelous? 


CLOSE-UP - BURNS AT PHONE 


BURNS (all him a love child, if you want to. (fo phone) 
Dutty! 


CLOSE SHOT - HILDY 

Having opened the drawers of Bensinger's desk, she is 
tossing play manuscripts, syringes, patent medicines and 
old socks into the air, in a frantic search for paper. 


HILDY (Calling fo Burns) How about the time he had his 
house painted by the Fire Department? 


CLOSE SHOT - BURNS 


BURNS Give him the works. (fo phone) Hello, Dutty, get 
set! We've got the biggest story in the world. Earl Williams 
caught by the Morning Post—exclusive! 


TWO SHOT - HILDY AND BURNS 
Hildy has unearthed a package of Bensinger's private 
stationery. She rises with it. 


BURNS (7) Hild)') Fine! (Into phone) Now, listen, Dutty— 
| want vou to tear out the whole front page . . . That's what | 
said—the whole front page! Never mind the European war! 
We've got something a whole lot bigger than that. Hildy 
Johnson's writing the lead and I'll phone it over to you as 


soon as she’s finished. (He starts to hang up. then thinks of 


something else) Oh, Duffy! Get hold of Butch O'Connor and 
tell him I want him to come up here with half a dozen other 
wrestlers—right away! Tell him we'll run his picture on the 
sport page for two weeks straight. What? I've got a desk I want 
moved. Never mind what desk! 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. STREET - NIGHT 

MED. LONG SHOT 

as the taxi darts through traffic, narrowly avoiding cars, 
trucks, etc., it comes almost head-on to an oncoming Caf. 


INT. TAXICAB - NIGHT - PROCESS 

CLOSE SHOT 

Louie, worried, ducks unconsciously. Mrs. Baldwin faints 
across his lap. 


EXT. STREET 

MED. LONG SHOT 

The taxi swerves just in time to duck the oncoming caf. 
As it starts forward again, a truck comes toward the cab, 
head on. 


INT. TAXICAB - PROCESS 

CLOSE SHOT 

Diamond Louie pushes Mrs. Baldwin into an upright posi- 
tion, takes a look through the windshield, sees the truck 
and gives a big “takem” and faints across Mrs. Baldwin. 


EXT. STREET 
MED. SHOT 
The truck and taxicab crash and the screen blacks out. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. PRESS ROOM - NIGHT 

CLOSE SHOT - HILDY 

at typewriter, smoke rising from her cigarette. As the 
CAMERA ANGLE WIDENS we see a fairly disheveled 
Hildy typing away furiously. 


BURNS’ VOICE (/7:/0 phone) The blackest cesspool in Am- 
erican city life!” Hold on, Duffy, I'll see if she’s got anymore. 
Burns comes into the scene, tears a page out of Hildys 


hypewriter. She inserts another one without noticing. 


MED. SHOT 
Burns goes back to the phone as Hildy continues to type 
furiously. 


BURNS (/1:/0 phone) Duffy—Dufty! (Clicking the phone 


furiously) Operator! Operator! Get me Duffy back. Somebody 


cut us off! 


ANOTHER ANGLE FAVORING DOOR 
as Bruce Baldwin enters. 


BRUCE Hild! 


BURNS What the devil do you want? Listen, Bruce, you 
can't come in here now! We're busy! (Suddenly, into phone, 
Where you been, Duffy? Stick around! What? What Chines: 





earthquake? The deuce with it... what's that? 


CLOSE SHOT - HILDY 
typing away madly. Bruce comes into the scene. 


BRUCE |1i\\\\' 
HILDY (Locking up. very casually) Hello, Bruce . . . 


She resumes her typing. then suddenly realizes the situa: 
tion and jumps up. 


HILDY BRUCE! How'd vou get out? 


BRUCE (/)e hands-off attitude) Not through any help of 


vours, Hildy. 

HILDY Bruce. | know, but 1 was in the biggest jam 
BURNS’ VOICE |1i|\\\' 

MED. SHOT 


As Hildy turns toward his voice, Burns, still with the 
phone in his hand, keeps talking to her. 


BURNS For Pete's sake. Hildy. they're waiting tor the rest of 


that storv! 


HILDY / Resigned!) Okay, Walter. (Sits down at her type- 
writer aga) 


CLOSE TWO SHOT - BRUCE AND HILDY 
Hildy begins typing again. 


BRUCE | waited and waited and then [| had an idea and 
wired Albany to send me a hundred dollars so | could get out 
on bail... (Desperately) | don't know what thev ll think — 
They sent it to the police station! 

HILDY (she barely stops (ping) We'll explain the whole 
thing to them. (Resumes hyping) 

BRUCE | know | got vou into this, Hildy, but it does seem to 
me that vou can’t care much for me if vou're willing to let 
me stay locked up tor two hours. 


HILDY Bruce. vou know I'm mad about vou and stop talk- 
ing like that. (Calling O.8. to Walter) Walter! 


CLOSE SHOT - BURNS 


BURNS (/):/0 phone) Take the President's speech and run it 
on the funny page... (72arns to Hildy, O.8.) What is it, Hildy? 
HILDY’S VOICE What was the name of the Mavor’s first 
wife? 


BURNS Jou mean the one who drank so much? Tillie' 


CLOSE SHOT - HILDY AND BRUCE 


HILDY Thinks. (she Apes furiously) 


CLOSE SHOT - THE DESK 
Its top opens slowly and Williams’ head sticks out. 


CLOSE-UP - BURNS INCLUDING DESK IN B.G. 


BURNS (Screaming) Get back in there, vou mock turtle! 
Ihe desk top falls. the fugitive disappearing within. 


CLOSE-UP - BRUCE 
turning around toward Burns. 


BRUCE Did vou sav anvthing, Mr Burns? 


CLOSE-UP - BURNS 
covering up, fast. 


BURNS \o—| wits just talking to one of the guvs at the 
office. (idicating phone in his hand) 


MED. CLOSE SHOT - BRUCE AND HILDY 

BRUCE (7/0 Baris) Oh. (Turns to Hildy) | wonder what's 
keeping Mother? She was supposed to come down and get vou. 
HILDY Oh. she was here. 

BRUCE Where d she go? 

HILDY (Out some place. 

She Aipes away. Bruce grabs her and stops her: 

BRUCE Hildy! Where’s Mother? 

HILDY Oh—Mother—she—I don't know where she went. 
BRUCE )id vou give her the money? 

HILDY No. | was going to give it to her—but she left hurriedls: 


BRUCE Then suppose vou give ve the money. Four hundred 
and fifty dollars. 


HILDY 0h). ves. Here it is. 


She gels the wallet. Burns comes into the scene and pulls 
another page out of her machine. 


HILDY Here it is. Bruce. One 
dred—and hity dollars. 


BRUCE ()r/)) Thank vou. 


four hun- 





two—three 








CLOSE-UP - BURNS 
watching this with a grin. 


MED. SHOT 
Featuring the threesome. 161 
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BRUCE (7/0 //i/d/y) And UI take that certified check. too, 
I've decided / can handle things around here... 


BURNS Come on, Hildy, we've got to keep going! Sorry, 

Bruce, but 

HILDY Just «a second, Walter. Here, Bruce, here’s the check 
Jand, oh, Bruce, here’s vour wallet. | got it back. 

BRUCE //ihiny it and surveying it coldly) You got it back. 

eh? There's something funny going on around here. 

BURNS //iii(\' 

HILDY All right. Walter. 


She sits down and begins to type. 


BRUCE | taking the nine o'clock train, Hildy. And vou 
can meet us at the station. 


HILDY Fine. 


She hypes aay. 


BURNS (Coming over lo Bruce) V\l see she’s there. Bruce, 
| promise Vou. 

BRUCE ()raimatically) It she’s not there, Mother and [ are 
leaving anvhow! 


But Hildy continues hiping and doesnt even get it 


CAMERA TRUCKS WITH BURNS 
as he leads Bruce away toward door. 


BURNS | know how vou feel, Bruce, but you've got to for- 
vive her. She’s only a woman, after all. 

BRUCE Suppose she is—I have teelings, too! Do vou know 
where I've been for the last couple of hours? Locked up ina 
police station and she didn’t move to do anything about it. 
BURNS s/s! /s' 


BRUCE And now | don’t know where my mother is. She mas 
be lost. 


BURNS [I] find her, Bruce, if | have to put every detective in 
the city on the job. Tell vou what— go over to the Missing Per- 
sons Bureau and describe vour mother What does she look like? 


BRUCE She's— well. she’s very motherly. That's about the 


best description | know. 
BURNS /\odding) Thats the kind of stuff they want! 


They go out the door. 


INT. CORRIDOR OUTSIDE DOOR 
MED. CLOSE SHOT 
as they come oul. 


BURNS 0h). Bruce, let me see that money Hildy gave vou, 


BRUCE The money? Why? 
BURNS Vhere’s a lot of counterfeit big bills going around. 
BRUCE (Worried) Gee! Take a look, will vou? 


He hands the money to Burns. Burns looks at it carefully 
and hands it back. 


BURNS (1). this is all right. Bruce. | just wanted to be sure. 
BRUCE 8:1). | want to be sure, too! 

INT. PRESS ROOM 

MED. SHOT 

Hildy is typing furiously. Burns enters, grinning, locks the 
door behind him and goes to phone and picks it up. 
BURNS (/)//0 phone) Duty. Good. Stick close. 

He turns and crosses quickly to look out the window. 


AT WINDOW 
Burns coming in to window. 


BURNS /Jespairingly) Now the moon's out! 


He turns away, crossing to the desk, the CAMERA 
TRUCKING with him. At the desk, he taps three times, 
being answered by three taps from within. 


BURNS Fine. Three taps is me. Don't forget! You're sitting 
pretty, now. Got enough air? 

He raises lop an inch or two and fans air in to Williams. 
BURNS Is that better? Now breathe deep! 

We bear an titake of breath from inside the desk. 
BURNS \ttaboy! 


He closes the desk and turns back to the table. As he passes 
Hildy. who is still hyping rapidly: 


BURNS (/ovking over ber shoulder) Vhav’s the stuff! Lam 
it into ‘em, Hildy. 


/ le jerks the sheet . from | lila ys machine. crosses to bis desk 
and picks up the phone. 


BURNS (/)//0 phone) Hello! Duffy, ready? Here we go! 


CLOSE-UP - BURNS 
reading from the page he has taken from Hildy’s type- 
writer. 


BURNS (/1:/0 phone) “ln the darkest hour of the city’s his 


torv— es 


INT. MAIN FLOOR CRIMINAL COURTS BLDG. 


| 
: 





LONG SHOT 

At the end ot the hall are glass doors through which can 
be seen a turmoil of activity in the street outside - news- 
boys, a crowd, and a mounted policeman or two. Bruce 
comes down the hall, his face set and angry. As he goes, 
he sees a sign set over a doorway in the hall. It reads: 
MISSING PERSONS BUREAU. He stops and enters. 


INT. PRESS ROOM - NIGHT 
CLOSE-UP —- BURNS AT PHONE 


BURNS (/1:/0 phone) Listen, did you impress it on Butch 
that | want him and his gang here right away? You did? Even 
minute counts. All right. (Puts receiver down on table) 
Duffy's getting old! 


CLOSE SHOT - HILDY 


HILDY Where's Butch? 
BURNS’ VOICE He's on the way. 


HILDY (Over ber (ping) He'd better hurry. The bovs'Il be 
coming back to phone. 


BURNS (Coming into shot lo peer over her shoulder) 
Well, keep going! We want an extra out on the streets before 
it’s too late! 


HILDY (Looking up suddenly) Where's Bruce? 
BURNS Bruce? Oh 
HILDY Whit tickets? 

BURNS Railroad tickets. 
HILDY Is he coming back here? 


BURNS )idn't vou hear him? Of course, he’s coming back 
here. Keep going, will vou? 


er—he went out to get the tickets. 





MED. SHOT 
as Burns leaves Hildy and goes over to desk and picks 
up his phone again. 


BURNS (/):/0 Phone) Dutty! 


EXT. CORRIDOR OUTSIDE DOOR ~ NIGHT 
CLOSE SHOT - BENSINGER 
Finding the door locked, he knocks. 


INT. PRESS ROOM —- NIGHT 


MED. CLOSE SHOT - BURNS AND HILDY 
as another knock comes, they take it big. 


HILDY (Culling) Who is it? 


EXT. CORRIDOR OUTSIDE DOOR - NIGHT 


CLOSE SHOT - BENSINGER 
BENSINGER \\ hisit’s the idea of locking this? 


INT. PRESS ROOM - NIGHT 

CLOSE SHOT - BURNS AND HILDY 
HILDY Jhat's Bensinger. That's his desk. 
BURNS (Il )ispering) What's his name? 
The door knob is rattled violently. 
HILDY bensinger—of the 7ribune. 


EXT. CORRIDOR OUTSIDE DOOR — NIGHT 
CLOSE SHOT - BENSINGER 


BENSINGER (pen this door! 


INT. PRESS ROOM 
CLOSE SHOT - BURNS 
He starts tor the door. 


BURNS ||! hiindle him. 
CAMERA TRUCKS WITH HIM to the door. 


BURNS The Jie. eh? Watch me' 
He opens the door: 


AT DOOR 


BENSINGER (41s be comes in) Ain't you got any more 
sense than to—/Sees Burns and is overcome) Oh, b-hello, 
Mr. Burns. Why, quite an honor having vou come over here. 


BURNS (Casall) Hello, Bensinger. 
BENSINGER PF: xctse me, | just want to 


He starts for the desk. Hildy's typing goes on, coming in 
over the scene. 


BURNS (Sfarting for the desk. suddenly blocking his 
Path) Quite a coincidence, my running into vou tonight. 
Isn't it, Hildy? 


HILDY’S VOICE \eli. 
BENSINGER How do vou mean? 


CLOSE-UP - BURNS AND BENSINGER 


BURNS | was having a little chat about vou just this after- 
noon—with our Mister Duffy. 


BENSINGER (/:ssaying a pleasantry) Nothing—ah 
detrimental, | hope. 163 
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BURNS | should say not! That was one swell story vou had 
in the paper this morning. 


BENSINGER (Deeply moved) Oh, did vou—care for the 
poem, Mr. Burns? 


BURNS /S/ariled) The poem? . .. The poem was great! 
BENSINGER (//inking at these words) Remember the 
ending? (And he recites) “—and all is well, outside his 
cell./But in his heart he hears the hangman/Calling and the 
gallows falling/And his white-haired mother’s tears...” 


BURNS (0: ¢7come) Heartbreaking! How would you like to 
work for me? 


BENSINGER \\hi:t’ 


MED. SHOT 
taking in table, Hildy typing there. 


BURNS (7 Bensinger) We need somebody like you. All 
we've got now are a lot of lowbrows. Like Johnson here. 

He starts shoving Bensinger away from the desk. toward 
the table. 


BENSINGER Seriously, Mr. Burns? 
Clinging to him, Burns takes him to the phone. 


BURNS (/1:/0 phone) Duffy! I'm sending Bensinger over to 
see you. (Looking up at Bensinger) Mervyn, isn’t it? 


BENSINGER \o. Roy. Roy \. 


BURNS (With a little laugh at his ou n forgetfulness) Of 
course! (/nto phone) Roy Bensinger, the poet. Of course you 
wouldn't know! You probably never heard of Shakespeare, 
either! Put Mr. Bensinger right on the staff. How much are 
vou getting at the 7ribune. Roy? 


BENSINGER Seventy-five. 
BURNS !'1! give you a hundred and a byline. 


ANOTHER ANGLE 
as Burns continues. 


BURNS (/1:/0 phone) Let him have everything he wants. 
(Puts down the receiver; turns to Bensinger) Now hustle 
and write me a story from the point of view of the escaped 
man. (Acting it oul) He hides, cowering . . . afraid of every 
light, of every sound . . . hears footsteps... his heart going 
like that... And all the time they're closing in. . . Get the 
sense of an animal at bay! 


BENSINGER Sort of Jack London style? 
TRUCKING SHOT 


BURNS P\actl\' 





Loads him hurriedly to the door 


BENSINGER | got my rhyming dictionary in—/(/ndicat- 
ing desk) 


BURNS (Geffing him to door) \t doesn't have to rhyme! 


CLOSE SHOT - AT DOOR 
as Bensinger turns there. 


BENSINGER (ice. I'm terribly grateful, Mister Burns. Do 
you suppose there might be an opening some time as foreign 
correspondent? | parley a little French, you know. 


Burns shakes hands with him and opens the door with the 
other hand. 


BURNS ||! keep you in mind. 
BENSINGER (Goinu) Au revoir, mon capilaine. 
BURNS (Never ata loss in any language) Bon jour! 


Continuing his French, he gets the door closed and re- 
locked and turns for the table. singing as he does so: 


BURNS J adamoiselle from Armentieres, parlay— 
MED. SHOT 


Burns returns alertly to table, not noticing that Hildy has 
stopped typing, and sits staring moodily before her. 


BURNS (/1:/0 phone) Duffy! Get this! 
CLOSE-UP - BURNS AT PHONE 


BURNS 4 rat from the 7ribune is coming over to get d 
job—Bensinger, the guy I told you about. Handle him with 
kid gloves. Tell him to get busy writing poetry... No, we 
don’t want him. Stall him along until the extra comes out. 
Then tell him his poetry stinks and kick him downstairs. 


He lays down receiver. 

WIDER ANGLE 

taking in Hildy. She looks up at him. 
HILDY (70 Burns) Double-crossing swine! 


BURNS You said it! But this'll teach him a lesson. He won't 
quit his paper without giving notice after this. 


Hildy doesn't bother to reply. She rests her chin on her 
hands and stares moodily ahead. 


BURNS Tear into it, will you? Don’t sit there like a frozen 
robin! 


HILDY [im finished. 
BURNS Finished! 











He grabs the last sheet of paper out of her hypewriter, kisses 
her and rushes over to the telephone. 


CLOSE-UP - BURNS AT PHONE 


BURNS /(/1:/0 phone) Duffy! All right—here we go! And get 
it out as soon as you can. I want this paper out on the streets 
in half an hour! (Reading Hildys copy) “So once more the 
Morning Post—" 


EXT. CRIMINAL COURTS BLDG. - NIGHT 

MED. SHOT 

Diamond Louie, bearing evidence of a mishap, his hat 
crushed, his face bruised and his clothes torn, comes 
running down the sidewalk and up the steps into the 
building. 


INT. PRESS ROOM - NIGHT 
MED. SHOT 
Hildy is up now, pacing. 


HILDY Bruce ought to be back by now. Walter, you're not 
trving anything again, are you? 


BURNS (Coming over to ber) Hildy, vou think I could? 
After this storv? (aking a flask from his pocket) Here! 
You re just nervous. 


Hildy takes the flask and takes a drink. There is a knock 
on the door. Burns takes the flask from her, restores it to 
his pocket and goes to the door: 


BURNS \\ hho is it? 

LOUIE’S VOICE It's me, Boss—Louie. 

BURNS (0pening the door) \t’s Louie! 

Louie slips in and Burns relocks the door. 

BURNS (Seeing Louies disarray) What's the matter? 
Hildy crosses to Louie. 

HILDY (frantically) Where's Mrs. Baldwin? 
BURNS What did you do with her? 

HILDY (Almost afraid to speak) What happened? 


CLOSE SHOT - THE THREE 


BURNS You been in a fight? 


LOUIE (S/i// out of breath) Down Western Avenue. We were 
going 65 miles an hour. You know what I mean? 


BURNS Jake that mush out of your mouth! 
HILDY Where's the old lady? 
LOUIE |'m telling you! 


CLOSE-UP - LOUIE 
as he gets breath and blurts: 


LOUIE We run smack into a police patrol. You know what | 
mean? We broke it in half! 


BACK TO GROUP 


HILDY (/\oaning) Oh-h-h ... was she hurt? 
BURNS \\ here is she? Tel! me! 
HILDY Louie! 


LOUIE |'m /e/ling you. Can you imaging bumping into a 
load of cops?! They come rollin’ out like oranges! 


HILDY (Seizing him) What did vou do with her? 


LOUIE Search me! When | come to | was running down 
35th Street. 


HILDY You were with her. You were in the cab, weren't you? 


LOUIE (Exposing his bruised scalp) Was \? The driver got 
knocked cold. 


BURNS Butterfingers! | give you an old lady to take some- 
where, and you hand her over to the cops! 


LOUIE What do vou mean, | handed her? The patrol wagon 
was on the wrong side of the street. 


BURNS Now everything's fine. She's probably squawking 
her head off in some police station. 


CLOSE-UP - LOUIE 


LOUIE | don't think she’s talking much . . . You know what 
I mean? 


He winks reassuringly. 
BACK TO GROUP 


HILDY (Paralyzed) Don't tell me—was she killed? 
BURNS (Hopefully) Was she? Did you notice? 


LOUIE Savy, me with a gun on my hip and a kidnapped old 
lady on my hands, I should stick around asking questions 
from a lot of cops! You know what I mean? 


Hildy sinks into a chair: 
CLOSE SHOT - HILDY IN THE CHAIR 


HILDY Dead... dead! That's the end! 
Burns comes into scene to her: 


BURNS It's Fate, Hildy. What will be, will be. 165 
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HILDY (Wildly) What am | going to say to Bruce? What'Il | 
tell him? 


BURNS [f he really loves you, you won't have to tell him 
anything. (Whacking her on the shoulder) Snap out of it! 
Would you rather have had the old dame dragging the whole 
police force in here? 


HILDY | killed her. I'm responsible. Oh-h. .. what can | do 
now? How can I ever face him? Oh, | hope he never comes 
back! 


She buries her face in her hands. 
BURNS [ook at me, Hildy— 
HILDY (Springing up) I'm looking at you—vyou murderer! 


BURNS If it was my own mother, I'd carry on. You know | 
would. For the paper! 


HILDY (Calling off to Louie) Louie, where'd it happen? 
I'm going out! 


MED. SHOT - GROUP 
The Post phone rings. 


BURNS (Grabbing Hildy) You stay here. I'll find out 
everything. 

LOUIE (70 Hildy) Western an’ 34th. 

Hildy jumps for the outside phone on the desk. 


TWO SHOT - INCLUDING BURNS AT PHONE AND 
HILDY AT PHONE 


BURNS (/):/0 phone) Hello—hello . .. 

HILDY (/1:/0 phone) Gimme Western four-five-five-seven. 
BURNS (Gvarded) Who? (Wildly) Hello, Butch! Where are 
you? 

HILDY (/1:/0 phone) Mission Hospital? Gimme the Receiv- 
ing Room. 

BURNS (/11/0 phone) What are you doing there? Haven't 
vou even slarled? 

HILDY (/1/0 phone) Hello—Eddie? Hildy Johnson. Was 
there an old lady brought in from an auto smashup? 


BURNS (/1:/0 phone) Oh, for— Nelling) H. Sebastian— 
Butch! Listen, it’s a matter of life and death! Listen! 


HILDY (/11/0 phone) Nobody? (Jiggles hook) Morningside 
three-one-two-four. 


BURNS (/1:/0 phone) | can't hear... You got who? Speak 
up! Awhat?... You can’t stop for a dame sow" 


HILDY (/1:/0 phone) |s this the Community Hospital? 
BURNS (//owling into phone) | don't care if you've been 


after her for six years! Butch, our whole lives are at stake! 
Are you going to let a woman come between us after all we've 
been through? 


HILDY (/1:/0 phone) Hello, Max. Hildy Johnson. Was there 
an old lady—? 


BURNS (/11/0 phone, drowning out Hildy) Butch! I'd put 
my arm in fire for you—up to here! (/ndicales up to where) 
Now, you can't double-cross me! . . . She does? All right—put 
her on. I'll talk to her... Hello! Oh, hello, Madam . . . Now 
listen, you ten-cent glamour girl, you can’t keep Butch away 
from his duty... What's that? You say that again and I'll 
come over there and knock your eye out! Hello? (7urning, as 
he hangs up) V\\ Rillem! V1 kill both of ‘em! (/n/o Post 
Phone) Duty! (70 the universe) Mousing around with some 
big blonde Annie on my time! 7ha/’s cooperation! (Scream- 
ing into phone) Duty! 


HILDY Shut up, will you? (//o phone) You sure? Nobody? 


BURNS (/1:/0 phone) Duffy!!! (Listening) Well, where is 
Duffy? (7browing receiver to desk) Diabetes! | ought to know 
better than to hire anybody with a disease. (7urning) Louie. 


MED. SHOT - GROUP 


BURNS (7) Louie) \t’s up to you. 

LOUIE (/oyally) Anything you want, Boss. 
BURNS Beat it out and get hold of some guys. 
LOUIE Who do you want? 


BURNS (S/arting for the door, followed by Louie) Any- 
body with hair on his chest. Get ‘em off the street-—any- 
where. Offer them anything—only get them. (Confidential- 
/) We've got to get this desk out of here. 


He unlocks the door. 

LOUIE You know me. The shirt off my back. 
BURNS You got plenty of money? 

LOUIE Sure, boss. 
BURNS | mean real money 
LOUIE | always have both. 


He goes out. 





not counterfeit! 


BURNS (Calling after him) And don't bump into anything. 
He relocks the door. 
HILDY |.afayette two-one-hundred. 


BURNS (/urning from door) That dumb immigrant’! 
flop on me. I know it. (Biffer/y) Can you imagine Butch 
doing this to me—at a time like this? 





CLOSE SHOT - HILDY AT PHONE, TAKING IN DESK 





Burns steps into scene. 


BURNS (C0 /identially) \f Louie doesn’t come back in 
five minutes, we'll get it out alone. There's millions of ways. 
We can start a fire and get the firemen to carry it out in the 
confusion. 


He crosses to the desk and inspects it. 
HILDY (/1:/0 phone) Ring that number, will you? 


BURNS (70 Hildy. oblivious of her telephoning) Come 
here. See if we can move it. 


HILDY (/1:/0 phone) Hello—hello! Is this the Lying-In 
Hospital? Did you have an auto accident in the last— 


BURNS (/i/errupling) Will you come here? 
HILDY (/1:/0 phone) Oh, | see. | beg your pardon. 


BURNS When I'm surrounded, with my back against the 
wall, you're not going to lay down on me, are yYou— 


HILDY \es. 
She jiggles the phone hook. 


BURNS (Going fo her) Hildy, you just can’t leave me out 
on a limb now. It—it wouldn't be cricket! 


HILDY | don't care what you say. I'm going to find Bruce's 
mother. (She jiggles the hook madly) Oh-h . .. (She hangs 
up) V'm going out and find her! 


Grabbing her hat and purse. she starts for the door: 

MED. SHOT OF HILDY, TAKING IN DOOR 

There is a loud knocking on the door. 

BURNS (Coming into scene afler Hildy) Dot open that! 


HILDY (4/ the door) Who says so? I'm going to the 
morgue—to look— 





She unlocks the door. 


CLOSE SHOT - AT DOOR 

as Hildy flings the door open, only to find the Sheriff, 
accompanied by two deputies - Carl and Frank - and 
surrounded by McCue, Murphy, Schwartz, Wilson and 
Endicott. 


MURPHY There she is! 
McCUE Si, Hildy... 


Hildy makes a decision and tries to push through them, 
hut the Sheriff grabs her and pushes her back. 


SHERIFF Just a minute, Johnson! 
HILDY Let vo o' me. What's the idea? 
McCUE What's your hurry? 


MURPHY \\e want to see you. 
Ihe deputies seize her: 

HILDY Jake vour paws off me! 
SHERIFF !lold her. boys! 
Burns comes into scene. 


BURNS (70 Sheri{/) Who do you think you are, breaking in 
here like this? 


SHERIFF You can’t bluff me, Burns. | don't care who you 
are or What paper you're editor of. 


HILDY (S/rieeling) Let me go! (Hysterically) Fellows, 
something's happened to my mother-in-law. 


SHERIFF Hang onto her! Keep her in here! 

MED. SHOT 

as Hildy breaks loose and retreats back into the room 
before Hartman and the deputies. 

McCUE We know what you're up to. 

ENDICOTT Probably goin’ out to get Williams. 
SCHWARTZ The door was locked. 

WILSON She and Mollie were talking. 


HILDY | don't know anything, | tell you. There’s been an 
accident. 
SHERIFF Johnson, there’s something very peculiar going on. 


HILDY You can send somebody with me if you don’t believe 
me! 


SHERIFF | wasn't born yesterday. Now the boys tell me you 
and this Mollie Malloy— 


HILDY Nobody's trying to put anything over on you. I'm 
getting out of here and you can't stop me! 


MURPHY (Coves inifo scene) You're not going anywhere. 
(lo the Sheriff) She's got the story sewed up, Pete. (/ndicat- 
ing Burns) That's why Burns is here. 


SCHWARTZ We re on to you, Hildy. Let us in on it. 
TWO SHOT - SHERIFF AND BURNS 


BURNS (Purring) If you've any accusations to make, 
Hartman, make them in the proper manner. Otherwise, I'll 
have to ask you to get out. 


SHERIFF (/0/)-cved. stammering) You'll ask me to what? 
BURNS (et oul! 


SHERIFF (70 deputies. off) Close that door. Don't let any- 
body in or out. 167 
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MED. SHOT - THE GROUP 


MURPHY Come on, Pinky! Give ‘em a little third degree. 
ENDICOTT Make them talk and you got Williams, Pinky! 


SHERIFF Johnson, I'm going to the bottom of this. What do 
vou know about Williams? Are you going to talk or aren't vou? 


HILDY What do | know about Williams? 

SHERIFF All right. bovs. Take her along. | got wavs of mak- 
ing her talk. 

The deputies seize Hildy. She struggles. 

HILDY Look out, vou— 

McCUE (\Nervousl)) What's the use of fighting, Hildy? 


Hildy manages to get in a few resounding smacks on the 
deputies’ faces. The reporters swarm around the strug- 
gling trio. There are shouts of: “1 got her!.” “No, you 
don tl,” “Aw, Hildy ....” etc. In the strugele, Hildy sud- 


dently drops her purse. It lands with a clank and comes 


open. A gun is revealed on the floor. Hildy picks it up. 
DEPUTIES Hey, she's got a gun! Look out, she’s got a gun! 
The deputies and reporters start to close in on her cautiously: 


HILDY (7rying to face in all directions) No, vou don't! 
Walter! 


BURNS \\ hat is it? Here! 


She tosses the gun to Walter, but one of the deputies inter- 
cepts the throu. 


SHERIFF Gimme that. 

He takes the gun from the deputy. 

CLOSER SHOT 

The Sheriff stands frozen, staring at the gun. 
SHERIFF (70 Hild) Where'd vou get this? 
HILDY I've got a right to carry a gun if I want to. 
SHERIFF Not /)is gun! 

Burns comes into scene. 


BURNS //asi/)) | can explain that, Hartman. When Hildy 
told me she wanted to interview Earl Williams, | thought it 
might be dangerous and I gave her a gun to defend herself. 


SHERIFF Oh. vou did! Well, that’s very, very interesting. 


This happens to be the gun that Earl Williams shot his wav 


out with! 
REPORTERS AD LIB What? What's that? Etc... 


BURNS (Adiancing on Sheriff) Are you trving to make me 
out a liar? 


MURPHY (Biller!) at Hild) It's the last time | ever trust a 
woman, Hildy. 


SCHWARTZ Maybe Williams was gonna be her best man. 
WILSON That's pretty rotten, Hildy. Crossing your own pals. 
SHERIFF (Showing up to Hildy; trembling) Where is Earl 
Williams? Where you got him? 

BURNS (8) 7:pathetically) You're barking up the wrong tree, 
Hartman. 


SHERIFF [1] give you three minutes to tell me where he is. 


HILDY He went over to the hospital to call on Professor 
Egelhoffer. 


SHERIFF (Ovi/raged) What? 
HILDY With a bag of marshmallows. 


The Sheriff stands silent—then hastily turns. 
MED. SHOT - GROUP AROUND HILDY 


REPORTERS AD LIB Come on, Hildy. Where is he?... 
This is a sweet trick, Hildy .. . | thought we were friends . .. 
Etc. (7o Sheriff) Look here, Pete! What about Mr. Burns? . 
Ask the mastermind! What's 4e doing over here? 


SHERIFF (Grabbing Burns’ arm) Speak up! What do you 
know about this? 


BURNS (Gently but firmly disengaging his hand) Mv 
dear Hartman! 


He moves casually to a post before the desk and maintains it 
MURPHY Can that! Where is he? 


BURNS (70 Sheriff) The Morning Post is not obstructing 
justice or hiding criminals. You ought to know that. 


SHERIFF No? Well— (7urning to Hild) Johnson, you're 
under arrest. (7urning to Burns) You, too, Burns. 


BURNS ((ai/i/)) Who's under arrest? You pimple-headed, 
square-toed spy—do vou realize what you're doing? 


SHERIFF |'!! show you what I’m doing. Burns, you're guilty 
of obstructing justice and so is the .orning Post. I'm going 
to see that the Post is fined ten thousand dollars for this. 


BURNS You'll see nothing of the kind, Sheriff. 


SHERIFF We'll just start by impounding the Pos? property. 
(Pointing to Bensinger’s desk, addressing Hildy) \s that 
vour desk? 


HILDY (/inping) No! 


BURNS (4/770s/ simultaneously) Yes! What are you afraid 
of, Hildv? I dare him to move that desk out of here. 











SHERIFF Oh. vou do, eh? (70 deputies) All right, boys. Con- 
fiscate that desk. 


Several of the deputies start toward the desk. 


BURNS (/iVing fo intercept deputies) Hartman, it you 
take this desk out of this building, I'll put you behind bars. 


SHERIFF You will. eh? Well, we'll see about that. (70 
deputies) Ml right, boys. Take it. 

BURNS | im warning vou—it'll be a Federal offense. (70 
deputy nearest him) And you'll be an accessory! 


SHERIFF We'll take a chance on that, Burns. (70 deputies) 
Go ahead, bovs. (7he deputies continue toward the desk) 


INT. CORRIDOR OUTSIDE PRESS ROOM - NIGHT 
MED. SHOT 

Flanked by two policemen, Mrs. Baldwin, disheveled, with 
her hat over one ear, is marching toward the Press Room, 
bound for vengeance. Bruce, considerably upset, is with 
her. As they reach the door to the Press Room, Mrs. 
Baldwin stops. 


MRS. BALDWIN Jou wait outside. Bruce. 
BRUCE But. mother 


MRS. BALDWIN (/77777/)') No! You'll weaken when you 
see that little Jezebel! I'm going to tell her what I think of her! 





She plumps her hat down more firmly on her head and 
marches into the Press Room followed by the two police- 
men. Bruce remains outside the door. 


INT. PRESS ROOM 

Taking in door as it opens and Mrs. Baldwin, followed by 
the policemen, comes in. 

HILDY (Leaping forward) Mother! 


MRS. BALDWIN (Pointing oul Burns to the officers) 
That man there! 


HILDY (Hugging Mrs. Baldwin) Mother! Oh, I'm so glad 
to see vou! Are vou all right? Tell me. 


Mrs. Baldwin indignantly shakes her off. 

SHERIFF What's the idea here? 

POLICEMAN his lady claims she was kidnapped. 
SHERIFF \\ hat’ 

MRS. BALDWIN They dragged me all the way down the 


stairs— 
SHERIFF Just a minute. Did—did—/ Points fo Burns) — 
this man have anything to do with it? 


MRS. BALDWIN He was the one in charge of everything! 


He told them to kidnap me! 

BURNS (4/7c2ed) Are vou referring to me, Madam? 
MRS. BALDWIN \ou know you did! 

SHERIFF What about this, Burns? Kidnapping, eh? 
BURNS /ownd-eved) Oh, trying to frame me, eh! | never 


saw this woman before in my life! 

MRS. BALDWIN 0h. what a thing to say! | was standing 
right here—after the girl jumped out of the window. 
SHERIFF [id vou get the Mavor? 

DEPUTY He's coming over. 


BURNS (70 J/rs. Baldwin) Now, Madam—be honest. If 
vou were out jovriding, drunk and got into some scrape, why 
don't vou admit it, instead of accusing innocent people? 


MRS. BALDWIN (Beginning fo doubt her senses) You 
ruffian! How dare vou sav a thing like that? 


HILDY Please, Mother, he’s just crazy! 
MRS. BALDWIN (/0 Sheri//) ll tell vou something 


more. I'll tell vou why they did it! 





BURNS (/idge/ing) Come on, Sheriff. We've got to get bail. 


MRS. BALDWIN (Cov/iniing crescendo) \ was in 
here—and thev had some kind of murderer in with them. 
They were hiding him! 


This is a bombshell. The room is electrified. 

SHERIFF Hiding him? In here? 

Murphy. followed by the reporters. comes into scene. 
MURPHY Hiding him where? 

HILDY \lother! 

REPORTERS Where was he? ... Where'd they have him?. . . 


Ete. 


CLOSE SHOT - BURNS 
at desk. 


BURNS (With superb indignation) Madam, you're a 
cockeved liar! And vou know it! 

lo emphasize his righteousness. he pounds on the desk 
three times. forgetting that that is his signal to Williams. 
hen, realizing what he has done. he gasps. 


MED. SHOT 
Burns advances from desk, the others retreating before 


him. 


BURNS (47:.\/o1s/\') Come on, Sheriff, we've got to get bail. 169 
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/bree answering knocks come from the desk. 


GROUP SHOT WITH DOORWAY IN B.G. 

They jump around to face the desk. 

SHERIFF (1) Dispering) What was that? 

REPORTERS AD LIB /le’s in the desk!— For the love 


of— He's in there! Ete. 

SHERIFF Aha! | “hough so! Stand back, everybody! 
DEUPTY |.ook out, Sheriff! He may shoot! 

SHERIFF Get your guns out! 

Ihe policemen and deputies get out their guns. 

HILDY He's harmless. 

SHERIFF Don't take any chances. Shoot through the desk. 
HILDY He can't hurt anybody. You've got his gun. 
MRS. BALDWIN (/a7ic-s/ricken) Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
BURNS Jou gray-haired old Judas! 

MRS. BALDWIN Let me out! Let me out of here! 


She streaks for the door, flings it open and goes. The 
reporters tear out of scene lo their telephones. 


SHERIFF (70 policeman) You stand there! 
MURPHY’S VOICE City Desk! Quick! 
SCHWARTZ’S VOICE Gimme the Desk! 
SHERIFF (70 another policeman) You there! 
ENDICOTT’S VOICE City Desk! Hurry! 
McCUE’S VOICE Gimme Emil... 


SHERIFF (70 @ Deputy, pointing with his gun toward the 
window) You cover the window. 


MURPHY’S VOICE Look out where you're pointing that 


gun! 


Ihe Sherif] draws bis men in around the desk. their guns 
drawn on it. 


WILSON’S VOICE Lemme have the Desk! Quick! 
MURPHY’S VOICE Hold the wire! I've got a flash for you! 
BURNS (7/0) //ilc/))) Call Duty! 

SHERIFF No, you don't! 

BURNS (70 Sheri//. furiously) Do you want to get us 
scooped? 

McCUE’S VOICE Emil? Hang on for a second. 


SHERIFF Now, then, everybody aim at the center. And when 
| say three— 


HILDY That's svurder' 


SHERIFF (Chaneing his mind) Ml right! Carl! Frank! One 
of vou get on each side of the desk. Take hold of the cover. 


They do. 


SHERIFF Now then! We got you covered, Williams. Don’t tn 
to move. Now! Evervbody quiet and ready for an emergency. 
I'm going to count three. 


SCHWARTZ Hold it! Something coming up. 
SHERIFF (One! 

ENDICOTT Hold the phone! 

MURPHY (/):/0 the phone) Vl have it ina minute. 
SHERIFF |\vo! 

WILSON (/1:/0 phone) Right away now! 


SHERIFF (Jirning back to desk) Everybody ready? All 
right. Now then, up with it. 


Two deputies raise the cover. Williams is revealed, cower- 
ing in the desk, his hands over his face. The Sheriff rushes 
on him, jabbing bis gun into him. 


CLOSE SHOT - SHERIFF AND WILLIAMS 


SHERIFF Got you, Williams! 
WILLIAMS (4 wail) Go on—shoot me! 


MED. SHOT 

as the police and deputies come in to assist the Sheriff. 
The reporters are telephoning in, the police shouting — all 
the voices mixing in, in incredible confusion, as the 
Sheriff rushes Williams to the door and takes him out. 


MURPHY’S VOICE fir! Williams was just captured in the 


Press Room of the Criminal Courts Building, hiding in a desk. 


OFFICERS AD LIB (4// /a/king al once) Grab him! 


That's him! Don’t let him shoot! Stick ‘em up! —Ete. 
CLOSE-UP - McCUE AT PHONE 

McCUE (/1:/0 phone)... Williams in a rolltop— 
CLOSE-UP - WILSON AT PHONE 


WILSON (/1:/0 phone) —nabbed Williams hiding 
ENDICOTT’S VOICE —found Williams’ hiding place. 
SCHWARTZ’S VOICE ile offered no resistance. 


CLOSE-UP —- McCUE AT PHONE 


McCUE (/1:/0 phone) Williams put up a desperate struggle 





but the police overpowered— 


CLOSE-UP - MURPHY AT PHONE 





MURPHY (17/0 phone) —tried to shoot it out with the 
cops but his gun wouldn't work, so— 


WILSON’S VOICE — trying to break through the cordon 


of police 





CLOSE-UP - ENDICOTT AT PHONE 


ENDICOTT (/1:/0 phone) Williams was unconscious when 
they opened the desk— 


CLOSE-UP - BURNS 
grabbing the Post phone. 


BURNS (72/0 phone) Duffy! The Morning Post just turned 
Earl Williams over to the Sheriff. 


CLOSE SHOT - THE SHERIFF 
coming in the door with two policemen and leaping to 
get the phone away trom Burns. 


MED. SHOT - BURNS AT PHONE, HILDY BESIDE HIM 


BURNS (/7:/0 phone) Dutty! 
The Sheriff and police come into scene. 


SHERIFF (/idicating Burns and Hildy) Put the cuffs on 
those two! 


Ihe police handcuff Hildy and Burns. 


ENDICOTT An anonymous note received by the Sheriff led 
to Williams’ capture. More later. 


He hangs up. 
CLOSE-UP - MURPHY AT PHONE 
MURPHY (/7:/0 phone) An old sweetheart of Williams’ 


double-crossed him. Call you back. 

He hangs up. 

MED. SHOT - TAKING IN DOOR 

REPORTERS Whiere’s that old lady? Hey, Madam! Where'd 
she go? Where's the old dame? Etc, etc. 


They run out after Mrs. Baldwin, the Mayor entering just 
after they go. Burns and Hildy, handcuffed together. 
stand near the Sheriff. 


SHERIFF (/7:/0 phone) Hello, girlie 


BURNS Hartman, you're going to wish you'd never been born! 





gimme Cooley. Quick! 


The Mayor comes into scene. 

MAYOR Fine work, Pete! You certainly delivered the goods. 
I'm proud of you. 

SHERIFF (Holding the phone) Look kind o' natural, don't 
they, Fred? 

MAYOR (Happily) A sight for sore eyes! 

SHERIFF (Rolling in catnip) Aiding an escaped criminal! 


And a little charge of kidnapping I’m looking into. (/ifo phone; 
suddenly) But that’s the jail! There must be somebody there! 


MAYOR Well! Looks like about ten years apiece for you 
birds! 

BURNS Does it? You forget the power that always watches 
over the Morning Post. 

MAYOR Your luck’s not with you now! 

SHERIFF (/1:/0 phone) Cooley? . . . | caught Williams sin- 
ele-handed—we re going to proceed with the hanging per 
schedule! 





He wiggles the hook for another call. 


BURNS (7) Mayor) You're going to be in office for exactly 
two days more and then we're pulling your nose out of the 
feed bag. 


SHERIFF (/1:/0 phone) Give me the District Attorney’s 
office. (70 Burns) Vl tell you what you 7! be doing—mak- 
ing brooms in the State penitentiary. (/n/o phone) Hello, 
D'Arrasty! This is Hartman. Come over to my office, will you? 
I've just arrested a couple of important birds and | want to 
take their confessions. 


He hangs up. Burns makes a sudden lunge for the Morn- 
ing Post phone and cries into it. 


BURNS (/1:/0 phone) Dufty! Get Liebowitz! 

MAYOR All the lawyers in the world aren't going to help you! 
BURNS This is the M/orning Post you're talking to! 
MAYOR (/:y:joy ing himself) The power of the press, huh! 


He laughs. Pinkus, the Governor's messenger, plentifully 
stewed, reels in the door. He approaches the Mayor and 
Sheriff, who have their backs to him. 


BURNS (4/ (he Mayor) Bigger men than you have found 
out what the power of the press is... Presidents! . . . Yes 
and Kings! 

PINKUS (W002); handing Sheriff the reprieve over his 
shoulder) Here's your reprieve. 





The Mayor and Sheriff spin around. 
MAYOR (111 @ panic) Get out of here! 
PINKUS Jou can't bribe me! 
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BURNS \\ hat’ this? 

SHERIFF Get out of here, vou! 
PINKUS | won't. Here's your reprieve. 
HILDY |i has’ 


PINKUS | don't want to be City Sealer. I don’t like seals 
anvhow. They smell. 


MAYOR Who is this man? 
SHERIFF (70 a7 officer) Throw him out, Frank. 


HILDY (Seizing Pinkus with her free hand) Who was brib- 
ing vou? 


Burns also seizes Pinkus, who is being pulled out of shape. 
PINKUS They wouldn't take it. 
MAYOR Jou re insane! 


BURNS (7ritmphant) What did | tell vou? An unseen 
power! (70 Pinkus) What's your name? 


PINKUS Silas F Pinkus. 


MAYOR You drunken idiot! Arrest him! The idea of coming 
here with a cock-and-bull story like that! 


SHERIFF It's a frame-up! Some impostor! 

HILDY Wait a minute! (70 the officers) Let go there! 
BURNS (70 Sheri{f and Mayor) Murder, uh? 
HILDY Hanging an innocent man to win an election! 
SHERIFF Vhat’s a lie! 

MAYOR | never saw him before! 

BURNS (70 Pinkus) When did vou deliver this first? 
HILDY Who did vou talk to? 

PINKUS They started right in bribing me! 

HILDY \\ho's “they?” 

PINKUS (/iidicating the Mayor and Sheriff) Them! 


MAYOR That's absurd on the face of it. Mr. Burns! He's 
talking like a child. 

BURNS (ut of the mouths of babes. 

MAYOR He’s insane or drunk or something. Why, if this 


unfortunate man, Williams, has really been reprieved, | per- 
sonally am tickled to death. Aren't vou, Pete? 


HILDY Go on, you'd kill vour mother to get elected! 


MAYOR That's a horrible thing to say, Miss Johnson, about 
anvbody! (70 Burns) Now, look here, Walter, vou're an intel- 
ligent man— 


BURNS (/iferrupling) Just a minute. (7o Pinkus) All 
right, Mr. Pinkus. Let’s have vour story. 


PINKUS Well, | been married for ten vears and— 
BURNS (/ii/errupting) Skip all that. 


MAYOR (Loudl)) Take these handcuffs off our friends, 
Pete. That wasn’t at all necessary. 


SHERIFF (Springing to obey) | was just going to! 
He gets the key from the officer. 


MAYOR Walter, I can’t tell vou how badly I feel about this. 
There was no excuse for Hartman to fly off the handle. 


SHERIFF (0 vlocking the handcuffs) | was only doing my 
duty. Nothing personal in it. 


They are set free. 
HILDY You guys better quit politics and take in washing. 


MAYOR (Looking over the reprieve) Sheriff, this docu- 
ment is authentic! Earl Williams has been reprieved, this 
Commonwealth has been spared the painful necessity of 
shedding blood. 


BURNS Save that for the 7rhune. 


MAYOR (70 Pinkus) What did you say vour name was— 
Pinkus? 


PINKUS That's right. 

He shows the Mayor a locket. 

PINKUS Here's the picture of my wife. 
MAYOR 4 very fine looking woman. 


PINKUS /\/)'s/eriously angered) She's good enough for 
me! And if I was to go home and tell my wife— 


MAYOR | understand perfectly, Mr. Pinkus, and as long as | 
am Mavor— 


BURNS Which ought to be about three hours more, I'd say. 


HILDY Just until we can get out a special edition asking for 
vour impeachment. 


BURNS And vour arrest. You'll each get about ten vears, | 
think. 


MAYOR Don't make any hasty decisions, Mr. Burns, you 
might run into a thumping big libel suit. 


HILDY You're going to run into the Governor. 


MAYOR (7ry ing fo brush it off) Now, my old friend the 
Governor and I understand each other perfectly. 


SHERIFF (£ager/)) And so do I! 
MAYOR (With superb contempt) So do you what, you 





hoodoo! (70 Pinkus, suavely) And now, Mr. Pinkus, if you'll 
come with us, we'll take vou over to the Warden’s office and 
deliver this reprieve. 


The Sheriff. Pinkus and the Mayor go out of scene. 


BURNS (Drecamily) Wait till those two future jailbirds read 
the Morning Post tomorrow. 


Walter turns to Hildy and they suddenly smile at each other 
HILDY How was that for a tight squeeze? 

BURNS [on't tell me vou were worried! 

HILDY Worried! | was petrified. Weren't vou? 


BURNS [h-uh. As long as we were in there together pitch- 
ing—they couldn't lick us. Well, it's been a lot of fun. 


HILDY In a way: 

BURNS (/<:/¢/s) | mean—working together. Just like the 
old days. The things we've been through, Hildy. 

HILDY We've certainly been in some swell jams. 

BURNS Remember the time we broke into the D.A.’s office. 
and copied Fifi Randell’s diary? 

HILDY Yeah. What about the time we hid the missing 
heiress in the sauerkraut factory? Six scoop interviews! 


BURNS Yeah—but that time we stole Old Lady Haggerty’s 
stomach off the Coroner's physician. We proved she was poi- 
soned, though, didn’t we? 


HILDY (Laughing) We sure did, but we had to go in hiding 
for a week. 

BURNS !n the Shoreland Hotel. And our only chaperone 
was the poor old lady's stomach. 

HILDY Don't remind me. That's how we happened to— 
She breaks off: There is a moments pause. 


BURNS Sorry, Hildy. | didn't mean to be making love to 
another man’s fiancée. 


HILDY That's all right, Walter. It's as much my fault as 
vours. 


BURNS (Glancing at the clock) Bruce is making the nine 
o-clock train. I told him you'd be on it—unless you want to 
write this story vourself, 

HILDY Well, if it’s my last story, I'd like it to be a good one. 
But—lI guess I can’t, Walter. 


BURNS Suit yourself, kid. This isn’t for me to decide. Of 
course, you could make a later train and still be in Albany 
tomorrow morning. 


HILDY Yeah. | suppose | could. But, Walter— 
BURNS He's going to have you the rest of his life. Hildy. 


Can't vou give me another hour? 
HILDY | don't know what to do, Walter. 
BURNS Pip « coin. 


HILDY All right. (Zakes coin from her bag) Heads | go— 
tails I stay to write the story. Ready? 


CLOSE-UP - BURNS 
gazing nervously at the hand holding the coin. 


BURNS Rex. 


CLOSE SHOT - BURNS AND HILDY 

She flips and catches the coin. She holds it tightly 
clasped in her hand, afraid to look. They stare at each 
other a second. 


BURNS /.\e7 01s!) Well—what is it? 
HILDY (4/091 breaking) What's the difference? I'm going 
to write that storyr—and vou know it! 


She puts the coin away without looking at it. Burns rushes 
fo her, tries to take her in his arms. 


BURNS Hild\" 


HILDY (Furiously) Don't touch me! I'm not doing it for 
vou! 


BURNS /So/i/)) Then why are vou doing it? 


HILDY Because I'm a newspaper woman, heaven help me! 


DISSOLVE TO: 

MONTAGE SHOTS 

INT. CITY ROOM 

Hildy typing away furiously. Copy Boy tearing sheets from 
her typewriter as she writes. Burns coming in and tearing 
sheets from typewriter. Linetype machines. Presses 
going. Headline: THE POST SAVES EARL WILLIAMS! 


DISSOLVE TO: 
INT. BURNS’ OFFICE 
Headline: POST SAVES EARL WILLIAMS! 


Over this sound of newsboys calling “Extra! Extra!” 


CAMERA DRAWS BACK to rest of story: 
“Impeachment Proceedings Launched Against Mayor for 
Attempting to Conceal Governor's Reprieve!” 


CAMERA DRAWS BACK FURTHER to the byline - “By 
Hildegarde Johnson. 


CAMERA DRAWS BACK STILL FURTHER to disclose 
Burns and Hildy looking at paper on Burns’ desk. 


BURNS (/):/husiastically) The greatest yarn ever written 
by anybody. My hat’s off to vou, Hildy! 173 
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HILDY (Griml)) Thanks. 

BURNS And what a way to quit. While you're still cham- 
pion! That's the way to leave, Hildy! 

HILDY Yeah. Only—only I'm not leaving, Walter. 


BURNS What do you mean? Bruce'll be waiting for you in 
Albany. 


HILDY No, he won't. | wired him that I wasn't coming. 
CLOSE-UP - BURNS 


BURNS Where'd you wire him? 

HILDY On the nine o'clock train. That's the one he took, 
isn’t it? 

BURNS Sure. 

MED. SHOT 


HILDY It's awfully clear now. Bruce needs a wife who can give 
him a home—and affection—and peace. | couldn't do that 
for him, Walter. I'm what you made me—a cheap reporter 
who'd give up her soul for a story! . . . Is that job still open? 


BURNS Both jobs are open, Hildy. The paper 
Mrs. Walter Burns. 


HILDY Thanks, Walter, but it’s no good. We tried it. 


BURNS Sure, it was good—it was wonderful! Only you 
expected it to be like other marriages. It can’t be like other 
marriages—we re different! We're a different world. Look at 
what we went through today. | wouldn't trade that for any 
honeymoon in the world. | bet you wouldn't, either. 








and being 





HILDY A fine honeymoon, with a murderer right in the 
boudoir! And that other honeymoon in a coal mine! 


BURNS That's what makes it romantic. Every other mar- 
ried couple goes away on a honeymoon and for two weeks the 
bride knows just where the groom is, and vice versa. But 
us—you never know where | am and I’m not sure where you 
are. That's romance! 


HILDY Well, maybe I'd like to know just once! 


BURNS Hildy, if that's what you want, all right. We'll even 
go to—how about Niagara Falls? 


HILDY (/eping) Niagara Falls! Walter, you don't mean that? 


BURNS Sure | do. And I'll tell you something else—I'd like 
a baby. 


HILDY Walter! 


BURNS Sure. | can’t last forever, | want a son | can train to 
take my place on this paper. 


HILDY What would you do if it was a daughter? 


BURNS Well, if she looked like you—Say! My brains and — 
your looks—that mightn't be such a bad combination. 


HILDY What's the matter with my brains? 


BURNS What's the good of arguing about something that 
probably doesn't exist? Look, Hildy, I'm proposing to you. 
What do you say? 


HILDY Well, I'd like to be ladylike and think it over. 
BURNS | don't want to rush you. Take a couple of seconds. 
MED. SHOT - AT DOOR 


Louie marches in with a judge, half-dressed. Louie has 
the judge in a tight grip. 


MED. CLOSE SHOT 


BURNS Hello, Judge! 


JUDGE This is an outrage, Mr. Burns! Sending a gunman 
to kidnap me! 


BURNS Now, wait a minute, Judge. This isn’t a kidnapping. 
You've got the legal power to perform a marriage ceremony, 
haven't you? 


HILDY What! 

BURNS Now don't argue, Hildy. (70 Judge) How about it, 
Judge? 

JUDGE \es, but— 


BURNS Then go ahead. Come on, Hildy. 


HILDY Nobody's going to rush me into anything! (As Louie 
sticks a gun in her ribs) You keep away from me! (But she’s 
scared) 


LOUIE All right, Judge. 

INT. CITY ROOM 

MED. SHOT 

Reporters are standing on desks to watch through the 
glass partition of Burns’ office. 

1ST REPORTER |'!! be doggoned! A shotgun marriage! 
2ND REPORTER Don't they usually keep the gun on the 


man? 


INT. BURNS’ OFFICE 
CLOSE SHOT - JUDGE 
reading the marriage ceremony. 


JUDGE (Continuing) —so long as you both do live? 
BURNS | will. 


GROUP SHOT 








Y AND WALTER 
GETHERA 


=4|LD 
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HILDY That's what he said the last time. Don't believe him. 


Judge. 


BURNS Hild\. from this time on, no tricks, no double-cross 
ing—evervthing on the level! 
HILDY You're not fooling anvbody. 


JUDGE (Continuing) Hildegarde Johnson, will vou have 
this man as vour wedded husband, to live together in the 
ordinances and estate of Matrimony? 


HILDY What would vou do with a gun in vour back? 
LOUIE (Poking her) Quiet! 
JUDGE Wil! vou love him, comfort him, honor and keep 


him in sickness or in health: 
HILDY If | know where he is. 
JUDGE — and forsaking all others, keep thee only unto 


him, so long as vou both do live? 

HILDY | will—if he will. 

JUDGE (70 Burns) Have vou got a ring? 
Burns starts searching his pockets, then, to Hildy: 
BURNS (//e akes ring off) How about Bruce's? 
HILDY Walter, vou can’t do that! 


BURNS Sure, | can. Look at the policy | gave him! (Placing 
Bruce’ ring on Hildy’s finger) With this ring | thee wed 
and with all my worldly goods | thee endow: And thereto | 
plight thee my troth. 


INT. CITY ROOM 
CLOSE SHOT 


REPORTER Sav. |’ surprised she got the ring back! 


INT. BURNS’ OFFICE 

CLOSE SHOT - GROUP 

JUDGE — pronounce you Man and Wife. 

Burns throws his arms around Hildy and kisses her: 
BURNS Hild), darling! 

HILDY \es— “Hildy, darling.” I’m just a fool. That's what | 


am. | know what it’s going to be like. 


BURNS [1 |! be heaven! 


HILDY Sure. heaven! You've probably thought up another 
coal mine to send me down in—to get a new story for your 


paper! 


Hildy turns over copy of the extra lying on Burns’ desk. 


CLOSE-UP - HILDY 
She stops cold. 





HILDY \\ alter! 


INSERT: 

NEWSPAPER - “COUNTERFEIT PASSER CAUGHT!” 
“Attempting to pass five hundred dollars worth of coun- 
terfeit money at the Union station, a man giving his name 
as Bruce Baldwin of Albany, New York, was arrested last 
night -" 


TWO SHOT - BURNS AND HILDY 


HILDY Counterfeit money! That's the money vou sent me, 
Walter! You—vou 


WALTER (Sfarting fo run) But. Hildy, listen 


MED. FULL SHOT 

Burns retreats from Hildy, she runs after him. He dashes 
through glass-paned door into adjoining office. Hildy 
throws her bag at him and it smashes the glass pane in 
the door. 





INT. ADJOINING OFFICE 

CLOSE SHOT - BURNS AND HILDY 

She is pursuing him around table similar to one in Burns’ 
office. 


BURNS But, Hildy—! can explain 
HILDY You—vou!! 


INT. BURNS’ OFFICE 
CLOSE SHOT - JUDGE AND LOUIE 


LOUIE | think it’s going to work out all right this time. 


FADE OUT 
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From 7he Front Page to His Girl Friday 


Charles Lederer (1910-1976) was one of a number of newspa- 
permen who, at the advent of the talkie, abandoned journalism 
for a more lucrative career as a screenwriter. He arrived in Holly- 
wood in 1931, where he worked first as a writer, and later, as a 
director. His screenwriting credits include Slightly Dangerous, 
The Spirit of St. Louis and It Started with a Kiss; he directed 
Fingers at the Window, On the Loose and Never Steal Any- 
thing Small. Lederer also produced and co-authored the hit 
musical Kisme?, which ran for a season on Broadway (1953— 
54), then adapted it for the screen in 1955. Known for his puck- 
ish and sardonic humor, Lederer had been an irregular member 
of the Algonquin Round Table and was a close friend of play- 
wright Ben Hecht, co-author with Charles MacArthur of 7he 
Front Page. 

When Howard Hawks decided to remake 7he Front Page, he 
hired Hecht after his first choice, Hearst journalist and screen- 
writer Gene Fowler (What Price Hollywood?), turned down the 
job. Ultimately, Lederer, who went on to collaborate with Hawks 
on the screenplays for / Was a Male War Bride, The Thing, 
Monkey Business, and Gentlemen Prefer Blondes—and who 
is credited for additional dialogue on the 1931 film version of 
The Front Page—wrote the new feature-length version of the 
play, at first titled 7he Bigger They Are, which evolved over 
three drafts into His Girl Friday.* It is unclear exactly when 
Hecht bowed out of the process and Lederer took over. 

Lederer’s first version (181 pages) was completed on June 20, 
1939; the second (177 pages), on July 3, 1939. The “final re- 
vised” version of His Girl Friday—published here—is dated 
September 26, 1939, and runs 191 pages. The substantial dis- 
crepancy between the page length of this version and the film’s 
running time (92 minutes) may be attributed in part to Hawks’ 
technique of overlapping dialogue. 

Although the action of His Girl Friday takes place largely in 
the press room, the film seems decidedly less stagey than the 193] 
adaptation, perhaps because it is not as faithful to the language 
and conventions of the play. In the film, the plot lines of the play 
intertwine with Lederer’s unabashed introduction of a classic nar- 
rative motif—two men competing for one woman's affections. Of 
course, the most significant shift from both the stage and screen 
versions of 7he Front Page to His Girl Friday was in switching 
the gender of Hildy, a conceit credited to Hawks. 

While Lederer, in all of these drafts, consistently portrayed 
Hildy as a character tough enough to hold her own against Wal- 
ter Burns, he depicted her as a more submissive (i.e., “femi- 
nine”) character in the first two. (After doling out his cash for 
the Williams exclusive, she appeals to Bruce, “Sweetheart . . . 
please don’t be angry.”) Conversely, the character of Bruce devel- 
oped from an insensitive bully to the pushover portrayed in the 
film by Ralph Bellamy, who specialized in such roles. In the first 
draft, for example, he introduces himself to Burns with the fol- 
lowing challenge: “My name is Bruce Baldwin, and I'd like you 


“Scenario was able to locate three extant drafts of Lederer’s script for the film; it's 
possible that the writer drafted other versions —Ed. 


to step out in the alley for just a few seconds.” The only charac- 
terization to remain fairly consistent throughout is Burns’, 
although his schemes for winning back Hildy are less subtle in 
the earlier drafts. (At one point in the first draft, he flatly in- 
forms Bruce, “Hildy’s realized our divorce was a mistake.”’) 

Both earlier drafts open in court with divorce proceedings— 
Hildy is filing against Burns on grounds of mental cruelty. 
(Interestingly, these two drafts also reveal that they have been 
through this routine—marriage, divorce, remarriage—three 
times.) In the final revised version, Lederer relegates the (one- 
time) divorce to backstory; the script begins with Hildy’s struggle 
to inform Burns about her imminent marriage. 

Two scenes from this script are omitted from the film: we 
never see Egelhoffer and the Sheriff reenact the crime with Earl 
Williams, nor do we see the car accident involving Louie and 
Bruce's mother. A handful of gags from this version of the script 
were also excised. In the restaurant scene, the waiter Gus slips 
rum into Burns’ and Hildy’s drinks, resulting in the two getting 
progressively tipsier as the scene progresses. Another reference to 
alcohol in the script—when Hildy realizes Bruce has left on the 
nine o'clock train and Burns hands her a flask—is also absent 
from the film. Their sobriety in the film might have something 
to do with the fact that journalists in the 1930s had protested 
against Hollywood's portrayal of reporters as a drunken, amoral, 
egomanical lot. In 1939, the Production Code Administration 
likely influenced the prologue tacked on to the film, which 
assures the audience that they “will see in this picture no resem- 
blance to the men and women of the press of today.” 

Doubtful about the film’s potential for popular success, 
Rosalind Russell hired a writer from her brother-in-law’s adver- 
tising firm to add one-liners to the dialogue. Many lines were 
improvised on set, including Cary Grant's remark about Bruce 
resembling “that fellow in the movies, Ralph Bellamy,” and 
Russell's “Keep your hands off me—what are you playing, 
osteopath?,” as Burns tries to persuade Hildy to have lunch. On 
the subject of Burns’ eligibility for a life-insurance policy, Grant 
ad-libbed the line, “I’m better than I ever was,” to which Russell 
retorts, “That was never anything to brag about.” 

The endings of all three drafts, and the film itself, differ con- 
siderably. In the first, Burns fakes an accident as Hildy starts off 
for Albany; thinking he is dying, she rushes to the hospital and 
confesses her true feelings. The second draft recalls the original 
ending of the play (and the 1931 film) by having Burns try to 
get her arrested for stealing the watch he has just presented to 
her as a going-away present. The film excludes the shotgun 
wedding of Burns and Hildy featured in the version of the script 
published here. In the film, Burns’ seemingly humble accep- 
tance of Hildy’s marriage leaves her deflated and in tears. But 
only briefly. In the film’s final scene, Burns phones Duffy to tell 
him not only that Hildy is coming back to the paper, but that the 
two are getting married. They head off to the altar by way of 
their next big story. The breaking news yields no surprise: Hildy 
is no “suburban bridge player”; she remains forever a “news- 
paper man.” —Alyssa Gallin 
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Woman’s Work 


The Proto-Feminism of 
His Girl Friday 


By Molly Haskell 





The marvel of His Girl Friday is that a newspaper comedy 
about two men—the big city editor trying to hold onto his 
suburbia-bound ace reporter-—could with so little alteration be 
turned into a divorced-lover comedy about a male editor and a 
female reporter, played respectively and unforgettably by Cary 
Grant and Rosalind Russell. The play, Ben Hecht and Charles 
MacArthur's 7he Front Page, had already been made into one 
film (1931; directed by Lewis Milestone) when Howard Hawks 
got hold of it. Supposedly the idea came to the director when, in 
a reading of the play, he had his female secretary take the part of 
Hildy. But the male buddy story is already a love story of the 
screwball variety —antagonism as a cover for attraction; they 
can’t admit how much they need each other—so it was not so 
much a stretch as a natural step into the third dimension of 
sexual relations, complicated and enhanced by the conflict 
between marriage and work for the professional woman. 

Indeed, His Girl Friday has become the classic version of — 
that conflict, copied and emulated in films like Broadcast News 
and / Love Trouble, or Jennifer Jason Leigh's pseudo Roz Russell- 
Katharine Hepburn brash suit-wearing reporter in Hudsucker 
Proxy. But this conundrum was peculiarly suited to the male- 
female cosmology of Howard Hawks, where the best woman was 
often an honorary male, and the highest accolade was that, in 
performing some task, she was “good”! Russell, quick-witted, 
resourceful and articulate, is repeatedly referred to as a great 
“newspaperman.” 

Whatever defects the Hawksian worldview may be held to 
have in its compensatory overvaluation of male heroics, its adoles- 
cent hierarchical rating of manliness, stoicism, professionalism, 
he has given us some of the most exhilaratingly rambunctious 
and assertive heroines in cinema. They have outlasted more pli- 
ant female characters, becoming prophetic representatives of a 
species of women who yearn for something beyond settling down 
and nesting, with or without marriage and family. 

In one of the great opening scenes in all of cinema, Russell's 
Hildy sweeps through the old familiar newsroom like a ship in 
full sail, waving the new engagement ring which she will dis- 
play triumphantly to her ex, editor Walter Burns. Like a bout 
between two prizefighters used to each other's moves but relish- 
ing the unexpected, their encounter is a veritable compendium 
of virtuoso acting, editing and mise en scene, in which two “old 
pros” play two old pros. The rhythm and timing of their moves 
and countermoves bring their past relationship into focus, and, 
in a series of gestural and verbal jabs, thrusts and parries, 
launch them afresh into battle. 
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As Hildy gets sucked into the maelstrom of her work and 
falls prey to Walter's killer charms, none of Hawks’ heroines 
speaks more gallantly to the conflict in certain women between 
a zeal for work and the socially conditioned yearning to be taken 
care of. Or between two kinds of husbands: the charismatic heel 
and the dull safe bet. 

Hawks of course tips the scales outrageously, making poor 
Ralph Bellamy’s insurance salesman not such a safe bet after 
all, but a Momma’s boy wimp who doesn’t know enough to 
come out of the rain. Rubbers and all, he is a sitting duck for 
a skewering by the utterly unscrupulous Grant. Replaying in 
more brutal terms the rivalry they acted out in 7he Awful Truth, 
Grant and Bellamy represent more than a simple contrast in 
type, or urban versus suburban. They prove conclusively that no 
marriage will give a woman everything, so it’s best not to count 
on it for the ultimate fulfillment. Grant will never reform: The 
famously interrupted honeymoon will always be a honeymoon 
interruptus; the fire, explosion, earthquake, scoop will always 
come first. No time out for smooching, pregnancy, garden club 
meetings, “normal” life. 

The script is by Charles Lederer (with uncredited work by 
Ben Hecht), a buddy of Hecht’s who contributed dialogue to 
the 1931 7he Front Page. Using most of the dialogue from the 
original, the script gains the rich layer of a love story while los- 
ing none of the play’s savagery and cynicism. The love story is 
played out against a prison backdrop and the lugubrious Ear! 
Williams-Mollie Malloy story, and so is itself tainted by the 
specter of corrupt newsgathering. 

With Hecht’s Nothing Sacred, it’s one of the few movies to 
really take on journalism’s greed and its shameless hunger for 
catastrophe. Hecht and MacArthur began their careers as re- 
porters in Chicago, an experience that furnished them with the 
material for this and other collaborations. The first film of 7he 
Front Page starred Adolphe Menjou as Walter Burns, in the role 
Osgood Perkins had played on the stage, and Pat O'Brien as 
Hildy (Lee Tracy on the stage). An interesting sidenote: Gable 
and Cagney were available and eager to do the film but producer 
Howard Hughes turned them down! (In all fairness, neither was 
a star at the time.) Then in 1974, Billy Wilder made one of his 
less successful comedies in a superannuated version of 7he 
Front Page with Walter Matthau and Jack Lemmon. 

Hawks, in 1940, shows himself very much in syne with 
Hecht’s vision, with the ambivalence toward the ruthless profes- 
sionalism of doing a job well. The hectic pace and the uncom- 
promising ruthlessness of Grant are very much at the heart of 
the film’s meaning: it’s wild, fun, breathlessly involving, but it 
also prevents you from ever stopping to wonder if what you're 
doing is right or ethical. Hawks’ version is the least sentimental, 
refusing to either condemn Grant's behavior or modify it. And 
Hildy herself, running after him in the film’s “happy ending,” 
bags in hand, accepts both the unreliable and the unethical side 
of Grant (though she is seen in some sense as a benign in- 
fluence) in return for the obvious highs of work and marriage.* 

Hildy is a heroine who /binks she wants what she calls “a 


*Not the ending of the script presented here, which is more in the spirit of the original 
play (see p. 177).—Ea. 


halfway normal life” only to discover she is something other 
than what she thought, so that what she wants in a mate must 
suit this other self. Thus His Girl Friday's most modern and 
contemporary aspect is that it imagines this new kind of mar- 
riage, one of mutuality, one in which the turn-on is work, one in 
which male and female do not occupy separate spheres but lose 
themselves (and their romantic self-consciousness) in a unify- 
ing, energizing and eternally engaging profession. 

The “halfway normal life” that a conventional love story 
might offer is limned in the first scene. When Hildy leaves Bruce 
at the door, he looks at her adoringly and simpers, “Even ten 
minutes is a long time to be away from you.” 

Having been roughed up in her relationship with the non- 
chivalrous Grant, she laps up this bit of faux-courtliness, reply- 
ing, “I can stand to be spoiled.” She is seen in close-up and in 
soft-focus, and we are given to understand this is what her idea 
of being a “woman” is—spoiled and petted and flattered, the 
object of romantic adulation. In the course of the film, she 
learns not that she has to be more of a man—indeed, her 
significant contribution to the hardbitten world of reporters is 
to inject a healthy dose of “female” consideration, conscience 
and humanity—but that she has to expand her definition of 
what it means to be a woman. Home is what she wants, but 
“home” is not a house in suburbia with a white picket fence 
and complete coverage but “at home” on the road with a guy 
who doesn’t offer much in the way of assurance or insurance; 
running down a story, holed up in some hotel room, lucky if 
they can sit still long enough to get room service. Being a jour- 
nalist and being a woman may require some juggling, but they 
aren't incompatible. 

Such are the vagaries of casting and moviemaking that if 
Hawks had gotten either of his first two choices for the role of 
Hildy—Jean Arthur and Irene Dunne—His Girl Friday would 
probably not have become the proto-feminist classic it is. Arthur 
and Dunne, enchanting as they are, are unimaginable as 
“newspapermen.” One would always feel with them the pull of 
domesticity, the appeal of traditional womanliness. They don’t 
have the size and heft, literally, to battle Grant on his turf on 
anything like equal terms. 

Russell, however, tall, dashing (physically and figuratively) 
in her stylish but occasionally cumbersome suit and hat ensem- 
ble (reportedly based on the look of newspaperwoman Adela 
Rogers St. John), is tailor-made for the part that she tailor- 
makes her own. There is a tomboyish lack of narcissism in her 
moves as she rushes into the street, lifting her straight skirt 
awkwardly. 

She was a “doll-faced hick” when Grant first plucked her 
from obscurity, became her mentor and taught her the trade— 
in other words, she had enough sex appeal to get his attention, 
but not so much that it interferes with her doing the job. . . and 
becoming very much an aggressive reporter in her own right. 
Despite the sexist implications in a title implying the subordi- 
nation of the female, His Girl Friday is one of the few Holly- 
wood movies of any era to celebrate the equality of the sexes. 
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PROLOGUE: 
Newsreel footage of Christchurch circa 1954. 


EXT. VICTORIA PARK/BUSHY TRACK - LATE AFTERNOON 
CAMERA CRASHES out of bush and races up a dark bushy 
track. 


CLOSE ON ... two pairs of feet running up the track, 
slipping in the mud . . . desperate. 


WIDE SHOT . . . reveals TWO GIRLS running up the track, 
distraught. 


JULIET HULME: nearly 16 - tall, blond and willowy, 
and 


PAULINE RIEPER: 16 - dark-haired, shorter and stockier 
than Juliet. 


It is 1954. Both girls are dressed in overcoats on a chilly 
winter day. They slip and stumble on the dirt track that 
winds up the steep Victoria Park hillside. Thick vegetation 
and overhanging trees give the path a tunnel-like feeling. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. OCEANLINER’S DECK - DAY 

BLACK & WHITE... 

Pauline and Juliet running... . this time they are happy, in 
holiday clothing, weaving around OTHER PASSENGERS as 
they race along the deck of an oceanliner. 


INTERCUT BETWEEN: 


EXT. VICTORIA PARK/BUSHY TRACK - LATE AFTERNOON 
Pauline and Juliet desperately scrambling up the track. 


AND 


EXT. OCEANLINER’S DECK — DAY 
BLACK & WHITE... 
Pauline and Juliet happily bounding along the ship's deck. 


They push past a group of PASSENGERS. Juliet waves and 
calls out. 

JULIET \uininy! 

The PACE of the INTERCUTTING between TRACK and 
SHIP, COLOUR and BLACK & WHITE, increases in rhythm. 
Pauline and Juliet run up toward a MAN and WOMAN 
(HENRY and HILDA) on the deck. 

JULIET \uiniiny! 

PAULINE \iuiiiny! 


CAMERA RUSHES toward Hilda and Henry (not seen 


clearly) as they turn to greet the two girls: 


CRASH CUT: 

EXT. VICTORIA PARK/TEAROOMS - DAY 

AGNES RITCHIE, proprietor of the tearooms at the top of 
Victoria Park, comes rushing down the steps toward 
CAMERA... her face alarmed. 


PAULINE (0.8.) (Panicked) \v's Mumm! 


Pauline and Juliet rush into CLOSE-UP . . . panting heavi- 
ly. For the first time we realise their clothes, and Pauline’s 
face, are splattered with blood. 


PAULINE (nicked) She's terribly hurt... 
JULIET ///)s/erical) Somebody's got to help us! 


CUT TO: 

SUPERTITLES ON BLACK: 

“During 1953 and 1954 Pauline Yvonne Parker kept 
diaries recording her friendship with Juliet Marion Hulme. 
This is their story. All diary entries are in Pauline’s own 
words.” 


INT. CHRISTCHURCH GIRLS’ HIGH ~ FOYER - MORNING 
MUSIC: “Just a Closer Walk With Thee,” sung by a HUN- 
DRED SCHOOLGIRLS. 


The school crest “Sapienta et Veritas” embossed in the 
lino just inside the entrance. 


Lisle-stockinged schoolgirl legs carefully walk around the 
crest... TRACK along with the schoolgirl legs. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. SCHOOL BUILDING/CRANMER SQUARE - MORNING 
HYMN CONTINUES OVER: 

TRACKING . .. with a row of schoolgirl legs, marching in 
a crocodile line across Cranmer Square. 


CRANE UP... . to reveal CHRISTCHURCH GIRLS’ HIGH. 
SUPER: “Christchurch Girls’ High, 1952” 


CREDITS BEGIN . . . GROUPS OF GIRLS, in heavy, 
pleated, over-the-knee school uniforms, wearing hats, 
gloves and blazers, flock through the school grounds. 


MISS STEWART, the headmistress, stands by the rear 
entrance, scanning girls’ uniforms as they enter. 


EXT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/BACK GARDEN - MORNING 
CLOSE ON... . Pauline Rieper's legs as she tries to hitch up 
her baggy stockings. She hops over a fence and hurries 
toward the school, which backs onto the Riepers’ garden. 


She carries a boy’s-style school bag on her shoulder and 





walks with a slight limp. 


EXT. CHRISTCHURCH STREETS - MORNING 
TRACKING . .. LOW ANGLE with the Hulme car coming 
toward CAMERA. 


INT. SCHOOL CORRIDOR - MORNING 

TRACKING . . . with Pauline’s striding feet down a 
crowded school corridor. CRANE UP. . . as she walks 
toward CAMERA. In contrast to the other girls, she is 
introspective and gruffly acknowledges her classmates. 


CUT TO: 

INT. SCHOOL ASSEMBLY HALL - MORNING 

The ornate wooden ceiling of the assembly hall. TILT 
DOWN .. . to a sea of schoolgirls singing the last verse 
of the hymn. Miss Stewart and the STAFF are standing 
on the stage, singing. 


LONG LENS into the crowd . . . Pauline is not participat- 
ing in the hymn. Her eyes look about uninterestedly. 
ZOOM IN ...on Miss Stewart glaring straight at CAMERA. 
Pauline mouths the last couple of words. 


The hymn finishes. 
MISS STEWART 5! 


Everybody sits. 


EXT. CHRISTCHURCH GIRLS’ HIGH/CRANMER SQUARE 
- MORNING 
The Hulmes’ car pulls up outside the school. 


CREDITS END 


WIDE SHOT .. . Juliet Hulme gets out of the car, followed 
by her father, HENRY. They walk into the school. 


CUT TO: 

INT. SCHOOL FRENCH CLASS - MORNING 

Class 3A are in the midst of a French lesson. All the 
class have name cards hanging around their necks 
denoting their chosen “French name.” MISS WALLER 
gestures at a screed of subjugated verbs scrawled on 
the blackboard. 


MISS WALLER The impertect subjunctive, like the imper- 
lect indicative, indicates action in the past. “W roulail quelle 


lai donnat de Vargent.” Translate, somebody... quickly’ 


A SCHOOLGIRL - LAURA - blurts out from the front of 
the class. 


LAURA “He wanted her to give him some money.” 


MISS WALLER (1/2077) Put your hand up! | will not have 


girls talking out of turn in my class! 

The door opens and Miss Stewart brings Juliet into the room. 
Ihe presence of the headmistress causes the class to stand 4/). 

MISS STEWART (ood morning. gels. 

CLASS (/1: ison) Good morning, Miss Stewart. 

The class sit 

MISS STEWART \liss Waller... class... this is Juliet 


Hulme. Juliet is joining us from St. Margaret's, and prior to 
that she spent some time at Queenswood in the Hawkes Bay: 


Juliet looks at Miss Stewart haughtily. 


JULIET | tm actually from England, Miss Stewart, 

MISS STEWART 0) course... Juliet’s father is Dr. Hulme. 
the Rector of the University. 

Miss Waller looks tmpressed. Pauline is quietly drawing 
horses at the back of the class. 

MISS STEWART Juliet’s travelled all over the world, and 
I'm sure she Tl be very eager to share her impressions of exot- 
ic Lands across the seas with the gels of 3A. VIE leave vou to it, 
Miss Waller, Juliet. 

iss Sewart leaves. Miss Waller smiles at Juliet 

MISS WALLER Jou) cin sil over here. Juliet. 

Wiss Waller gestures loa desk at the front. She gives Juliet 
ad cardboard name card 


MISS WALLER We use French names in this class. You 


cin choose vour own. 

Miss Waller returns to the blackboard and starts writing. 
MISS WALLER Now. irregular verbs in the present sub- 
junctive... “gail vienne™... 

JULIET Ixcuse me, Miss Waller... you've made a mistake. 


Wiss Waller Larns to Juliet—acho now has the name “An 
foinele” hanging around her neck. 

JULIET fe comlais qu'il vienne’® is in fact the spoken sub- 
junctive, 

MISS WALLER 11 is customary to stand when addressing a 


teacher... “Antoinette.” 


Juliet stands. 


JULIET You should have written cev/.” 


Miss Waller frowns, glances at the board, and hastily rubs 
aul the offending word 


MISS WALLER (/ihurrased mianble) OW | must have 
copied it incorrectly from my notes. 183 
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Juliet stands again. 


JULIET You don’t have to apologise, Miss Waller. | found it 
frightfully difficult myself... until 1 got the hang of it. 


Miss Waller turns to Juliet, ber face clouded with anger. The 
class looks terrified. 
MISS WALLER //ci/)) Thank you, Juliet. Open your text- 


- 


book to page 17. 


Pauline is smirking. 


CUT TO: 

INT. SCHOOL ART CLASS - DAY 

The teacher, MRS. COLLINS, comes in, carrying a pile of 
paper and a box of paints. She starts to distribute them 
around the tables. 


MRS. COLLINS Right. | thought we'd do some life draw- 
ing today. Pair off into twos and decide who wants to model 
and who wants to draw. 

Ihe girls around Juliet turn to each other, seemingly eager 
nol to be partnered with her. They pair off and Juliet is left 
alone. 


MRS. COLLINS 0h, Juliet... vou haven't got a partner. 


JULIET That's all right, Mrs. Collins. I'm sure | can manage 
without one. 


Mrs. Collins scans the class. 

MRS. COLLINS Pauline... are vou with anybody? 
Pauline shakes her head. 

MRS. COLLINS Good! You can come here and pair up 
with Juliet. 


Pauline reluctantly comes up to Juliet’ table. 


SERIES of SHOTS showing VARIOUS GIRLS sketching 
their partners. Most of the posing girls are seated in con- 
trived positions with rigid grins on their faces. Mrs. 
Collins patrols the class, commenting to different girls. 


MRS. COLLINS You might want to change the colour— 


make it a bit darker . . . that’s very nice, Joan. 


PULL BACK .. . to reveal Pauline’s “pose” . . . slumped in 
the chair, arms crossed, a sullen look on her face. She 
stares intently at Juliet, who is drawing furiously . . . but 
doesn't refer to Pauline at all. 


MRS. COLLINS Good heavens, Juliet! What on earth is 
this??? 


Mrs. Collins picks up Juliet drawing. It features an 
armoured knight on horseback, fighting a dragon. 


JULIET St. George and the Dragon. 
Mrs. Collins studies the detail in the drawing. 
MRS. COLLINS \\ here's Pauline? 


JULIET Oh, | haven't gotten around to drawing her yet. | 
was going to pop her on a rock, but I seem to have run out of 
room. 


Juliet glances at Pauline. 


JULIET Sorry! | don't know if you've noticed, Mrs. Collins, 
but I've actually drawn St. George in the likeness of the 
world’s greatest tenor—Mario Lanza! 

MRS. COLLINS Jes. | know it’s very clever, Juliet, but 
when I set vou a topic, | expect you to follow it. Now put that 
down and start again! 


Mrs. Collins moves on. Juliet looks up at Pauline rather 
grumpily. Pauline leans forward, an intense look on her 


face... 


PAULINE (1! Dispers) | think your drawing’s fantastic! 


CUT TO: 

INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/KITCHEN - EVENING 
CLOSE-UP . . . a newspaper is unwrapped, revealing a 
couple of fresh fish. 


HONORA RIEPER is standing at her sink bench. She is 
43 years old. Dark hair, going gray. A middle-aged 
woman with a kind face. 


Her husband, HERBERT, has just arrived home and is 
taking off his coat, looking at the mail, etc. He is nearly 
60... 15 years older than Honora. 


The Riepers’ house is clean and tidy. They are a lower- 
middle-class family on a modest income. 
HONORA Oh! ... Mackerel. We'll have them for lunch 


tomorrow. 


Herbert comes up bebind Honora, gives her a peck on the 
cheek and puts his hand on her bum. 


HERBERT [t's have ‘em now, while they're fresh, eh, 
Nora? 


Honora playfully shoves his hand away. 


HONORA 111 think you'll find our Mr. Bayliss is not too 


keen on seafood. I've got lamb chops in the ‘frigerator . . . 


Herbert sighs as Honora puts the frying pan on the stove. 


A young student boarder, STEVE BAYLISS, appears in the 


doorway, nervously clutching a record. 


STEVE Excuse me... would you mind if 1 put my new 
long-plaving record on? 





HERBERT \ou re partial to a nice bit of mackerel. aren't 


vou, Steve? 

STEVE Well... actually, ?'m not much of a fish man, Mr. 
Rieper. 

Honora glances at his album. 

HONORA Jou have been splashing out! 

STEVE Oh! ... I've got my board money . . . 

Steve starts fishing in his pockets. 

At this moment... Pauline comes into the kitchen, through 
the back door. She strides past Honora. Herbert and Steve. 
PAULINE (/37:¢/)//)) Hello! 

HONORA \ell? Tell us! How'd it go? 

Pauline disappears into the lounge. 

PAULINE /0..8.) (Calling) Got an A, Mum! 

Honora glows with pride. Steve is emptying his pockets on 
the bench. Honora pats Steves hand. 


HONORA Don't worry about it now. We'll sort it out after 
dinner. You go put your record on. 


HERBERT Doris Day! 
STEVE | think she’s very talented! 


INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/LOUNGE - EVENING 
CLOSE-UP. . . gramophone needle drops onto a record. 


FAST PULL-BACK . . . from the speaker as the opening 
notes of “Be My Love” by Mario Lanza burst out. 
Records from the cabinet lie scattered on the floor. 
Pauline is clutching a Mario Lanza album. 


Steve backs toward the hallway door, holding his Doris 
Day album forlornly. 


Herbert chuckles at him through the kitchen doorway. 


HERBERT (auehing) Ya gotta be quick in this house, 
mate! 


Pauline stares misty-eyed at the album cover. Herbert calls 
oul. 

HERBERT (0..8.) (Jongue in cheek) Hey! Isn't it that Irish 
singer... Murray O° Lanza? 

PAULINE (4yoyed) He's Italian, Dad! The world’s 
greatest tenor! 


Mario Lanza starts singing... Herbert comes into the 
lounge, miming the song with a limp fish. He gesticulates 
ina grand operatic fashion. 


PAULINE Stop it! You're spoiling it! Go away! 


She pushes Herbert out of the room, into the kitchen. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. SCHOOL GROUNDS - DAY 

It is the Phys Ed period and the 31 other girls of 3A are 
lying on their backs in the quad doing leg stretches to 
tinny music. MRS. ZWARTZ, the teacher, is patrolling the 
rows ot flexing bodies. 


MRS. ZWARTZ Lett. right... left. right... one and two 
and one and... 


Pauline and Juliet are sidelined on a bench. Pauline is 
writing in a textbook. She notices Juliet glancing at her leg. 


Juliet moves closer: 


JULIET Can | have another look? 


Pauline purses her lips and quickly pushes her left stock- 
ing doun ... She has a large ugly scar running up her left 
shin. from ankle to knee. 


JULIET That's so impressive! 
Pauline does not look convinced. 


JULIET (Conspiratorial) ve got scars... they're on my 
lungs. 


Pauline looks surprised 


JULIET | was in bed for months during the war, ravaged by 
respiratory illness. 


CUT TO: 

INSERT: 

INT. ENGLISH HOSPITAL ROOM - NIGHT 

Little 5-YEAR-OLD JULIET, alone in her hospital bed, 
coughing and looking miserable. 


JULIET 1/0.) Mummy and Daddy sent me to the Bahamas 
to recuperate. | didn't see them for five vears—but we're 
together now and Mummy's promised they Il never leave me 
again. 


INSERT: 

INT. HOSPITAL ROOM - NIGHT 

PULL BACK from littlke 5-YEAR-OLD PAULINE. She is 
lying in bed with a younger HERBERT and HONORA 
standing over her, looking very concerned. 


PAULINE 1/0.) | spent ages in hospital, too... with my 
leg. | had to have all these operations. 


EXT. SCHOOL GROUNDS - DAY 


PAULINE (steomvelitus turns vour bones to chalk. It took 
them two vears to drain all the muck out. 
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Pauline looks despondently at her leg. 


JULIET Cheer up! All the best people have bad chests and 
bone diseases! It’s all frightfully romantic! 


CUT TO: 

EXT. COUNTRY ROAD - DAY 

Pauline is furiously pedalling her bicycle along a country 
road. 


EXT. ILAM/DRIVEWAY - DAY 
LOW ANGLE .. . a tree-lined driveway. 


Pauline rides her bicycle up the drive. She pauses, wide- 
eyed. 


PAN TO... ILAM - a large stately house, set amongst 
beautiful gardens . . . 


Pauline puts her bike on its stand. She pulls the Mario 
Lanza album out of her bicycle bag. 


Pauline is about to approach the house when she 
glances across the garden, and is transfixed by an en- 
chanting sight: 


Juliet on a sunlit bridge that spans the llam stream. She is 
wearing a shredded chiffon dress, with a Christmas tinsel 
crown and a necklace made from tinfoil. Sunlight filters 
through the trees, lending Juliet a magical quality. She's 
casting flowers onto the water. Pauline stands transfixed. 
Juliet sees her and smiles. 


JULIET Hi, Paul! 


SUDDENLY! . . . an 8-year-old boy - JONATHON 
HULME - comes charging out of the bushes and lays 
into Juliet with a wooden sword. He is dressed in a 
“prince's” costume. 


JULIET Owww' 


Jonathon runs away. Juliet gives chase. yelling to Pauline. 


JULIET The evil Prince Runnymeade is escaping! Get him, 
Paul! 


Pauline joins in the chase after Jonathon. careening 
through gardens and bushes. 


Juliet and Pauline lose sight of Jonathon. They pause ina 


clearing. catching their breath. 
JULIET The blighter’s gone to ground! 
JONATHON J sicicia! 


Jonathon drops from a tree. onto Pauline. sending ber 


sprawling. He whacks her on the bottom with his wooden 
sword. 


JULIET God! Jonty! Jonty—stop it! Go away! We're not play- 
ing anvmore... goon, bugger off! 


Jonathon pokes his tongue at Juliet. turns and runs aia). 


Juliet offers her hand and pulls Pauline up. She pauses. a 


look of shock on ber face... 


Ihe Marto Lanza record lies broken on the ground. Pauline 
looks distraught. 


JULIET Oh. God... Piso sorry! 

PAULINE // psc/) It doesi’t matter. 

JULIET Of course it matters! It's Mario! 

INT. ILAM/LOUNGE - DAY 

CLOSE ON ... HENRY HULME - a 44-year-old bespec- 
tacled academic. He is sniffing, with a disdainful look on 


his face. He pulls a packet of mouldy sandwiches out of 
his jacket pocket. 


HENRY Whit on earth are these? 


HILDA HULME, elegant, 36 years old, is setting down a 
tray of tea on a small table. 


HILDA Thev re egg and salmon sandwiches... 1 gave them 
lo vou several divs ALO, 
HENRY | thought | could smell sulphur. 


HILDA God. Henry! You're hopeless! You can’t be trusted 
with something as simple as lunch. 


JULIET (0.8.) \Mother' 


Hilda looks up as Juliet bursts into the room from the gar- 
den, followed by Pauline. Hilda smiles at Pauline. 


HILDA Hlello 

JULIET Jonty broke Paul's record! 
HILDA ())). dear’ 

JULIET We must buy her another one! 


Juliet drops to the floor, hauling records out of the radio- 
gram cabinel. 


Pauline looks around, taking in the sumptuousness of her 
surroundings: ornate fireplace. patitings. antique furniture. 


HILDA Would vou like a cup of tea... Paul? 
PAULINE \0). thank vou. 


HILDA Well, Juliet’s told us all about vou. | hear you're ver 
fond of opera. 


before Pauline can reply, Juliet fans Mario Lanza albums 
across the floor: 








JULIET Which one shall we play? 


Pauline shrugs awkwardly. Henry looks up from his 
papers, rather annoyed at this intrusion. Pauline notices 
a row of beautifully sculpted Plasticine horses adorning 
the mantelpiece. 


Juliet puts a record on the turntable. 
HILDA Juliet... your father’s trying to study. 
JULIET Daddy can study while we're playing records! 


HENRY Why don’t vou go back outside, mmm? I'll be 
finished soon. 


The record drops on the turntable. The arm swings across. 


Henry and Hilda glance at each other. Henry silently 
gathers up his papers and leaves the room. 


The needle drops and Mario Lanza’ rendition of “The 
Donkey Serenade” booms into the room. 


SWIRLING CAMERA as Juliet takes Pauline’s hand and 
whirls her around, leading her into . . . 


INT. ILAM HALLWAY - DAY 

... the hallway, laughing and singing. Pauline stares 
wide-eyed as the wood paneling, carved sideboard and 
curved staircase flash past her eyes. 


“The Donkey Serenade” continues over a MUSICAL 
SEQUENCE: 


EXT. SCHOOL PLAYGROUND - DAY 
CAMERA RUSHES around a netball court as the class 
run about in the middle of a game. 


FAST TRACK IN toward Pauline and Juliet sitting on the 
sidelines, reading. Juliet laughs as Pauline reads to her 
from a Biggles book. 


EXT. IAM/GROUNDS - DAY 
Pauline and Juliet cavorting around bushes and shrubs, 
arms outstretched, acting like dogfighting aeroplanes. 


INT. LAM/DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

CAMERA MOVES around Hilda, Henry, Jonathon, Pauline 
and Juliet at the table, having an evening meal. They are 
all sipping soup. Silver glistens, crystal sparkles. 


Pauline watches Hilda out of the corner of her eye. She 
cocks her little finger in the same fashion as Hilda, and 
she spoons her soup up. 


INT. ILAM/JULIET’'S BEDROOM - DAY 
Pauline and Juliet kneading and shaping Plasticine with 
their fingers... 


PULL BACK to reveal sculpted horses, knights and drag- 
ons on the table top. 


EXT. LAM GARDENS - DAY 
Henry is showing TWO DISTINGUISHED GUESTS (a 
MAN and WOMAN) around the llam gardens, when 
Pauline and Juliet come bursting out of the bushes and 
run between them, dressed in medieval clothing. They 
vanish into the bushes again. 


EXT. CINEMA/STREET - DAY 
Pauline and Juliet rush out of the cinema in a state of 
high excitement. .. 


... FAST TRACK as they bound down the street, pirouet- 
ting and dancing as they pass bewildered PEDESTRIANS. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. COUNTRY ROAD - DAY 
FAST TRACK - CLOSE-UP. . . bicycle wheel spinning. 


Pauline and Juliet are pedalling their bicycles like mad 
down a narrow, tree-lined lane. 


“The Donkey Serenade” continues . . . 
They have a near-miss with an angrily tooting car. 


Pauline wobbles out of control! . .. She goes flying into a 
bush. 


“The Donkey Serenade” finishes abruptly in mid-verse. 
Pauline is lying on her back. 
Pauline’s POV .. . looking straight up into treetops and 


blue sky. Juliet’s face looms over, looking concerned. 


JULIET (Worried) Paul? Oh, God! Paul... 
right? 


are you all 


Pauline’ eyes are shut. She speaks with great effort. 
PAULINE (Gasping) | think I'm dying. . . 
JULIET (( pset) Don't. . . please! Please, don't! 


Dying breath escapes from Paulines mouth... she goes 
limp. 


Juliet shrieks! 


JULIET (Crying) Paul!!! 


Juliet collapses over Pauline’ body, crying. 


Pauline eves flick open! She sniffs and pulls a face. 
PAULINE Urrrgh! You've been eating onions. 


Before Juliet has time to react, Pauline pushes her off. gig- 
gling maniacally. She leaps to her feet and attempts to run. 


Juliet grabs Paulines cardigan, pulling her backwards. 187 
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JULIET Sou toad! 


Pauline sheds the cardigan and runs through the bushes, 
with Juliet in hot pursuit! 


RRRRIP!... Juliet tugs at Paulines blouse and the bittons 
pop off. Pauline is laughing too hard to run anymore. She 
pulls off her skirt and waves it around her head as she 
dances around the bushes. singing “The Donkey Serenade.” 


PAULINE /Sigig) “There's a light in her eve, Though she 
mav trv to hide it, She cannot deny, There's a light in her eve.” 
Now Juliet is cracking up at the sight of Pauline spinning 
around tn ber underwear, shoes and socks. 


Pauline circles around and around Juliet. singing. Juliet 
hurriedly starts undressing down to her underwear. 


Juliet giggles and starts jumping up and down. 


Pauline suddenly breaks into a rin and races through the 
bushes. Juliet follows. 


Both girls are screaming and booting loudly: 

Pauline and juliet burst out of the bushes and... 
PAULINE & JULIET (Siieine) “Her face is a dream, 
Like an angel T saw...” 

... dato field. They find themselves face to face with a 
FARMER, mending a fence. 

Without missing a beat, they continue singing... 


PAULINE & JULIET (Sieg) “But all that my darling 


can scream... 


... then break down into convulsive laughter. They turn 
and flee back into the bushes. 


ON THE SOUNDTRACK . . . Mario Lanza picks up “The 
Donkey Serenade” at the point that Pauline and Juliet 
stopped. The song builds to a rousing final chorus as. . . 


Pauline and Juliet collapse on the ground, rolling and 
tumbling in an embrace. 


As Mario sings the last exhilarating notes . . . 


CAMERA RISES UP VERTICALLY . . . up through the 
foliage .. . past the branches of a tree which abruptly 
BLOCK CAMERA. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. STREETS —- NIGHT 

The final “OLE!” from “The Donkey Serenade” resounds 
over a SHOT of Pauline cycling furiously through dark 
Christchurch streets. 


EXT. LAM - NIGHT 
TRACKING . . . down the drive as the dark shape of the 


llam house looms ahead. 


EXT. ILAM/SHRINE - NIGHT 
A corner of the garden . . . Moonlight glistens off the 
slow-moving stream. 


Three candles illuminate a little shrine, nestled into a 
flower bed in a remote corner of the llam garden. 


Bricks have been stacked to form a miniature temple, 
decorated with flowers and tinsel. 


Pauline and Juliet are kneeling on the ground, clipping 
pictures from film magazines. Clipped-out photos lie 
scattered about. 


Pauline holds James Mason's photo. 

PAULINE (/::raplured) | wish James would do a religious 
picture... he'd be perfect as Jesus! 

JULIET Daddy savs the Bible’s a load of bunkum! 
Pauline reacts with a degree of shock. 

PAULINE but. we're all going to Heaven! 


JULIET I'm not! Pm going to the Fourth World! It’s sort of 
like Heaven, only better because there aren't any Christians. 


Pauline gigeles. 
JULIET It's an absolute Paradise of music, art and pure 
enjovment. 


Pauline is entranced. Juliet plucks up some photos. 


JULIET James will be there... and Mario! Only thev'Il be 
saints. 


PAULINE ((G/ee//e) Saint Mario! 


Juliet places Mario Lanza’s photo in the shrine. 


JULIET Jo be known as He! 
PAULINE ic... 


Juliet places James Mason's photo in the shrine. 


JULIET | iin. 
PAULINE | lin... 


Juliet picks up a photo of Mel Ferrer and places it in the 
shrine. 


JULIET J hiis. 
PAULINE Jhis ... 


Juliet places Jussi Bjoerling’s photo in the shrine. 


JULIET Phat. 
PAULINE Jha... 














Pauline places the last photo in the shrine... Orson Welles. 
PAULINE |'. 


Juliet screws her face up and throws the Photo into the 
stream. 


JULIET Absolutely not! Orson Welles! The most hideous 
man alive! 

Juliet dramatically sweeps her hand over the photos in the 
shrine and bows her head 


JULIET We vive praise to... the saints! 
Candlelight flickers on Pauline enraptured face. 
Ihe crumpled Photo of Orson Welles Moats down the 


stream. With a sudden violent burst of sound. it is sucked 
into the weir: 


CUT TO: 

INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/LOUNGE - CHRISTMAS DAY, 1952 
CLOSE-UP... a Christmas present is torn open. . . fol- 
lowed by several more, in QUICK CUTS. Typical 1952 
presents. 


A Christmas tree adorns the Riepers’ lounge. Some sim- 
ple streamers and ornaments decorate the room. 


SUPER: “Christmas, 1952” 


Honora, Herbert, WENDY and Pauline are sitting on the 
floor, amid presents and discarded wrapping paper. 
GRANDMA PARKER is sitting in a chair. 


Pauline unwraps her present. . . a diary. Her eyes light 
up. Herbert leans over. 


HERBERT Hope it’s all right. It's from Whitcomb and 
Tombs . .. 


Pauline opens the diary. . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/PAULINE’S BEDROOM - DAY 
CLOSE-UP of the Jan. 1st page. Pauline’s pen starts to 
write... 


PAULINE (Diary 1/0.) | decided that my New Year's reso- 
lution is to be more lenient with others. 


CUT TO: 

INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/DINING ROOM - DAY 

The table is laid with plates of sausage rolls and sandwich: 
es. Pauline is laying napkins out. Steve Bayliss wanders in. 


STEVE Pikelets! Yum! 
PAULINE (4ppalled) Aren't vou going out? 


STEVE Not till two-thirty . .. 


He reaches for a pikelet-—Pauline pushes him away from 
the table. 


PAULINE {his is @ private function! Go away! 


Meve retreats, burt and confused. Honora brings in a plate 
Of SCONES, 


Ihe doorbell rings. 
HONORA Corie on! Sausage rolls. 
HERBERT /(.8.) Come on through. 


Honora and Pauline hurriedly work together, setting oul 
lates and cullery. 


HERBERT [ook who lve found! 


Honora whips off her pinny as Herbert leads Juliet into the 
dining room. 


HONORA Jello. Juliet. 
JULIET Hello, Mrs. Rieper .. . it's so nice to meet vou. 


Juliet shakes hands with Honora. 


CUT TO: 

LATER IN THE LUNCH: 

Herbert, Honora, Pauline and Juliet are sitting at the 
table, in the middle of lunch. 


JULIET And so, in a blazing fury, Charles runs Lancelot 
Trelawney through with his sword... leaving Deborah free to 
accept Charles's proposal of marriage! 


Honora and Herbert exchange a glance. Honora smiles at 


Juliet. 


HONORA | ve heard your mother on 3YA. The Woman's 


Session has lots of lively debate. 

JULIET Well. actually. Mummnv’s left that programme now .... 
she’s far too busy with The Marriage Guidance Council. 
HERBERT hey sound like a queer mob! 

PAULINE |):ic!! 

HONORA | wouldn't want my private business being dis- 


cussed with a complete stranger! 


JULIET Oh. no... Mummy's awfully good at it. 


INSERT SCENE: 

INT. MARRIAGE GUIDANCE - DAY 

SEVERAL QUICK SHOTS . . . of Hilda chatting to UN- 
HAPPY COUPLES as Juliet’s V.O. continues . . . 


JULIET 1.0.) She has deep discussions with unhappy 
couples and persuades them to have another go at it. In two 189 
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vears, she’s only had four divorces. She should really be work- 
ing for the U.N.! 


WALTER PERRY is now sitting across the table from Hilda. 
He is ruggedly handsome, in his mid-4 0s. 

WALTER My wife's blaming me . . . says it’s all my fault. 
HILDA And how do you feel about that, Mr. Perry? 


WALTER Please... call me Bill. | don’t know what went 
wrong. My wife feels . . . 


HILDA No... no... let’s talk about your feelings . . . Bill. 
The air is crackling with subtext. 

JULIET 1.0.) Mummy has a special technique called “Deep 
Therapy.” 


INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/DINING ROOM - DAY (CONT.) 


HERBERT Whiat’s that? 

JULIET I'm not sure . . . but it's proving to be very popular! 
Honora and Herbert exchange a glance. 

DING DONG! . .. doorbell rings. Honora gets up. 
HONORA Pat up, Yvonne. 


She leaves the room. Juliet raises her eyebrows at Pauline. 
who looks embarrassed. 


PAULINE (Quietly) It's my middle name. 

Herbert smiles at Juliet. 

HERBERT \vonne tells us you're good at making models. 
JULIET | adore anything to do with the arts. 

HERBERT We're pretty handy with model making, too, eh? 
Pauline looks down, cheeks burning. 


HERBERT | ve never cottoned on to Plasticine like you 
girls, but | enjoy making things out of wood. 


JULIET Are you a carpenter, Mr. Rieper? 

Herbert shakes his head. 

HERBERT | work at Dennis Brothers Fish Supply. 
Muffled voices from the hallway. 

PAULINE He's the manager! 


Honora leads a young man—JOHN—into the dining 
room. 


HONORA /(0..8.) This is the dining room... 


She smiles at Juliet. 


HONORA Do excuse us. 
She leads John back into the hallway. 


HONORA /0).8.) Breakfast is between seven and nine... 
the bedroom’s small, but it’s very clean and comfortable. 
Pauline scouls. 

HERBERT This story of yours—maybe the school newspa- 
per will print it when it’s finished. 


JULIET Actually, Mr. Rieper . . . it’s a novel, and we'll be 
sending it to New York. That's where all the big publishing 
houses are based. 


HERBERT (/aughs) Is that a fact! You'd better put me 
name down for an advance copy! 


Herbert chuckles. Pauline and Juliet look at each other with 
knowing smiles. 


PAULINE (Diary V0.) We have decided how sad it is for 
other people that they cannot appreciate our genius . . . 





CUT TO: 

EXT. COUNTRY ROAD - DAY 

TRACKING ALONG . . . past trees - with sunlight stream- 
ing through the branches. 


Pauline’s V.O. continues .. . 


PAULINE (Diary V0.) ... but we hope the book will help 
them to do so a little, though no one could fully appreciate us. 


The Hulmes'’ car is driving along a narrow, winding hill 
road on the way to Port Levy. 


EXT. WHARF — DAY 

SUPER: “Port Levy, Easter 1953" 

Juliet, in her swimming costume, runs to the end of the 
jetty and teeters nervously on the edge. Pauline fearlessly 
barrels past her and jumps in. 


SERIES of BLACK & WHITE “HOLIDAY SNAPS": 

Girls splashing in the water; Jonathon with ice cream 
smeared over his face; Henry paddling with trousers 
rolled up; Hilda on deck chair. 


EXT. PORT LEVY BEACH - DAY 
Pauline and Juliet are in the middle of building an elabo- 
rate sand castle. Juliet is working on a tower. 


LOW ANGLE... TRACKING IN TOWARD the castle 
gateway. 


JULIET Charles clutches his wounded shoulder as he gal- 
lops into the courtyard. 


ANGLE . . . from inside tower as Pauline looks in through 
the window. 


PAULINE Deborah awaits his return in their private 
boudoir at the very top of the tower. 


TRACKING from sand castle courtyard, up steps into 
lower. 


JULIET He smells her scent from 50 paces and urges his 
steed onward! 


CAMERA rushes into... tower bedroom... PANS from 
Pauline’s to Juliet’s face, peering in through windows. 


PAULINE He flings open the door and launches himself at 
the bed, ravishing her! 

JULIET God, ves! 

Juliet starts lo gigele ata private thought. 

JULIET (Gigg/ing) | bet she gets up the duff on their first 
night together! 


Pauline guffaws with delight. Jonathon is sitting nearby, 
digging a hole in the sand. 


JONATHON \Whiai’s “up the dutt’? 
JULIET Something vou wouldn't understand. 


Jonathon launches himself at Juliet, and they roll on the 
sand, grappling. 


JONATHON Jel! ie! im almost 10! 

JULIET You re eight and a half and incredibly stupid! 
Pauline is laughing happily. 

EXT. COTTAGE - DAY 


Hilda sits on a deck chair in front of the cottage, brushing 
Pauline’s hair. Henry is seated at a table, writing a letter. 


Juliet is lying on a towel, making notes in an exercise 
book. 


JULIET Mummy... Pauline and | have decided that 
Charles and Deborah are going to have a baby. An heir to the 
throne of Borovnia. 


HILDA Whit a splendid idea! 

JULIET We re calling him Diello. 
HILDA That's a good, dramatic name! 
JULIET Paul thought it up. 

Pauline beams. 

HILDA Aren't vou clever! There, all done. 


Pauline stands. Juliet touches Paulines hair. Hilda laughs. 
Henry is rifling through his briefcase. 


HENRY I lilda! | can’t find that letter from the High Com- 
mission. They want our passport numbers. 


JULIET (Surprised) Are vou going abroad, Daddy? 
Hilda scouls at Henry. 


HILDA \our father’s attending a university conference in 
England, darling. 


HENRY We I] only be away for a few weeks. 


Juliet looks at Hilda, a trace of panic across her face. 


JULIET (Worried) You're not going, are vou, Mummy? 
Hilda hesitates. 


HILDA Well... | thought | might. It's a long time for your 
father and | to be apart. 


JULIET But | should go, too! 

HILDA Darling, you've got school. You've only just settled in, 
JULIET }i1— 

Hilda suddenly stands. 


HILDA Who's coming to the shops? I need some cigarettes. 


Jonathon barrels out of the cottage. 


JONATHON \le! in coming. 
HILDA (0.5. Put on vour shoes, Jonathon! 


CAMERA MOVES IN .. . to Juliet’s distraught face. 
EXT. PORT LEVY HILLSIDE - EARLY EVENING 


Clouds swirling about the sky. 


A grassy hillside overlooking Port Levy bay. An island sits 
in the bay, bathed in the last rays of sunlight. 


Juliet is a tiny figure against the vast landscape. She runs 
blindly toward the edge of the hill. 


Pauline appears over the brow . . . the hillside is empty! 
She panics, running, calling out. 
PAULINE (|! o7riec/) Julie! Julie! 


Pauline finds Juliet curled up in a little ball. She is 
motionless. Pauline gently takes Juliet in her arms. Juliet 
is breathing heavily... she squeezes ber eyes shut, con- 
centrating hard—a look of desperation on her face. 


JULIET Look, Paul! 


Pauline looks about, but can see nothing but a scrubby 
hillside. She looks mystified. 191 
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PAULINE \\ iat’ 
JULIET It's so beautiful! 
PAULINE \\ }i:1177/ 


Golden light streams on Pauline and Juliet. Pauline looks 
up as the clouds above them open. Juliet stands as if ia 
france. She offers her hand to Pauline. 


JULIET Come with me. 


Juliet pulls Pauline up and hugs her as they walk for- 


ward. The barren landscape around Pauline and Juliet 
morphs into a beautiful garden... the Fourth World! 


EXT. FOURTH WORLD - DAY 

Pauline and Juliet are amazed! .. . They stand, holding 
each other's hand tightly. The world around them takes 
on a new form. 


The grass beneath their feet has become a well-kept 
lawn. They are surrounded by fountains and watertalls. 
Unicorns graze on the hillside . . . gigantic butterflies 
hover in the air. 


Pauline and Juliet walk about in wonderment. 


PAULINE (Diary \.0.) Today Juliet and I discovered the kes 
to the Fourth World. We have had it in our possession for about 
six months, but we only realised it on the dav of the Death of 
Christ. We saw a gateway through the clouds. Evervthing was 
full of peace and bliss. We then realised we had the kev... 


CUT TO: 

INT. HULMES’ CAR/COUNTRYSIDE - DAY 

As Pauline’s V.O. continues .. . CAMERA TRACKS IN 
SLOWLY, past Henry and Hilda, to a SHOT of Pauline and 
Juliet sitting quietly, staring ahead, blissfully. 


PAULINE (Diary 1:0.) We have an extra part of our brain 
which can appreciate the Fourth World. Only about 10 people 
have it. On two davs every vear we may use the key and look 
into that beautiful world which we have been lucky enough 
to be allowed to know of . . . 


EXT. COUNTRYSIDE - DAY 
WIDE SHOT ... the Hulmes’ car, a small speck at the 
BOTTOM OF FRAME, winding over the hills. 


Above . . . billowing cumulus clouds fill the sky. 


PAULINE (Diary 1.0.) ... on this Day of Finding the Kev 
to the Way through the Clouds. 


CUT TO: 
INT. ILAM/JULIET S BEDROOM - DAY 
CLOSE-UP . . . Juliet’s face twisted with pain. She gasps as it 


in labour. Short, harsh panting. Pauline looks panic-stricken. 
PAULINE Push! ... Breathe! ... Its coming! ... Oh, God! 


PULL OUT... to reveal Juliet lying on her bed, in child- 
birth pose. Her pregnant stomach is pushing at the seams 
of her school dress. 


Juliet wails . . . Pauline pulls out a pillow from between 
Juliet’s legs, her face a mixture of surprise and elation. 
PAULINE [1's a bov! Deborah... we've got a son and heir! 
Pauline hands Juliet the pillow. She cradles it in her army. 
JULIET | shall call him Diello. 

PAULINE You re such an incredible woman. 

JULIET | couldn't have done it without vou, Charles. 

INT. SCHOOL/ENGLISH CLASS - DAY 


“THE ROLE OF THE ROYAL FAMILY TODAY” - written on 
the blackboard. Mrs. Stevens is presiding over Form 4A. 


Juliet is standing at the front of the class, reading from an 
essay. 


JULIET... the Empress Deborah has the most enormous 
difficulty fending off her husband, who tries to have his way 
with her morning, noon and night. . . 

The class litters... they clearly want to laugh, but Mrs. 
Sevens § glare deters them. 


Pauline sits at the back, smirking. 
MRS. STEVENS //¢))) Thank you, Juliet! 


JULIET |. . However, the Queen’s biggest problem is her 
renegade child, Diello. He has proven to be an uncontrollable 
little blighter, who slaughters his nannies whenever the fanc\ 
takes him... 


MRS. STEVENS Jhiat’s enough, Juliet! 


Juliet stops and stands quietly. Mrs. Stevens rips the essay 


oul of her hand and waves tt under her nose. 
MRS. STEVENS | suppose this is your idea of a joke? 
JULIET No. Mrs. Stevens. 


MRS. STEVENS | suppose vou think it’s witty and clever 
to mock the Roval Family... to poke fun at the Queen and 
the Empire, with this... rubbish! 


Pauline leaps to her feet. 

PAULINE [1's not rubbish! 

MRS. STEVENS Si! down, Pauline! 

JULIET | really don't understand why vou are upset, Mrs. 











Stevens. | merely wrote an essay on the Roval Family as 
requested. 


Pauline points at the blackboard. 

PAULINE [1 doesn't say it has to be the Windsors! 

MRS. STEVENS /) ¢///77u) Sit down! 

Pauline sits down, looking victorious. 

MRS. STEVENS (7/6 Ji/ic/) \ girl like vou should be set- 
ting an example! To vour seat! 

Juliet starts coughing. Mrs. Stevens s face darkens. 

MRS. STEVENS Stop it. Juliet! 


Juliet continues coughing. She sits heavily. Pauline snorts, 
frying not to laugh. 

Juliet slumps over her desk, coughing . 
blood splatter her exercise book. 


Paulines smile vanishes. 


CUT TO: 

INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/HALLWAY - NIGHT 

Pauline is standing in the hallway, holding the phone to 
her ear. She slowly lowers it, her face shocked. 


PAULINE (icy 1-0.) Mrs. Hulme told me they had found 
out today that Juliet has tuberculosis on one lung. Poor 
Julietta. | nearly fainted when [ heard. | had a terrible job 
Not to crv. 


CUT TO: 

INT. RIEPERS' HOUSE/PAULINE’S SLEEPOUT - MORNING 
Pauline is lying in her bed looking depressed. She writes 
in her diary. 


PAULINE (Jiary \.0.) [spent a wretched night. It would 
be wondertul if | could get tuberculosis, too. 


Honora comes in with a breakfast tray: bacon and eggs. 
fea and toast. 


HONORA Coine on, sit up. 
PAULINE [in not hungry. 


HONORA You ve got to eat, Yvonne. You hardly touched 
vour dinner. 'm not having vou falling ill. 


PAULINE | just want to be on my own for a while. 


Honora starts to cut up a slice of bacon and offers it to 
Pauline. 


HONORA Jou may have forgotten that vou were once a 
very sick little girl, but | haven't! 


Honora holds up a loaded fork. Pauline reluctantly takes it 


.. globules of 


PAULINE [Do vou think Juliet could stay here while her 


parents are away? 
HONORA Juliet’s infectious ... she'll be going to hospital. 
PAULINE but she'll have no one to look after her' 


HONORA Iler parents won't be going overseas now . . 
they Il have to cancel their trip. Don't worry about Juliet. 


MATCH CUT TO: 

INT. CASHMERE SANATORIUM/JULIET'S ROOM - DAY 
The back of Hilda’s head rises through SHOT, revealing 
Juliet lying in a hospital bed, looking weak. Hilda has just 
kissed her on the forehead. Juliet is upset. 


HILDA It's not too late to cancel our travel arrangements 
... if that’s what vou want? 


Juliet tearfully shakes ber head. Henry is standing at the 
foot of the bed. hands behind his back. 


HENRY | sure you'll like it here... it’s very tranquil. 
HILDA | ve spoken to the Matron, and she promises to take 
special care of vou. 

HENRY And vou can carry on with vour studies while vou 
convalesce. 


Hilda touches Juliet’s hand. and leans forward ©... a con- 
cerned look on her face. 


HILDA It's for the good of vour health, darling. 


Juliet looks at her mother. eyes filling with tears. Henry pats 


her feet. 


HENRY Cheer up, old thing. . . four months will fly by in 
no time. 


CUT TO: 

INT. SANATORIUM/CORRIDOR - DAY 

Henry and Hilda walk up the corridor past sick patients in 
wheelchairs. 


EXT. SANATORIUM - DAY 
Juliet’s POV through the window . . . as her parents’ car 
disappears down the road. 


INT. SANATORIUM/JULIET'S ROOM - DAY 
Juliet watches them drive away, tears streaming down 
her face. 


HONORA (1:0) Juliet won't be allowed visitors for at least 
a couple of months. 


INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/DINING ROOM - NIGHT 
Pauline is unenthusiastically picking at her dinner. 193 
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HONORA | ve booked vou in for a chest X-ray... just to 
be on the safe side. 

Honora pops a couple more potatoes on Pauline s plate. 
Herbert glances at Pauline. 


HERBERT Thought I'd have a go at building the birdhouse 
on Saturday... anyone want to give me a hand? 


Pauline remains silent. 


HONORA You used to love making things with Dad, 


Yvonne. 
MOVE IN .. . on Pauline, who has not been listening. 


PAULINE (Diary \.0.) This evening | had a brainwave: 
that Juliet and I should write to each other as Charles and 
Deborah. 


INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/PAULINE’S SLEEPOUT - NIGHT 
Pauline is lying on her bed, furiously writing a letter. 


PAULINE (Diary \0.) | wrote a six-page letter as Charles 
and a two-page letter as Paul. 


INT. SANATORIUM ~ DAY 
Juliet lies on her bed, writing to Pauline. 


PAULINE (Diary \.0.) She has entered into the spirit of 
the thing greatly! 


As we listen to Juliet’s V.O., we see SCENES ot TB hospi- 
tal lite... the meals brought around... the dayroom. . . 
the DOCTORS. 


JULIET (/etfer V0.) My dear Charles, | miss you and adore 
vou in equal amounts and long for the day we will be reunit- 
ed, but as [| languish here, in this house of disease and 
decrepitude, my mind turns—with increasing frequency — 
to the problem of our son . . . 


INT. SANATORIUM/JULIET’'S ROOM ~ DAY 

Juliet sits at a desk, sculpting and painting a Plasticine 
figure of Diello. 

As her V.O. continues ... TRACK INTO a CLOSE-UP ot 
Diello’s tierce little face . .. 


JULIET (etter V0.) Mthough only 10, Diello has thus far 
killed 57 people and shows no desire to stop . . . it worries 
me, Charles. 


CUT TO: 
INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/ KITCHEN, LOUNGE - DAY 
CLOSE-UP of Pauline’s hand, writing a letter to Juliet. 


PAULINE (/.c//er \.0.) My dearest darling Deborah. Affairs 
of state continue to occupy my time. 


Pauline washes a pile of dishes in the kitchen. 


PAULINE (/e//er \.0.) | have to report that the lower class- 
es are terrifically dull. 


Pauline is sitting in the lounge, looking very bored during 
a game of Lexicon with Herbert, John and a new boarder, 
ROSS. Pauline is waiting for her turn, unaware that John 
is studying her from across the table. Her cards have the 
word PUTRID spelled out. 


PAULINE (/e//er \.0.) Only vesterday I was compelled to 
execute several peasants just to alleviate the boredom . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. SCHOOL/ART CLASS — DAY 

Pauline is hunched over a painting in the art class, daub- 
ing, great strokes of red paint onto a violent tableau of 
medieval carnage. 


PAULINE (/e//er V0.) . .. Diello insisted on coming along 
_.. in fact, he made such a fuss that I had to let him wield 
the ax himself. Heads did roll! Not just the prisoners, but the 
roval guard, my valet and several unfortunate onlookers 
copped it as well... 


IMAGES of Pauline’s painting: people being run through 
with swords, heads coming olf, etc. 


CUT TO: 
INT. SANATORIUM/ DAYROOM ~- DAY 
Juliet is sitting, writing in the sunny dayroom. 


JULIET (Jeter V0.) Oh, Charles... | am despaired enough 
to put Diello in the hands of the Cardinal, in the hope that a 
good dose of religion will set the young chap on the right 
path. 


REVEREND NORRIS Hello again... 


Juliet peers up at a DOG-COLLARED VICAR. She eves him 


coldly. 
REVEREND NORRIS How «re you getting on? It must be 


awfully hard being away from your school chums . . . I've got 
something here you might just like to have a look at. 


He hands Juliet a leaflet featuring a thin, withered figure 
ina great deal of pain. “JESUS LOVES YOU" is printed 
across the top. 


Juliet’ face hardens. 


REVEREND NORRIS | nfortunately, modern medicine 
can only go so far in combatting an illness like TB. And that’s 




















why I'm here . . . because with the power of God, miracles 
can happen. The Lord has said that those who have faith will 
be saved! Reach out, Juliet! Reach out for Jesus! 


During Reverend Norris’s speech ... CAMERA closes in 
to BIG CLOSE-UP of Juliet’s face. Reverend Norris's voice 
fades away... 


SUDDENLY!!! 


A silhouetted figure rises up behind Reverend Norris . . . 
a lumpy hand closes around his throat! 


REVEREND NORRIS Aaaaarghhh!!! 


Diello - the Plasticine figurine, now life-size - drags Rev- 
erend Norris off his feet and across the room. 


Reverend Norris kicks and struggles as Diello hauls him 
through the doorway onto... 


EXT. BOROVNIA CASTLE COURTYARD - DAY 
... a Scaffold in the town square of Borovnia. A medieval 
fantasy kingdom. NICHOLAS watches from a street corner. 


Reverend Norris is grabbed by two BURLY PLASTICINE 
GUARDS. They hold him down, his neck on a chopping 
block. Diello grabs a huge ax, swings it up above his 
head, and brings it crashing down onto. . . 


REVEREND NORRIS'S NECK!!! 


CHOP TO: 

INT. SANATORIUM/CORRIDOR - DAY 

CRASH! . . . swing doors burst open. Pauline hurries into 
the hospital corridor. Honora follows behind her. Within 
sight of the dayroom, Pauline breaks into a run, nearly 
bowling a NURSE over. 


HONORA Yvonne! 


INT. SANATORIUM/DAY ROOM - DAY 

Pauline rushes over to Juliet, who is seated by a window, 
knitting. They hug tightly. 

JULIET I'm so happy to see you! 


Honora hurries over. 


HONORA It's best not to get too close. Juliet’s still not a 
hundred percent. Hello, Juliet! We've bought you some fruit. 


JULIET Thank you so much! 


Juliet sits back in her chair. She holds Pauline’s hand. 
Honora admires Juliet’s knitting—a red cardigan. 


HONORA That's coming along well! 
JULIET (Pleased) \'m the Matron’s favourite patient and 


she’s shown me her special stitch! 
PAULINE | love the colour! 


Juliet smiles at Pauline. 


JULIET It's for you. 
Pauline squeezes Juliet’s hand. 
INT. JULIET’S ROOM - DAY 


Honora is looking at some mail on a small table. Pauline 
is sitting at Juliet’s bedside. 


HONORA Goodness me! What a lot of letters. Are your 
parents enjoying their trip? Oh. . . there’s a couple of un- 
opened ones, dear. 


JULIET (Sarcastically) I'm saving them for a rainy day. 
Honora gives her a sympathetic look. 


HONORA | know it’s hard for you being in here, but it is 
for the good of your health. 


JULIET (Bit/er!)) They sent me off to the Bahamas “for the 
good of my health.” They sent me to the Bay of bloody 
Islands “for the good of my health.” 


Honora looks startled at the outburst. 
JULIET |'m sorry, Mrs. Rieper... I'm feeling quite fatigued. 
HONORA We don’t want to tire you out, dear. 


Honora stands and picks up ber handbag. Pauline stands 
and Juliet grabs her hand. 


JULIET Can't you stay a bit longer, Paul? 

Pauline looks at Honora. 

HONORA We've got a tram to catch, Yvonne. 

Pauline hugs Juliet and reluctantly takes her leave. 

CUT TO: 

INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/PAULINE’S SLEEPOUT - EVENING 
CLOSE-UP . . . Plasticine figure of Nicholas. John’s hand 
comes into SHOT and picks the model up. Pauline looks on 


anxiously . . . the face of Nicholas bears more than a pass- 
ing resemblance to John, but he doesn't seem to notice. 


JOHN This is quite something . . . you're damn clever. 
Pauline beams. 


JOHN So... Deborah is married to Charles, and this chap 
Nicholas . . . is her tennis instructor? 


PAULINE Yes, but there’s nothing between them. Deborah 
would never go for a commoner. Nicholas has got his eye on 
Gina, an amazingly beautiful gypsy. 
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She gestures to a Plasticine GINA figure that is sitting on 
the shelf. 


JOHN Looks like you, Yvonne. 
Pauline beams. 


PAULINE Juliet made it! 


John smiles. 


JOHN This is really quite incredible. I bet you girls know 
the entire roval lineage for the last five centuries. 


PAULINE (hi, ves! [t's all worked out! 


John returns Nicholas to the shelf. placing him amidst a 


whole family of beautifully sculpted Plasticine figures. 
Pauline self-consciously returns to her sculpting, aware 
that Jobn is watching ber keenty. 


EXT. SANATORIUM/GARDEN - DAY 

Pauline is sitting cross-legged at the foot of Juliet’s bed. 
PAULINE /1W/ispers) You'll never guess what's happened! 
JULIET What?’ 

PAULINE John has fallen in love with me! 

JULIET That idiot boarder? 

Pauline beams. 

JULIET How do you know? Did he tell you? 

PAULINE Wel! .. . no. But it’s so obvious. 

Pauline giggles. Juliet turns away. 


JULIET (Siler) As that why vou haven't replied to my last 
letter? 


Pauline’ smile disappears. 
PAULINE No. silly. I'm just teasing. He’s only a stupid boy! 
CUT TO: 


INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/PAULINE’S SLEEPOUT - NIGHT 
Pauline is lying in bed asleep. 


Her door opens and John stands tentatively in the door- 
way. He is wearing stripey pyjamas. 

JOHN (Loud whisper) Yvonne! 

Pauline sits up, groggily flicking on a bedside light. 
PAULINE Whaddya want? 


John puts bis fingers to his lips to shush her. 


JOHN (Whispers) | can't sleep . .. can I borrow a book? 
PAULINE (Wispers) Shut the door. 


Jobn tiptoes across to the bookshelf. He pulls a book out. . 


‘Girls’ Own Annual 1951.~ 
JOHN This looks interesting. 


Pauline gives him a dubious look from her bed. 


Jobn stands shivering, flicking through the annual. 


JOHN These knitting patterns look damn complicated. 
Have vou tried the tea cosy? 


Pauline shakes ber head and looks on as John continues 
to thumb awkwardly through the book, his shivers in- 
creasing. 


He glances at Pauline nervously: 


JOHN It's damn cold, isn’t it? Do you think | could hop 
into bed for a moment. . . just to warm up? My feet are like 
iceblocks. 


PAULINE You should have worn your slippers. 
JOHN Come on, Yvonne, I'll catch me death! 
Pauline rolls to one side. 


PAULINE Just for a minute. 


Jobn climbs into bed beside Pauline and pulls the blan- 


kets up around bis chin. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE - NIGHT 
Midnight at 31 Gloucester St. All the lights are out. 


PAULINE (Diary 1.0.) To think that so much could 
happen in so little time, caused by so few. A terrible tragedy 
has occurred . . . 


INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/PAULINE’S SLEEPOUT - NIGHT 
Pauline is lying in bed. The lights are off. 


PAULINE (/heatrical voice) “Now, gels . .. iLisn't 000, it's 
eee,” and she goes .. .“eeeeee” as if someone was jabbing a 
pin into her! Silly old trout! 


PULL OUT during Pauline’s V.O. . . . to reveal John lying 
in bed beside her. He cuddles up to her. 


JOHN | love you, Yvonne. 
Pauline continues, oblivious to his attentions. 


PAULINE And then in history, we've got this senile old 
bat, who goes... (Squawky voice) “And Charles the Second 
met Nell Gwynn aboard a boat and he was a wealthy young 
prince and she was a pretty young thing and these things do 
happen...” (Normal voice) God! It’s no wonder | don’t ex- 
cel in history! 


JOHN 10 you love me as much as I love you? 





PAULINE 0f course, my darling Nicholas. 


John cant contain himself... he starts pressing himself 


against her body. 

JOHN (Parting) My... my name's John. 

Pauline lies on her back, not responding to his caresses. 
PAULINE | like Nicholas much better! 

John climbs on top of Pauline. 

JOHN You can call me anything you like. . . 

John fumbles around beneath the sheets. 

PAULINE What are you doing? 

JOHN Nothing... 


SUDDENLY! 


The outside light flicks on. Sound of footsteps stomping 
down the path. 


THE DOOR OPENS! 


PAULINE Bloody hel! 


John desperately tries to conceal himself beneath the bed- 
covers aS... 

The light flicks on... Herbert stands in the doorway. He sur- 
veys the situation with a grim expression. 

John rolls out of bed and staggers toward the door fum- 
bling with his pyjama cord. 


HERBERT Go to the house. 


John scuttles out of the sleepout. Pauline lies still in bed. 
peering at her father. 


HERBERT // pet) You have broken my heart, Yvonne. 


Herbert turns and leaves the room. Pauline stares at the 
ceiling. 


PAULINE (Diary \.0.) | lay there mesmerised. It was just 
too frightful to believe . . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/DINING ROOM - MORNING 
BREAKFAST... 

A plate of Weetbix bangs down on the table in front of 
Pauline. Milk sloshes over the side of the bowl. Honora 
looks thunderous and stomps off. 


PAULINE (Diary \.0.) When | got up I found Father had 
told Mother... 


CAMERA PULLS BACK to reveal Steve, Ross, a new 
boarder, LAURIE, and Herbert seated around the table. 


The boarders are clearly oblivious to the tense family 
vibes. 

LAURIE Coming to Lancaster Park on Saturday, Mr. Rieper? 
Herbert shakes his head. sullenty. 

Wendy hurries into the room, grabs a piece of toast, whilst 
pulling on a coat. 

WENDY Where's John? He said he'd walk with me. 
Honora stands in the doorway. 

HONORA Jolin’s no longer staying here. 

Wendy looks surprised. 


LAURIE Shot through, this morning . . . said his old Mum 
had taken sick. 


INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/KITCHEN - MORNING 

Pauline is washing dishes, up to her elbows in soapy 
water. Behind her Honora tidies up, glowering at her 
daughter. 


PAULINE (Diary V0.) I had a nasty foreboding feeling 
at first, but now I realise my crime was too frightful for an 
ordinary lecture. 


HONORA /47/¢7)) From now on, you're sleeping in the 
house, where we can keep an eye on you. 


Pauline bangs a dish into the rack. 


HONORA (47727) If you think for one minute that your 
father and I will tolerate this sort of behaviour, you've got 
another thing coming! You're only 14!!! You're a child! What 
on earth’s the matter with you, Yvonne? You know what can 
happen with boys... Don’t you have any self-respect? 


Honora sighs. 
PAULINE Can | go now? 
Honora grabs Pauline by the shoulders. 


HONORA You think you're such a clever little madam! 
You had your father in tears last night! 


Pauline flinches. 


HONORA \\y God, what a disgrace you are! You shame me, 
you shame the family. You're nothing but a cheap little tart! 


PAULINE Well, | guess | take after you then! 
Honora whirls around and slaps Pauline on the cheek. 


PAULINE You ran off with Dad when vou were only 17! 
Nana Parker told me! 


Honora steps back. 
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Pauline triumphantly walks past her mother. Honora 
barely reacts as Pauline hurries out. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE - NIGHT 
Midnight at 31 Gloucester St. All lights are off. 


PAULINE (Diary \.0.) | am terribly cut up. | miss Nich- 
olas terrifically. Mother thinks I will have nothing more to do 
with him, but little she knows . . . 


The front door quietly opens and Pauline sneaks out. 


Pauline pedals her bicycle furiously along dark streets. 


EXT. BOARDING HOUSE - NIGHT 
Pauline climbs up a fire escape. 


John comes out onto the balcony and hugs her. 


PAULINE (Diary V0.) Nicholas was pleased that I was so 
early. 


John and Pauline disappear into his room . . . 
WIDE SHOT of the house, as Pauline's V.O. continues . . . 


PAULINE (Diary V.0.) We sat around and talked for an 
hour and then went to bed. I declined the invitation at first, 
but he became very masterful and I had no option. | discov- 
ered that I had not lost my virginity on Thursday night. How- 
ever, there is no doubt whatsoever that I have now. . . 


CRASH CUT TO: 

INT. BOARDING HOUSE/JOHN’S BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Pauline is lying on the bed, with John thrusting away on 
top of her. John grunts and groans . . . Pauline remains 
unmoved and uninvolved. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
EXT. BOROVNIA - DAY 
The noonday sun glows in the sky. 


Pauline opens her eyes . . . she is lying ina field of the 
most amazingly colourtul flowers. 


She stands and looks around her with amazement. She 
smiles happily. 


On one side are fantasy cottages with crooked chimneys 
and thatched roofs .. . on the other tower the walls of 
Borovnia Castle. 


Music comes wafting out of the castle gates . . . Mario 
Lanza singing “Funiculi, Funicula.” 


Pauline walks through the gates, beneath the portcullis, 
and into... 


EXT. BOROVNIA CASTLE COURTYARD - DAY 


... the courtyard. A fete is in progress. The courtyard is 
full of PLASTICINE PEOPLE, laughing and singing amidst 
Stalls and sideshows. 


Pauline pushes her way through the crowd. A Plasticine 
finger taps her shoulder . . . she spins around and gasps! 
PAULINE Charles! 

The PLASTICINE KING smiles. 


CHARLES (/ames Mason voice) Hello, Gina. . . great to 
see you here! 


He turns away. Pauline scans the crowd. She gets a fleet- 
ing glimpse of the back of a ROBBED WOMAN. 


PAULINE (Calling) Deborah! 


Deborah does not hear, and Pauline desperately pushes 
between Plasticine people to try and reach her. 


A blur of Plasticine faces slide past . . . 
CRASH CUT TO: 


INT. BOARDING HOUSE/JOHN'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 
CLOSE-UP . . . John’s sweaty face, still grunting furiously. 


CRASH CUT TO: 

EXT. BOROVNIA CASTLE COURTYARD - DAY 

Pauline finds herself pulled into the arms of a fierce-look- 
ing PLASTICINE KNIGHT. 


PAULINE (#reathless) Diello! 


DIELLO (Orson Welles voice) Careful, Gina... we almost 
lost vou! 


Diello suddenly steps back, draws his sword and expertly 
runs a passing PEASANT through. 


He sweeps his hat off and bows at Pauline. 
DIELLO (Orson Welles voice) For you, my lady! 


Pauline beams. Her eye is again caught by Deborahs 
Plasticine figure across the crowd .. . her back is still 
furned. 


PAULINE Deborah! 


Deborah slowly turns around . . . she has a human 


face—Juliet! 


Tears of joy trickle down Pauline’s cheeks. 


Juliet is laughing and smiling, looking beautiful. 


Diello gently wipes Pauline’ tears. 


DIELLO (Orson Welles voice) You're crying, Gina. . . don’t 
be sad. 


Another Plasticine arm tugs at Pauline’s shoulder . . . she 














turns and looks straight at the figure of. . . 
NICHOLAS! 
NICHOLAS (/o/7: 8 voice) Yvonne! 


QUICK CUTS... 
Nicholas’s Plasticine face . . . 

John’s face in the bedroom. . . 

Nicholas . . . 

John... 

Nicholas . . . 

CRASH CUT TO: 

INT. BOARDING HOUSE/JOHN’'S ROOM - NIGHT 
CLOSE-UP . . . John’s face looming over Pauline. 
JOHN Yvonne! 

Pauline is lying on the bed beneath him. She looks at him 
with glazed eyes. 

She pushes John away and sits up in bed. 

JOHN (Worried) | didn’t hurt you, did I? 

Pauline jumps out of bed and starts to dress. 

PAULINE | 've got to go home. 
John jumps out of bed and wraps his arms around her 
JOHN | love you so much. 


MOVE IN... on Pauline’s emotionless face. 


CUT TO: 

INT. SANATORIUM/CORRIDOR - DAY 

Pauline is hurrying down the sanatorium corridor... she 
breaks into a run. 


INT. SANATORIUM/JULIET’S ROOM - DAY 
Juliet is sitting by her bed, fully clothed. Her suitcases are 
packed and lie on the bed. 


Pauline runs into the room. Juliet stands and they em- 
brace, hugging each other tightly. 


Henry enters the room and frowns at the sight of the 
girls hugging. Juliet reaches out for Henry and pulls him 
into the embrace. He looks decidedly ill at ease as 
Pauline’s black hair nuzzles against his neck. 


EXT. STREETS - DAY 
TRACKING BACK... as the Hulmes’ car drives toward 
CAMERA. 


Pauline’s V.O. starts, reading her poem “The Ones That | 


Worship”: 


PAULINE (/o0em \/0.) There are living among two dutiful 
daughters, 


INT. HULMES’ CAR - DAY 
Pauline and Juliet are sitting together in the back seat. 


PAULINE (Poem V0.) Of a man who possesses two beau- 
tiful daughters, 


Henry adjusts the rearview mirror and catches sight of 
their clasped hands. 


PAULINE (Poem V0.) You cannot know nor yet try to 
guess,/The sweet soothingness of their caress, 


Henry steely gaze in the rearview mirror. 
The poem continues over a visual montage: 


EXT. LAM DRIVEWAY - DAY 
The Hulmes'’ car pulls up outside Ilam. 


PAULINE (Poem V0.) The outstanding genius of this pair 
is understood by few,/They are so rare. . . 


Hilda emerges out of the house. Juliet gives her a big hug. 
JULIET Mummy! 
HILDA Darling! Welcome home! 


EXT. STREET - DAY 
Pauline and Juliet sitting in a tram as it crawls along slowly. 


John is running alongside, waving and calling, trying to 
get Pauline’s attention. He is clearly pleading with her, but 
to no avail. 


JOHN Yvonne! Stop! I still love you! 


PAULINE (Poem V0.) Compared with these two, every 
man is a fool,/The world is most honoured that they should 
deign to rule,/And I worship the power of these lovely two,/ 
With that adoring love known to so few. . . 


Pauline looks knowingly at Juliet, then down to John, 
hurrying along the street. 


MATCH CUT TO: 

EXT. BOROVNIA CASTLE GATES - DAY 

The Plasticine figure of Nicholas, hurrying down the pas- 
sage toward the castle gates. 


In an alcove beside the gate, the Plasticine figure of Diel- 
lo is lurking in the shadows, dagger in hand. Beside him 
is the rope winch that operates the portcullis. 


Footsteps approach . . . 199 





Diello presses himself back into the corner. . . 


Nicholas walks briskly. As he nears the portcullis, he 
espies something twinkling on the ground. 


LOW ANGLE... Nicholas stops, looks down. Directly 
above him are the jagged teeth of the portcullis. 


He reaches down .. . for a silver ring, set with a small 
pink stone. It is lying on the ground, as if dropped by 
somebody. 


SUDDENLY! 


Diello slashes the rope with his dagger. Before Nicholas 
can react, the portcullis crashes down on him. His Plas- 
ticine body is crushed. 


Nicholas's twitching fingers release the brooch. It falls to 
the ground and breaks. The pink stone pops out of its 
setting, rolls down the path and comes to rest by 
Pauline's and Juliet’s feet. 


Juliet picks up the pink stone. She holds it up and it twin- 
kles in the sunlight. 


PAULINE (Poem V.0.) ‘Tis indeed a miracle, one must 
feel, That two such heavenly creatures are real, 


DISSOLVE TO: 
INT. ILAM/BATHROOM - NIGHT 
CLOSE-UP . . . Pauline’s face, staring intently ahead. 


PAULINE (Poem V0.) Hatred burning bright in the brown 
eves with enemies for fuel, 


CLOSE-UP . . . Juliet’s face, staring intently ahead. 


PAULINE (Poem V.0.) Icy scorn glitters in the gray eyes, 
contemptuous and cruel, Why are men such fools they will 
not realise, 


PULL OUT .. . to show Pauline and Juliet lying in oppo- 
site ends of a hot, steaming bath, staring at each other. 


PAULINE (Poem V.0.) The wisdom that is hidden behind 
those strange eyes. 


INT. ILAM/JULIET’S BEDROOM - NIGHT 
POEM CONTINUES AS... 
Pauline and Juliet . . . sleeping in each other's arms in bed. 


PAULINE (Poem V.0.) And these wonderful people are 
you and I. 
FAST TRACK IN ... to the bedroom door. 


Henry is silently observing the two sleeping girls, his face 
stoney. 


Sound of a distant thunderclap . . . 


CUT TO: 

INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/HALLWAY - NIGHT 

Henry is standing on the Riepers’ doorstep. Lightning 
flashes light up his face like something out of a gothic 
horror. 


HENRY Mrs. Rieper... may | come in? 


Honora is standing, holding the door open, looking rather 
surprised at the unexpected visitor. 


HONORA (Svirprised) Yes, of course. 


INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/LOUNGE - NIGHT 

Henry and Honora are sitting in the lounge. Henry is 
looking rather uncomfortable on the edge of a shabby 
armchair. Herbert is at a drinks cabinet unscrewing the 
top off a bottle. 


HENRY Your daughter's... an imaginative and ah... 
spirited girl— 


HONORA If she’s spending too much time at your house, 
vou only need to say. All those nights she spends over—she’s 
assured us that you don’t mind. . . 


HENRY It’s rather more complicated than that. Since Mrs. 
Hulme and I have returned home, Juliet has been behaving 
in a rather disturbed manner . . . surliness, short temper. . . 
general irritability—most uncharacteristic. 


Herbert is pouring a drink. 


HERBERT Sure | can’t tempt you to a nice sherry, Dr. 
Hulme? 


HENRY No, thank you. The thing is... 


HONORA Sonne hasn't been herself, either. Locking her- 
self away in her room . . . endlessly writing. 


Herbert sits down next to Honora, glass of sherry in hand. 
HENRY \y wife and | feel the friendship is... unhealthy. 


HERBERT No arguments there, Dr. Hulme! All that time 
inside working on those novels of theirs. They don’t get any 
fresh air or exercise! 


Honora frowns at Henry. 


HONORA /(Covcerned) \'m not sure what you mean, Dr. 
Hulme. 


Henry pauses for a moment. 


HENRY Your daughter appears to have formed a rather . .. 


unwholesome attachment to Juliet. 


HONORA (Worried) What's she done??? 
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HENRY She hasn't done anything . . . it's the intensity of 
the friendship that concerns me. | think we should avert 
trouble before it starts. 


Henry hands a business card to Honora. 


HENRY Dr. Bennett is a very good friend. He's a general 
physician, but has some expertise in child psychology. If 
Pauline is indeed developing in a rather... er... wayward 
fashion, Dr. Bennett is the ideal man to set her back on track. 


CUT TO: 
INT. DR. BENNETT'S SURGERY — DAY 
Pauline is slouched in a chair, looking very sullen. 


DR. BENNETT (0.5) What about your studies . . . are you 
enjoying school? 


DR. BENNETT is seated behind his desk. Pauline is 
silent. She looks at the ceiling. Honora is sitting next to 
Pauline. 

DR. BENNETT Are you happy at home? 

Pauline is silent. 

HONORA Answer Dr. Bennett, Yvonne. 

Pauline remains silent. 


HONORA (47770) Yvonne! 


DR. BENNETT Mrs. Rieper . . . perhaps you wouldn't 
mind waiting outside. 


Honora leaves the room. 

DR. BENNETT [0 you like your mother? 
Pauline hesitates for a moment. 
PAULINE No. 

DR. BENNETT And why is that? 
PAULINE She nags me. 


DR. BENNETT And that's why you like to stay with the 
Hulmes? 


Pauline looks wary. She doesn't answer. 

DR. BENNETT 07 is it because you want to be with Juliet? 
No answer. 

DR. BENNETT Do you .. . like girls? 

PAULINE No. 

DR. BENNETT Why not? 

PAULINE They're silly. 

DR. BENNETT But Juliet’s not silly? 


PAULINE (/phatic) No! 


DR. BENNETT \vonne . . . there's nothing wrong with 
having a close friend, but sometimes things can get . . . too 
friendly. Such associations can lead to trouble. It isn’t good 
to have just one friend . .. my wife and I have several friends 
and we enjoy seeing them on a regular basis, and it’s all per- 
fectly healthy. Perhaps you could think about spending more 
time with . . . boys— 

Dr. Bennett stops in mid-sentence, a look of surprise on his 
face. He looks down at his chest . . . 

A red bloodstain is slowly spreading across his shirt. Dr. 
Bennett twitches slightly as the blade of a sword works its 
way out of bis chest! 


Pauline’ face lights up as... 

Diello rises up behind Dr. Bennett. 

DIELLO (Orson Welles voice) Bloody fool! 
CRASH CUT TO: 

INT. DR. BENNETT'S WAITING ROOM - DAY 


The surgery door opens and Pauline steps out, looking 
elated. 


Honora looks up from her chair. 


Dr. Bennett appears in the doorway behind Pauline. He 
casts a wary glance in her direction. 


DR. BENNETT Mrs. Rieper. .. 


Honora bustles in, and Dr. Bennett closes the door. 
Pauline sits down, folds her arms and stares blankly at a 
COUPLE OF SICK PATIENTS. 


INT. DR. BENNETT'S SURGERY - DAY 
CLOSE-UP... Dr. Bennett's mouth. 


DR. BENNETT Homosexuality . . . 
Honora looks horrified. 


DR. BENNETT | agree, Mrs. Rieper, it’s not a pleasant 
word. But let us not panic unduly. This condition is often a 
passing phase with girls of Yvonne's age. 


HONORA But she’s always been such a normal, happy 
child. 


DR. BENNETT [1 can strike at any time, and adolescents 
are particularly vulnerable. 


HONORA But what about the vomiting? She's lost a lot of 
weight... 


Dr. Bennett shrugs. 
DR. BENNETT Physically, | can find nothing wrong. I've 


checked for TB and she’s clear. I can only attribute her 
weight loss to her mental disorder. 


HONORA (Shocked) Oh... 


DR. BENNETT Look, Mrs. Rieper . . . try not to worry too 
much. Yvonne's young and strong, and she's got a loving 
family behind her. Chances are she'll grow out of it. If not. . . 
well, medical science is progressing in leaps and bounds. 
There could be a breakthrough at any time! 


INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/ HALLWAY — NIGHT 

SLOW TRACKING . . . down the hallway corridor. As the 
CAMERA passes doorways, we see the Riepers’ family 
routine . .. Honora in the kitchen. Herbert wanders by 
and goes through the adjoining door into the lounge. He 
sits down and opens the paper. Wendy is attempting to 
light the fire. The family are chatting to each other, but 
we do not hear their conversation because .. . 


... we are listening to Pauline’s V.O. 


PAULINE (Diary V0.) Mother woke me this morning and 
started lecturing me before I was properly awake, which | 
thought was somewhat unfair. She has brought up the worst 
possible threat now. She said that if my health did not 
improve I could never see the Hulmes again. The thought is 
too dreadful. Life would be unbearable without Deborah . . . 


CAMERA CRANES UP. . . through the ceiling and into. . . 


INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/PAULINE’S BEDROOM - NIGHT 
. . . Pauline’s bedroom. The room is filled with the sad 
strains of “E Lucevan le Stelle,” an aria from Puccini's Tosca 
that is booming out from Pauline’s portable record player. 


CAMERA CRANES UP past the foot of the bed to reveal 
Pauline lying on her back, looking very morose. 


TRACK IN TO her intense face as her V.O. continues . . . 


PAULINE (Diary V.0.) | wish | could die. This is not an 
idle or temporary impulse. I have decided over the last two or 
three weeks that it would be the best thing that could happen 
altogether, and the thought of death is not fearsome. 


CUT TO: 

INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/LOUNGE - CHRISTMAS DAY 1953 
CLOSE-UP ...a Christmas present is torn open... 
followed by several more, in quick cuts. Typical 1953 
presents. 


Honora, Herbert, Wendy and Pauline are sitting on the 
floor, amidst presents and discarded wrapping paper. 
Grandma Parker is sitting in a chair. 


Herbert waves a pair of new socks around. The family 
are laughing and talking. Pauline is not participating. She 


is leaning back, looking morose. Honora looks at het 
with concern. 


HONORA (Concerned) Is it hurting, dear? 
Pauline looks blank. 
HONORA Your leg. . . have you got pain? 


Pauline shakes her head. She rips open a present... a 
new diary. 


INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/PAULINE’S BEDROOM - NIGHT 
CLOSE-UP of the Jan. 1st page. Pauline’s pen starts to 
write... 


PAULINE (Diary V.0.) My New Year's resolution is a far 
more selfish one than last year, so there is more probability of 
my keeping it. It is to make my motto: “Eat, drink and be 
merry, for tomorrow you may be dead.” 


Pauline looks up from her diary as the CAMERA RUSHES 
IN toward her face. 


INT. SCHOOL CORRIDOR —- MORNING 
TRACKING with Pauline as she walks down the corridos 
past classmates, head down, shoulders hunched. 


EXT. CRANMER SQUARE/SCHOOL - DAY 
A PHOTOGRAPHER is peering through his camera in 
Cranmer Square. 


The 33 girls of 4A are posing for their class photo. They 
are giggling and joking. Pauline is perched in the top 
right corner and is sullen. 


PHOTOGRAPHER Ready . . . smile! 
Pauline bows her head. 


CLICK! 


CUT TO: 
THE BLACK & WHITE PHOTOGRAPH. PULL OUT irom 
Pauline’s bowed head to the full shot of the smiling class. 


CUT TO: 

INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/PAULINE’S BEDROOM - DAY 
Pauline strolls into her bedroom and drops her schoo! 
bag down. She plucks out an opera record to play on her 
radiogram. 


Honora walks in, waving a letter. 
HONORA This arrived today, Yvonne . . . 


Pauline looks at her mother with distaste. 
PAULINE My name is Gina! 203 
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HONORA It's a letter from the school . . . from Miss Stewart. 
PAULINE What does old Stew want? 


HONORA She says the standard of your work is slipping. 
At this rate she doesn’t think you'll get School Certificate. 


PAULINE Who cares! 


HONORA | care. . . your father cares... we want you to 
have a good education. 


PAULINE |'m educating myself! 


HONORA You're failing English . . . you used to be top of 
the class— 


PAULINE |'m doing my own writing! 
Honora snatches up an exercise book from a large pile. 


HONORA These stories are not going to get you School 
Certificate! You don’t seriously think anyone's going to pub- 
lish them? 


PAULINE (Scorn/ful) What do you know? You wouldn't 
know the first thing about writing. You're the most ignorant 
person I've ever met! 


Honora ts very angry. 


HONORA You're rude... rude and insolent! I don't see 
why I should keep a horrid child like you at school a minute 
longer. 


PAULINE (Shouting) | don't wanna be in bloody school! 


HONORA (Shouting) All right! You go out there and get a 
job and you damn well pay your own way! 


Honora storms out of the room and slams the door. 


INT. DIGBY’S TYPING SCHOOL - DAY 

OPEN ON ... SIGN ON DOOR: 

“Digby's Commercial College” 

Pauline sits amongst rows of young ladies, typing. MISS 
DIGBY patrols the aisles. Pauline looks bored and morose 
as she stabs dejectedly at the keys. 


INT. LAM BATHROOM - NIGHT 
Pauline and Juliet are lying in a steaming bath - facing 
each other from opposite ends. Pauline is very upset. 


PAULINE | think I'm going crazy. 


JULIET No, you're not, Gina— it’s everybody else who is 
bonkers! 


PAULINE Let's go overseas . . . 
JULIET You mean travel by ourselves? 


Pauline nods. 


JULIET Where shall we go? Not the Bahamas; it’s bloody 
awful! 


A few moments of silence as the girls contemplate. 
JULIET (Excited) Of course! It’s so obvious! 

CUT TO: 

INT. LAM/CORRIDOR - NIGHT 


Henry is walking down the corridor in his dressing gown, 
carrying a glass of milk. 


He pauses as he overhears giggles and splashes coming 
from the bathroom. He puts his ear to the door... 
JULIET (0.5.) I know... . I'll lean back and put my hair on 
my shoulders—then I'll look just like Veronica Lake! 
Sound of a camera clicking. 

PAULINE (0.5.) Stay still or they'll be blurry . . . 
JULIET (0.5.) Hurry up! I’m freezing! 

PAULINE /0.5.) Just a couple more... 

JULIET (0.5.) 1 know, I'll lean forward and show more cleavage! 
Henry frowns. Sounds of a camera clicking. 

INT. ILAM/HILDA’S BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Hilda is preparing for bed. 

Henry opens the door and enters. 

HENRY Those girls are up to something in the bathroom! 
I think they're taking photographs of each other! 

HILDA Just leave them alone, Henry. 


HENRY |'m prepared to tolerate that Rieper girl's presence, 
but I will not stand for any . . . hanky-panky. 


HILDA |'m sure it’s all perfectly innocent. 


INT. LAM/LOUNGE - NIGHT 
TRACKING ALONG .. . a mantelpiece of knickknacks. 
Juliet’s hand grabs three pieces. 


Pauline and Juliet hurry around the darkened lounge, lift- 
ing various bits of silver and china. Thay are dressed in 
their nighties. 


PAULINE (Whispers) I'm sure they'll notice things missing. 
JULIET (Whispers) They'll blame the bloody housekeeper. 
She nicks stuff all the time! 


INT. LAM/JULIET’'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Pauline and Juliet are lying in Juliet’s bed, their booty 
spread around them. 


JULIET This lot’s got to be worth 50 quid! 


PAULINE | can try my father’s safe. I'm sure I can get the 
keys to his office. 


JULIET That's great! We'll have the fare in no time! 


EXT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE - DAWN 
Sunrise over 31 Gloucester St. 


INT. REIPERS’ HOUSE/KITCHEN/DINING ROOM/ 
LAUNDRY - MORNING 

SERIES OF VERY QUICK SHOTS... 

Pauline doing housework: sweeping floors, ironing, 
hanging washing, folding, dusting, cleaning bath. . . 


PAULINE (Diary \:0.) | rose at 5:30 this morning and did 
all the housework before 8 o'clock, including taking Wendy 
her breakfast in bed. I feel very pleased with myself on the 
whole and also the future. 


Pauline spins around and stares straight into the CAMERA. 
PAULINE (Diary \0.) We are so brilliantly clever. 


EXT. LAM GROUNDS - DAY 
WHACK! A tennis ball is hit by a racquet. 


Hilda and Walter Perry are playing mixed doubles on the 
grass court laid out in the llam grounds, behind the 
house. 


SUPER: “Two Weeks Later” 


It's a sunny, festive afternoon. Picnic blankets are laid 
out around the tennis court. Tables of food and colourtul 
awnings have been erected around the lawn. 


Henry is chatting to some friends beside the tennis 
courts. 


Thirty cars are filling the drive in front of the house. Peo- 
ple are wandering around, admiring the gardens. 


Dr. Bennett and his wife, PEARL, are strolling along the 
edge of the river. SUDDENLY .. . 


SPLASH!!! ... Dr. Bennett and Pearl are drenched in a 
shower of water as a large rock lands in the river beside 
them. 


CUT TO: 

Pauline and Juliet in the bushes across the river from the 
Bennetts. Juliet is peering through the foliage. Pauline 
has just clearly hurled the rock. 


JULIET Direct hit! Gave his trousers a good soaking! Every- 
one will think he's peed himself! 


They dissolve into giggles. 


CUT BACK: 
To the Bennetts . . . and some other GUESTS as they 
hear the sound of giggling and rustling leaves. 


CUT TO: 

Pauline and Juliet strolling through the thick under- 
growth, eating bunches of grapes and drinking straight 
from a sherry decanter. 


JULIET (Mouth full) Bloody Bill’s sniffing around Mummy 
something chronic. 

They pause by a tree, with a clear view across the river to 
Hilda and Walter playing tennis. 

PAULINE | thought he was supposed to be terribly ill. 


JULIET (Sarcastic) That was what we were led to believe... 


INSERT SCENE: 

INT. LAM/DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

Henry, Hilda, Jonathon and Juliet are having an evening 
meal. 


HILDA Henry ... I'm terribly worried about Bill Perry. He's 
just had a spell in hospital and has nowhere to convalesce. 
HENRY No’ 


HILDA | ve offered him the flat . . . he really shouldn't be 
left by himself. . . not in his condition. 


Juliet is eating, quietly watching her parents. 


JULIET (1:0.) | was looking forward to the ambulance 
arriving... 


CUT TO: 
EXT. ILAM DRIVEWAY - DAY 
An ambulance is parked outside the house, light flashing. 


Walter Perry is lifted out on a stretcher, looking terribly ill 
... croaking and gasping. 


JULIET (1:0.) There's something desperately exciting about 
bodies on stretchers... . (Regreffully) But it wasn't like that 
at all! 


CUT TO: 

SAME SCENE - BUT: 

No ambulance or stretchers . . . Walter hops out of a 
cab, looking fit and healthy. Hilda steps out of the house, 
followed by Juliet. 


HILDA Bill! | hope the trip didn’t tire you. 


WALTER Not in the least! (7o Juliet) Hello! (Looks at 
house) What a splendid place! 
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INT. ILAM/WALTER’S FLAT - DAY 
Hilda and Walter stroll into the flat. 


HILDA It used to be the servants’ quarters, but it’s very 
comfortable. 


WALTER Oh, corker' 


Hilda and Walter wander into another room... Henry 
struggles through the front door carrying Walter's cases. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. LAM GROUNDS - DAY (SCENE CONTINUES) 
Pauline and Juliet are finishing their grapes as they watch 
Hilda and Walter on the tennis court. 


JULIET Poor Mother was completely taken in. 


PAULINE Do vou think Bloody Bill’s trying to get into her 
draws? 


JULIET Too right... but he doesn’t have a show! Nobody 
gets into Mother's draws except Daddy! 


They watch as Henry scampers across the lawn after the 
fennis ball. 

PAULINE (Qu/ie//)) Poor Father . . . 

JULIET (Comforting) Don't worry, Gina! Mummy and Daddy 
love each other. 


CUT TO: 
INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/ BATHROOM - NIGHT 
Pauline is lying in the bath, writing in her exercise book. 


She turns the page, and calls out. 


PAULINE Just washing my hair now, Laurie. Won't be a 
moment. 


INT, RIEPERS’ HOUSE/CORRIDOR — NIGHT 

Laurie is seated outside the bathroom door. He is 
dressed in a bathrobe, and has a new change of clothes 
on his lap. 


Honora is walking past with an armiul of washing, 


HONORA Js she still in there? 


INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/ BATHROOM - NIGHT 
Ihere is knocking at the door... 


HONORA /0).5.) Pauline... Come on, you've had enough 
time. 
Pauline sighs. 


INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/CORRIDOR - NIGHT 
Honora knocks harder. 


PAULINE (0.8.) (Facelious) Yes, yes, yes! 
HONORA (47/271) You open up this door right now! 
Sound of Pauline getting out of the bathwater: 


PAULINE /0.8.) (Angry) I'm bloody dressing as fast as | 
can, for God’s sake! 


HONORA (47/¢77)') Open this door! 


The door opens and Pauline strolls out, a towel wrapped 
around ber. Honora starts berating ber. However, we hear 
only Pauline’ VO. as Honora follows her down the cor- 
ridor. 


PAULINE (Diary \.0.) Mother gave me a fearful lecture 
along the usual strain. 


Pauline pauses by her bedroom door as Honora contin- 
ues lalking to her. 


CLOSE-UP... . Honora talking to Pauline, soundlessly. 


PAULINE (Diary \.0.) | rang Deborah immediately as | 
had to tell someone sympathetic how | loathed Mother. 


EXT. LAM HOUSE - NIGHT 
lam at night. All the lights are off. 


INT. LAM/CORRIDOR —- NIGHT 

CREEPING POV... down the CORRIDOR. 

TILT UP to reveal. . . Juliet, listening intently to giggling 
coming, trom behind a bedroom door. 

SUPER: “23rd April 1954° 

Juliet’s hand reaches for the door handle. 

INT. LAM/WALTER PERRY'S BEDROOM - NIGHT 


The bedroom door flies open. . . Juliet quickly flicks on 
the light... 


ZIP PAN AROUND TO... . Hilda and Walter sitting bolt 
upright in bed! A tray of tea sits on a bedside table. 
JULIET The balloon has gone up! 


HILDA What on Earth are you talking about? Mr. Perry is 
ill... I've brought him a cup of tea. 


WALTER Would vou like one, Juliet? 


JULIET Don't try and fob me off! It’s going to cost you a 
hundred pounds, or I'm blabbing to Daddy! 


Hilda looks at Walter, appalled. She looks Juliet square in 
the eye. 


HILDA Mr. Perry and | are in love, Juliet. 





Juliet’s eves widen at this unexpected confession. 
WALTER Hiilc/::! 
HILDA Your father knows about us. Until other arrange- 


ments can be made, we've decided to live as a threesome. 
Juliet looks confused. Tears spring to her eyes. 

JULIET (477271) | don't care what vou do! Pauline and | are 
going to Hollywood. They're desperately keen to sign us up. 
We're going to be film stars! 


HILDA What are vou talking about? 


JULIET ()e//ing) IVs all arranged . .. we don't need vour 
bloody hundred pounds anyway, so stick it up your bottom! 


Juliet turns and leaves. slamming the door. 


Hilda puts her head in her hands. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. STREET - MORNING 

TRACKING BACK .. . Pauline is furiously cycling through 
rain and wind. 


PAULINE (Jiary \.0.) Deborah told me the stupendous 
news! I'm going out to Ham as we have much to talk over. 


INT. LAM/HALLWAY - MORNING 
Pauline pushes the tront door open and steps inside. All 
is quiet in the house. 


Rain is pelting down outside. 


PAULINE ((Cu//ing oul) Hello? 


No reply... Pauline goes up the stairs. 


INT. ILAM/JULIET’'S BEDROOM ~- MORNING 
Pauline enters the bedroom . . . Juliet is lying in bed, 
looking pale and upset. 


PAULINE (Jiary 10.) Deborah was still in bed when | 
arrived. 

Pauline rushes over to the bed. Juliet grabs her and hugs 
lightly: 


WHIZ PAN AROUND and FAST TRACK IN TO... Henry 
standing in the doorway. 


PAULINE (Diary \.0.) Dr. Hulme asked us to come into 
the lounge to have a talk with him. 


INT. ILAM/HALLWAY —- MORNING 
Juliet is wrapped in a blanket. Pauline has an arm around 
her shoulders as they walk toward the lounge. 


Hilda walks past and Juliet glares hatetully at her. 


INT. LAM/LOUNGE ~- MORNING 
TRACK IN... to a CLOSE-UP of Henry, sitting in a big 
leather chair, 


HENRY Your mother and | are getting divorced. 


Juliet is in shock. She clutches Paulines hand 


MOVE IN... to CLOSE-UP ot Pauline. 


PAULINE (iar) 10.) The shock is too great to have pen- 
etrated my mind. It is so incredible. Poor Father. Dr. Hulme 
was absolutely kind and understanding . . . 


Pauline’s V.O. continues over. . . 
A conversation between Henry and the two girls. The 


large lounge at Ilam is dark and cold. The mood ts bleak. 


PAULINE (Jiary \.0.) He said we must tell him every- 
thing about our going to America. He was both hope-giving 
and depressing. We talked for a long time and Deborah and | 
Were near tears by the time it was over. 


INT. ILAM/ HALLWAY - MORNING 
Pauline’s V.O. continues over . . . 
Henry ushers Pauline and Juliet out of the lounge. He 


walks Pauline toward the tront door. 


PAULINE (Diary 1.0.) What is to be the future now? We 
may all be going to Italy and dozens of other places, or not 
all. We none of us know where we are and a good deal 
depends on chance. 


EXT. ILAM/ DRIVEWAY —- MORNING 
Pauline’s V.O. continues over... 


Pauline rides her bicycle down the drive in the rain. 


Dr. Hulme is standing at the door, watching her go... a 
sloney expression on his lace. 


PAULINE (Viary 0.) Dr. Hulme is the noblest and most 
wonderful person I have ever known of. 

Henry shuts the door. 

INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/PAULINE’S BEDROOM - NIGH] 
auline’s V.O. continues over . . . 

Pauline is lying in bed, writing in her diary. 


PAULINE (iar) 1.0.) One thing Deborah and | are stick- 
ing to: through everything, we sink or swim together. 207 
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INT. ILAM/JULIET'S BEDROOM —- NIGHT 

Juliet is propped up in bed, looking sick and pale. Hilda is 
sitting by the side of the bed. Henry stands at the toot ot 
the bed, hands behind his back. 


HENRY Your mother and | have talked things over and 
we've made some decisions... Pam resigning from the uni- 
versity and will be taking up a position back in England, 


Juliet looks horrified. 


JULIET (\ ehemently) But Daddy, vou can’t just leave me 
with Mother! 


Hilda looks hurt 

HILDA We thought it best that vou accompany vour father... 
JULIET (Worried) Is Gina coming, too? 

HENRY (13/0. ¢/) Of course not! 

JULIET (eri) Vin not going to England without Gina! 
Hilda and Henry exchange an awkward glance. 


HILDA Sou re not going to England, darling. 


Juliet looks confused. 


HENRY Jin leaving vou in South Africa with Auntie Ina. 


Juliet starts to tremble. 


HILDA That chest of vours isn't getting any better. The 
warmer climate is just what vou need . . 


HENRY For the good of vour health. 


Juliet opens her mouth and screams. 


CRASH CUT TO: 

INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/PAULINE’S BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Pauline is crouched on her bed, hugging her knees. She 
stares intensely ahead. 


PAULINE //i:/evse) The Hulmes will look after me. They 
Want me to live with them! 


HONORA Dou't be so ridiculous. You're our daughter, vou 


belong here with us. 

PAULINE | belong with Deborah! We're going to South 
Africa! 

HONORA Jou re not going anvwhere. You're 15 vears old! 
PAULINE (/1:/c71sv) You have to let me go! 

Honora stands and walks toward the door: 

HONORA We Il talk about this when you've calmed down. 


Honora pauses at the door. Pauline ts slowly rocking on 
the bed. staring at the wall. 


CLOSE-UP . . . Pauline’s face as we hear her diary V.O.: 


PAULINE (jay 1.0.) felt thoroughly depressed and even 
quite seriously considered committing suicide. Life seemed so 
much not worth the living. death such an easy way out. 


HONORA Love. vou can still write to each other. 


Honora softly touches Paulines cheek. Pauline winces. 
averting her face. 


MOVE IN... to EXTREME CLOSE-UP of Pauline’s eyes. 


PAULINE (Jjary 1.0.) Anger against Mother boiled up 
inside me as itis she who is one of the main obstacles in 
my path. Suddenly a means of ridding myself of this obstacle 
occurred to me. HE she were to die... 


CUT TO: 

INT. UNIVERSITY HALL - DAY 

CLOSE-UP ...a cloth is whipped away revealing a por- 
trait of Henry painted by Rudi Gopaz. 


Henry is on stage for the unveiling. He shakes hands 
with PROFESSOR 2. Hilda is sitting amongst various dig- 
nitaries on the stage. 


PROFESSOR 1 is at the podium. 


PROFESSOR 1 | c:in not begin to attempt to measure the 
inestimable value of Dr. Hulme’s contributions to Canterbury 
College, both social and official. We wish both him and Mrs. 
Hulme all the best for the future. 


On sound of large audience clapping: 


CUT TO: 

INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/ HALLWAY - DAY 

CLOSE ON... black & white newspaper photo of large 
audience in the hall. 


PULL OUT .. . to reveal newspaper story entitled “Can- 
terbury College Bids Farewell to Rector Today.” 


PULL OUT FURTHER. . . as the CAMERA rises vertically 
above Pauline. She is slumped on the hall floor, holding 
the phone to her ear. The newspaper lies open beside 
her. 


JULIET 0.8.) (Lhrough phone) Fvervthing’s going to be 
okay, Gina. Mr Perry's promised to give me 50 pounds for my 
horse... 


INT. ILAM/HALLWAY - DAY 
Juliet is in the lam hallway, talking into the phone... 
Walter and Hilda are visible in the lounge beyond. 


JULIET (Hushed) That's a hundred and twenty! It’s only 


another 30 pounds and we've got the fare! 


INTERCUT WITH: 
INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/ HALLWAY - DAY 
Pauline looks very upset. 


PAULINE (/ pse/) It's no bloody good... | went to the 
passport office today. They won't give me one till I'm 20. 


CUT between Pauline and Juliet. . . 


JULIET But that’s not true! Pve got one. 

PAULINE ((hoked up) | need my sodding parents’ consent. 
lears well in Juliet eves. 

JULIET (Sobbing) Don'tery, Gina... We're not going to be 
separated. They can’t make us... they can't! 


Hilda quietly looms up behind Juliet. She gently takes the 
Phone out of Juliets hand and puts it back on the receiver 
Juliet struggles in Hilda’s arms, pushing her mother away, 
SCTCUMING, 


Pauline stands holding the dead phone. 
HONORA \ von. 

Pauline turns and faces her mother. 
HONORA Please don't be like this, love. 


Pauline gives Honora a cursory glance and walks past 
her. up the stairs. Honora looks after her. a hurt expression 
on her face. 

PAULINE (Jiary 1/0.) | did not tell Deborah of my plans 
for removing Mother. | have made no decision vet as the last 
fate | wish to meet is one in a borstal. 1am trving to think of 
some Way, 


CUT TO: 
EXT. RIEPERS’ BACK GARDEN - DAY 
THWACK!. .. An ax chops into a log, splitting it in two. 


Herbert is chopping firewood in the back garden. Honora 
approaches him. 

HONORA | ve just had Hilda Hulme on the phone. 
HERBERT Whit now? 

HONORA She sits Juliet’s in a terrible state... 

CUT TO: 


INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/LOUNGE ~- DAY 
Honora and Herbert are sitting with Hilda in the lounge. 


HILDA She's uncontrollable. [ve told her that Pauline is 
not going to South Africa, but she refuses to accept it. 


Herbert and Honora exchanee a glance. 

HILDA | expect you've heard the same from your own 
daughter, 

Honora shakes her head. 

HONORA // /s¢/) Yvonne hasn't spoken to me for nearly 
two Weeks. 

HILDA Jes... well, it hasn't been an easy time for any of 
us, Mrs. Rieper. 


HERBERT She's cut us out of her life... it’s been causing 
her mother and | a lot of worry. 

HILDA Whit I'm suggesting is that we let the girls spend 
these last three weeks together, We'd like Pauline to come 
and stay with Juliet, until she leaves. 


HERBERT Js thst at good idea’ 


Herbert looks at Honora... tears are running down ber 
cheeks. He stands and ushers Hilda toward the door 


HERBERT Why don't [ telephone vou tonight, Mrs. Hulme? 
HILDA \es. of course. 
Herbert accompantes Hilda into the hallway: 


Honora breaks down into heavy sobs. 


CUT TO: 

INT. ILAM/HALLWAY ~ DAY 

The front door swings open. Pauline is standing on the 
step, framed by the doorway, suitcase in hand. 


SUPER: “11th June 1954" 

Mario Lanza’s “The Loveliest Night of the Year” begins 
and continues over the next few scenes. 

Pauline walks into the empty hallway ... SUDDENLY! 
Juliet sweeps down the stairs in a rush of sparkling light. 
She is dressed in her mother’s glittering ballgown. 


Juliet takes Pauline’s hand,and together they sweep into... 


INT. ILAM/LOUNGE - DAY 

... the LOUNGE. 

Pauline’s drab clothes transtorm into a ballgown as she 
passes through the doorway. 


The song soars as they waltz into the middle of the ball- 
room... Pauline spins .. . ina blur she sees decorations 
and taces all around. 

Pauline gasps as Diello takes her by the waist and 
waltzes around the room. Characters from Borovnia [ill 
the room. Juliet dances with Charles. 


A man in a dark suit turns around . . . MARIO! He 
launches into the second verse! 209 
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Pauline laughs happily as she is swept around and 
around. 


PAULINE (Diary 10.) We realised why Deborah and | 
have such extraordinary telepathy and why people treat us 
and look at us the way they do. It is because we are MAD. We 
are both stark raving MAD! 


They are no longer in the lounge - at some point the 
waltz has dissolved into... 


EXT. BOROVNIA CASTLE COURTYARD - NIGHT 

... the courtyard in Borovnia Castle. 

The crowds continue dancing to “The Loveliest Night of 
the Year: 

A doorway in the courtyard... Henry Hulme ts lurking in 
the shadows, peering out. He is dressed like a jester with 
cap and bells. The CAMERA PUSHES IN . . . to a distort. 
ed FISHEYE SHOT ot Henry. 


Pauline’s V.O. continues, building in intensity . . . 


PAULINE (Diary 1.0.) Dr. Hulme is MAD, as MAD as at 
March hare! 


At the conclusion of the song . . . TWO BURLY 
BOROVNIAN EXECUTIONERS swing their axes down, 
chopping a couple of ropes. A huge banner unturls 
down the side of the castle tower. In embroidered letters 
three stories tall is the word... 


MAD! 


INT. CINEMA — NIGHT 
BANG! .. . a gunshot! CLOSE ON . . . Pauline’s face 
flinching at the sound, a flash of light. 


BANG! ... CLOSE ON .. . Juliet flinching. 


Black & white image of Orson Welles shooting, a pistol 
from The Third Man. 


PAULINE ()iary \.0.) It was the first time | had ever seen 
It. Deborah had always told me how hideous he was! 


Pauline and Juliet are sitling in the cinema, absorbed in 
the film. 


PAULINE (Diary \.0.) It is appalling. He is dreadful. | 
have never in my life seen anything in the same category of 
hideousness . .. but | adore him! 


CUT TO: 

EXT. CHRISTCHURCH STREETS — NIGHT 

Pauline and Juliet run along dark, damp, atmospheric 
streets. 


Orson Welles steps out of the shadowy alley into the 


light. He leers at them. The girls scream! They turn to 
run, but Orson looms out of another alley. 


Pauline and Juliet squeal and run about. PASSERSBY 
observe their antics with some alarm. 


INT. ILAM/HALLWAY - NIGHT 
The front door bursts open. Pauline and Juliet run in, still 
ina state of high excitement. 


They charge up the stairs. 


INT. ILAM/JULIET’'S BEDROOM ~- NIGHT 

Pauline and Juliet tumble into the bedroom, only to tind 
Orson lurking behind the door! They scream and flee 
along, the balcony only to be greeted by Orson at the 
other end! They run back into the bedroom and collapse 
onto the bed, screaming and giggling. 


PUSHIN... to Pauline’s exalted face. 


PAULINE (Diary 1.0.) We talked for some time about It, 
getting ourselves more and more excited. 


A huge shadow of a figure, dressed in hat and cape, 
rises on the bedroom wall behind the girls, threatening 
to engull them. 


MUSIC SWELLS UP... 


Pauline comes down on top of Juliet, kissing her on the 
lips . . . Pauline’s hands slipping Julict’s blouse off her 
shoulders. 


PAULINE (iar) |.0.) We enacted how each saint would 
mitke love in bed. 


Juliet heaves on the bed, Pauline leans over and. . . 
MORPHS into Orson Welles! 


CUT IO: 

INT. BOROVNIA CASTLE - NIGHT 

Diello thrusts and grunts, as if making love. He steps 
back holding a bloody sword. A slain peasant drops at 
his feet. 


CLOSE-UP... . Pauline moaning and thrashing. 


CLOSE-UP... Diello swinging from side to side as he 
hacks a peasant to pieces. 


INTERCUT WITH SHOTS of Pauline and Juliet inter- 
twined with Orson and Diello. Pauline and Juliet some- 
times change into their Plasticine counterparts, Deborah 
and Gina. 


PAULINE (Diary \.0.) We spent a hectic night going 
through the saints. It was wonderful! Heavenly! Beautiful! 


And ours! We felt satisfied indeed. We have now learned the 
peace of the thing called Bliss, the jov of the thing called Sin. 


INT. ILAM/BATHROOM - NIGHT 

BATHWATER 

Pauline and Juliet are soaking in opposite ends of a 
steaming bathtub. 


A tew moments silence. Juliet looks blankly at Pauline. A 
tear rolls down her cheek. 


PAULINE |i coming with you. 

JULIET \es 

PAULINE | know what to do about mother. 
Juliets eves narrow. 


PAULINE We don't want to go to too much trouble . . . 
some sort of accident. 


A moment of silence. 
PAULINE People die every day. 


CLOSE ON... Juliet’s face. 


Silence. 


SMASH CUT TO: 
EXT. LAM/GROUNDS ~- DAY 
CLOSE ON .... Pauline and Juliet clasping hands. 


PULL OUT... they are standing in the beautiful sunny 
gardens, holding hands. Both girls are dressed in pretty 
summer frocks. 


PAULINE (iar) 10.) Our main idea for the day was to 
moider mother. 


REVERSE ANGLE .. . Pauline and Juliet walk toward the 
house. Unicorns are grazing in the llam garden. Fairies 
dance in the air. Large dragontlies hover around the girls. 


PAULINE (iar) 1.0.) This notion is not a new one but 
this time it is a definite plan which we intend to carry out. We 
have worked it out carefully and are both thrilled by the idea. 
Naturally we feel a trifle nervous, but the pleasure of antici- 
pation is great. 


EXT. LAM GROUNDS - NIGHT 

CLOSE-UP... James Mason's photo lands in a roaring 
lire and is immediately consumed by the flames. Photos 
of Mel Ferrer, Michael Rennie and Orson Welles follow. 


Pauline and Juliet are standing by a roaring tire in the tlam 
grounds. They throw Mario records onto the tlames. The 
black vinyl curls and melts. Their Plasticine tigures are next. 
Globs of melted Plasticine drip amidst the burning debris. 


It is clearly a strange, ritualistic burning. Pauline and Juliet 
watch the fire, enraptured. 


JULIET Only the best people fight against all obstacles . . 


Juliet squeezes Paulines hand 


JULIET |... in pursuit of happiness. 
WIDE SHOT ot the tire. 


PAULINE (Jiary 1.0.) We both spent last night having a 
simply wonderful time in every possible way. 


FADE TO BLACK 


INT. RIEPERS’ CAR/EXT. STREETS - DAY 

FADE IN... CLOSE-UP of Pauline’s tace. SLOWLY PULL 
OUT... to reveal Honora and Herbert sitting in the front 
of the car. They are driving home. 


PAULINE (iar 10.) | was picked up at 2:00 pv. [have 


been very sweet and good. | have worked out a little more of 


our plan. Peculiarly enough | have no qualms of conscience. 


INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE - DAY 

Honora is bustling about the house, working. Every time 
she bends down, or leans over, Pauline is revealed be- 
hind her. She is helping, but the mood is one of a hunter 
closing in on its prey. 


PAULINE (iar) \-0.) | rose late and helped Mother vig- 
orously this morning. Deborah rang and we decided to use a 
rock in astocking rather than a sandbag. We discussed the 
moider fully. | feel very keyed up as though | were planning a 
surprise party. Mother has fallen in with everything beautiful- 
ly and the happy event is to take place tomorrow afternoon, 
So next time | write in this diary Mother will be dead. How 
odd—vet how pleasing. 





DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. ILAM/JULIET’S BALCONY - DAY 

Juliet is singing a haunting aria. Tears are welling in her 
eyes. The aria continues over. . . 


EXT. OCEANLINER’S DECK ~ DAY 

BLACK & WHITE... 

Pauline and Juliet are happily bounding along the decks, 
pushing past OTHER PASSENGERS. They are wearing 
holiday clothes. 


We see a repeat of the same OCEANLINER SHOTS that 
opened the film. 


They run toward a MAN and a WOMAN. 


JULIET \Muinimy! 
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PAULINE Mummy! 


CAMERA MOVES toward . . . Henry and Hilda as they 
turn and happily greet the two girls. Hilda kisses Juliet, 
then Pauline on the cheek. Henry and Hilda hug the girls 
and stand together as a tight group. 


MOVE IN ON .. . Pauline, looking radiantly happy. 
Pauline hugs Hilda tightly. Tears well in her eyes. She 
gazes al Juliet. Slowly their faces come together in 
profile, filling the screen. They kiss. 


CUT TO: 
INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/PAULINE’S BEDROOM ~ MORNING 
Pauline opens her eyes and sits up in bed. 


INT. LAM/JULIET’'S BEDROOM —- MORNING 
Juliet opens her eyes and sits up in bed. 


INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/PAULINE'S BEDROOM - MORNING 
CLOSE-UP .. . Pauline’s bedside clock .. . 6:37 AM 


Pauline is sitting in bed, writing in her diary. CLOSE-UP 
... Pauline’s pen writing: 


“The...Day...of...the... Happy... Event. 


PAULINE (Viary \.0.) | am writing a little of this up on 
the morning before the death. | felt verv excited and the- 
night-before-Christmas-ish last night. | am about to rise. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. LAM/GROUNDS - MORNING 
LOW ANGLE .. . bricks, piled up beside the garage. 


Juliet takes one... weighs it in her hands, then takes a 
smaller halt-brick. 


HENRY /0.8.) (Calling) Juliet! 


Juliet quickly wraps the brick in newspaper and puts it in 


her satchel. 


CUT TO: 
Henry standing by the car. 


HENRY Jhought 1d lost you. 


Juliet hurries from bebind the garage. Hilda appears al 


the front door. She makes eye contact with Juliet and turns 
away. 


Juliet hesitates and then rushes over to her mother: 


JULIET \ummy! 


HILDA You ve vot roses in vour cheeks... | haven't seen 
that in such a long time. Have a lovely time, darling. 


JULIET | will... (im so looking forward to it! 


Juliet gives Hilda a hug. Hilda smiles at her daughter: 


HILDA bye. 


Juliet beams, turns and skips toward the car. Henry arch- 


ex an eyebrow and shrugs at Hilda. He starts the car up. 
CLOSE-UP... Henry’s wristwatch... 10:33. 


EXT. STREET - MORNING 
TRACKING with Henry's black car as it cruises along. 


INT. HULMES’ CAR - MORNING 
Juliet is sitting next to Henry... sunlight flickers on her 
face. She sits back smiling, eyes shut, looking radiantly 


happy. 


EXT. STREET - MORNING 
The black car glides to a halt outside some shops. Juliet 
hops out. 


JULIET Bye, Daddy .. . see you tonight. 


CUT TO: 

INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/ KITCHEN - MORNING 

Honora is mixing up some pikelet batter. Pauline is but- 
tering bread . . . a great pile. 

HONORA Who... there's enough there to feed an army! 
Ihe front door opens and Juliet comes into the kitchen. 


JULIET Hello! 
HONORA Hello, Juliet. 


Juliet takes off her jacket. 


HONORA ()/)—whiat a nice outfit! 
JULIET Thank vou. | bought it especially, Mrs. Rieper. 


MOVE IN... to clock... 11:05. 


Juliet puts her bags on the table. Her satchel drops with a 
clunk. Pauline’s eyes flick to the satchel, then up to Juliet. 


Honora is bending down, pulling a tray of sausage rolls 
into the oven. Both girls look at Honora silently. 


Honora turns around and Juliet presents her with a 
brown paper bag. 

JULIET Fruit. 

HONORA 001)! 1/1] pop them in a bowl. 


Honora picks up the satchel. Pauline and Juliet tense up 
_.. @S Honora puts the satchel on a chair: 


PAULINE Let's go upstairs, Deborah. | wrote the last 10 
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pages of my opera last night. 


JULIET (can) Mi right, then. 


Juliet follows Pauline out of the room. Pauline has to nip 


hack and grab the satchel. 


INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/PAULINE’S BEDROOM - DAY 
CLOSE-UP . . . The newspaper is unwrapped to reveal 
the half-brick. 


Pauline is sitting on her bed looking at the brick. 


Juliet stands beside her. She tugs at her collar. 


JULIET 10 vou feel sweaty? I feel sweaty. 
Pauline opens a draw and pulls out a stocking. 
PAULINE [1's a three-act story with a tragic end. 


JULIET Your mother is a rather miserable woman... isn't 
she? 


PAULINE | thought for hours about whether Carmelita 
should accept Bernard’s marriage proposal . . 

JULIET | think she knows what's going to happen... she 
doesn’t appear to bear us any grudge! 


Pauline puts the brick in the stocking and lies a knot in 
the fool. 


PAULINE |... but in the end I decided against it. | thought 
it would spoil all their fun. 


Pauline puts the brick in ber shoulder bag. 

JULIET (Bilfer/y) Mfairs are much more exciting than 
niuurriages ... as Mummy can testify! 

They both laugh. 

CUT TO: 


INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/DINING ROOM - DAY 
Clock on wall... 12:16. 


Pauline and Juliet are laughing loudly. 


PULL OUT... across the table to reveal Honora, Her- 
bert, Wendy, Pauline and Juliet in the middle of lunch. 


PAULINE It's true! He was spotted in the lingerie depart- 
ment, eh, Wendy? 

WENDY Jhere’s nothing wrong with Sir Edmund Hillary 
buving underwear for his wife. He was a very nice man! 
JULIET | bet it was thermal underwear! 

Pauline roars with laughter 


PAULINE | bet he pitches a tent in the middle of their bed- 


room, and they have to pretend to be on some mountain! 


HONORA Jhit's enough, Yvonne! 


Juliet roars with laughter, the others dont laugh. 


HERBERT Vict man’s a credit to the nation. 

Pauline and Juliet dissolve into gigeles. 

HONORA Rivht ... who's going to help me clear away? 
WENDY | will. Mum... anvthing to get away from Laurel 


and Hardy! 


INT. RIEPERS’ HOUSE/KITCHEN - DAY 
Pauline and Juliet are putting dishes away. 
HERBERT |i better be getting back. Bye, love. 


Herbert pulls bis coat on. Honora gives him a peck on the 
cheek. 


HONORA })\«. 

HERBERT |l:ve a nice outing, you lot. 

PAULINE |)\e, Dad. 

JULIET Goodbye, Mr. Rieper. 

Herbert wanders oul. Honora turns to Pauline and Juliet. 
HONORA Well... | better make myself a bit more pre- 
sentable. 

CLOSE-UP... kitchen clock... 1:13. 

INT. BUS - DAY 

CLOSE-UP . . . clock on bus dashboard .. . 2:23. 

Honora is sitting at the back with Pauline and Juliet as the 


bus winds its way toward the Cashmere Hills. 


EXT. BUS TERMINUS/VICTORIA PARK - DAY 
Bus destination sign rushes up to CAMERA and stops . . . 
“Victoria Park. 


The doors open and Honora, Pauline and Juliet climb out. 
Pauline carries her shoulder bag. 


VICTORIA PARK . . . a very bushy, tree-clad hillside. 


JULIET Isn't it beautiful! 
PAULINE Jet's vo for a walk down here... come on, 


Mummy! 

Honora spots a tea kiosk. 

HONORA (i like a cuppa tea first! Come on! 
Honora beads toward the kiosk. 

Pauline hoists the hay hack “pon her shoulder. 


CUT TO: 
INT. TEA KIOSK - DAY 


Tray of tea and scones covered in jam and cream. 


Pauline and Juliet are scoffing scones as Honora drains 
her cup of tea. Pauline notices Honora glancing at the 
last remaining scone. 


PAULINE (Ge7///)) You have it. 

HONORA 001). no. Fim watching my figure. 
JULIET But you're not fat. Mrs. Rieper! 
HONORA | put on a lot of weight over Christanas. 


CLOSE-UP... clock on wall... . 3:02. 
LOUD TICKING... 


Pauline pushes the plate to Honora. 


PAULINE Go on. Mum, treat vourselt. 
Honora s will weakens. She picks up the scone and takes a 


hie bite. 


CUT TO: 
EXT. VICTORIA PARK/BUSHY TRACK - DAY 
Puccini's “Humming Chorus” plays over: 


Honora, Pauline and Juliet walking down a narrow, bushy 
track. 


Pauline leads, with Honora behind her. Juliet lags further 
behind. 


They walk over a small bridge. Pauline glances back at 
Juliet. Juliet hesitates and then drops something on the 
path. 


Several yards beyond the bridge, Honora stops. She 
looks at her wristwatch . . . 3:17. 


The music ends. 
HONORA J\vonne. love. we should be going back... we 
don't want to miss the bus. 


Honora turns around 


HONORA Juliet... button up vour coat, dear. You'll get a 
chill. 


Juliet slowly starts to button her overcoat. as she turns 
around and walks back toward the bridge. 


Pauline ts walking right behind Honora. She slips the bag 
off her shoulder 


They walk on. 
Pauline stops... points at the ground. 
PAULINE |.ook. \other! 


Honora looks down at the ground in front of ber 


STEP-PRINTED SLOW MOTION SEQUENCE ... 
MOVE IN... to a small pink stone lying on the ground. 
MOVE IN .. . to Honora’s puzzled face. 

She starts to bend down. 

Juliet turns around. 

Pauline reaches into the shoulder bag. 

Honora’s fingers reach the pink stone. 

Back of Honora’s head. 

The brick emerges from the bag. 

Honora's hand picks up the pink stone. 

Pauline swings the brick down toward Honora’s head. 


SOUND OF THE IMPACT . . . Honora’s fingers release the 
pink stone. 


Honora falls to her knees . . . raising a hand to her head 
... Starts to turn... 


LOW ANGLE . . . Pauline, hesitating . . . the reality of her 
actions have flooded in. She looks distraught, then, with 
renewed resolve, she suddenly swings the brick down 
toward CAMERA. 


SOUND OF IMPACT. 
INTERCUT WITH: 


EXT. WHARF/OCEANLINER - DAY 

BLACK & WHITE... 

SHIP'S FUNNEL BELLOWS. Streamers float from ship to 
shore. Crowds frantically waving on the wharf as the 
liner prepares for departure. 


Pauline pushes desperately through the THRONG OF 
PEOPLE on the wharf, trying to reach the ship. 


She stumbles . . . 
EXT. VICTORIA PARK/BUSHY TRACK - DAY 


Honora falls to the ground . . . blood trickling down her 
face. She’s panting heavily. 


Pauline swings the brick down again. 

EXT. WHARF/OCEANLINER - DAY 

BLACK & WHITE... 

SOUND OF IMPACT. 

Gangplank hauled up. Docking ropes thrown off. 

Pauline is frantic... she’s going to miss the ship. She 


cries Out... 


EXT. VICTORIA PARK/BUSHY TRACK - DAY 215 
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Pauline swings the brick down. 
SOUND OF IMPACT. 


Honora’s fingers scratch at the stoney ground. Juliet's 
feet are walking toward CAMERA in b.g. 


MILT UP... Juliet looms over. 
HIGH ANGLE . . . Honora looking up at Juliet, her tace 


imploring. 


EXT. WHARF/OCEANLINER - DAY 
BLACK & WHITE... 
Juliet, looking very upset. 


PULL OUT... she is leaning over the rail on the liner’s 


deck. 


Pauline on the wharf, unable to reach the ship. She 
reaches out for Juliet. 


juliet reaches out... 
EXT. VICTORIA PARK/ BUSHY TRACK - DAY 
Juliet’s hand... takes hold of the stocking. .. 


Pauline’s hands grab Honora’s neck and push her down, 
into the mud. 


Juliet swings the brick down. 
EXT. WHARF/OCEANLINER - DAY 


BLACK & WHITE... 
Pauline . . . screaming hysterically. 


Juliet on the liner. . . tears streaming down her tace. 
WIDE SHOT. .. liner steams away from the dock. 
CLOSE-UP... . Pauline, sobbing on the whart. 
CLOSE-UP... Juliet, tearful. She slowly raises her hand 
and waves goodbye to Pauline. 


JULIET (1 Dispers) Vin sorry 


PULL OUT... Henry and Hilda are standing on either 
side of Juliet. They both put a comforting arm around 
their distraught daughter's shoulders. 


CLOSE-UP. . . Pauline looking devastated. 


_ she stands 


SLOWLY PULL OUT trom Pauline’s tace. . 


alone, sobbing. 
FADE TO BLACK 
PAULINE Peat f euished) \o! 


SONG FADES UP... 
Mario Lanza singing “You'll Never Walk Alone. 


A SERIES OF CARDS explains what happened subsequently: 


“In the hours following Honora’s murder, a police search 
of the Rieper house unearthed Pauline’s dairies. This 
resulted in her immediate arrest for the murder ot he 
mother 


“Juliet was arrested and charged with murder the tollow 
ing day. 


“After Pauline's arrest it was discovered that Honora and 
Herbert Rieper had never married. Pauline was therefore 
charged under her mother's maiden name ot Parker. 


“In August 1954, a plea of insanity was rejected by the 
jury in the Christchurch Supreme Court trial and Pauline 
Parker and Juliet Hulme were found guilty of murder: 


“Too young for the death penalty, they were sent to sep- 
arate prisons to be ‘Detained at Her Majesty's Pleasure. 


“Juliet was released in November 1959 and immediately 
left New Zealand to join her mother overseas. 


“Payline was released two weeks later, but remained in 
New Zealand on parole until 1965. 


“It was a condition of their release that they never meet 
again. 


THE END 
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Peter Jackson and Frances Walsh were both born and 
raised in Wellington, New Zealand. Jackson’s first film, 
Bad Taste (1988), was made by the director over a peri- 
od of several years while he was working as a photo 
apprentice at a local newspaper. Jackson's two following 
films, Meet the Feebles (1990) and Braindead (1992), 
were co-written with Walsh and Stephen Sinclair; the lat- 
ter was a hit on the film festival circuit, winning 16 inter- 
national prizes including a best picture award from the 
Academy of Fantasy, Science Fiction and Horror. 

Jackson and Walsh (who had previously written for 
episodic television in New Zealand) co-authored the 
screenplay for Heavenly Creatures, which went on to 
garner nominations for both an Academy Award and a 
Writers Guild Award. Their latest collaboration is The 
Frighteners, executive-produced by Robert Zemeckis and 
starring Michael J. Fox; it will be released in 1996. Jack- 
son and Walsh live in Wellington with their son, Billy. 

The version of Heavenly Creatures published here is a 
final draft, completed in March 1993. The screenplay 
was 107 pages long. 


Fran, my understanding is that you were the first to become 
interested in the Parker/Hulme murder case as a film subject. 
It seems to be a popular topic in New Zealand. 


Frances Walsh: Well, popular topic—I’m not sure about that. 
But it’s certainly a piece of New Zealand criminal history that 
has entered into the realm of myth. And as a young girl growing 
up, | knew about it, and had read lurid newspaper accounts— 


“Lesbian killers’ rampage”? 


FW: Yes, yes. And I also got my hands on a novel called Obses- 
sion, which I read when I was about 14. I thought at the time 
that it was extremely good. /laughs/ It takes a very damning 
view of the girls—it’s written by two English journalists who 
came out here to cover the trial. It was something of a hack job 
that set out to sensationalize the case. 


And there was also a play, wasn't there? 


FW: Yeah, there’s been a play, and there have been nonfiction 
books written about it. There's also been a great deal of coverage 
over the years in newspapers and magazines, so it’s always had a 
profile here. 


Since it had already been treated in all of these different 
ways, what compelled you both to explore the subject again? 


Peter Jackson: Well, we didn’t really think it had been treated 
that well. Nothing that we had read did we particularly like. And 
also, the other various treatments all seemed to have a specific 
agenda, which attempted to make political statements about 
the murder. What interested us was to show these two 15-year-old 
girls with no other agenda than to be as accurate as we possibly 
could, and to somehow imagine what was going on inside their 
minds. 
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/ know that all of Pauline’s voiceovers from the film are 
from actual diary entries. You made an interesting com- 
ment awhile back about bow they actually informed the 
structure of the film. Could you elaborate on that? 


PJ: Well, the structure was fairly apparent once we started to do 
research. It wasn't just the diaries themselves, it was the general 
research. We read as much of the diaries as we could—we 
haven't actually ever seen the full, unedited diary—but we 
gathered as many of the excerpts that were released at the time 
of the trial as we could, which amounted to quite a few pages. 
And we read the newspapers, and interviewed people, and then 
the three acts sort of materialized quite neatly. You know, act 
one is when the two girls meet and become friends, and the 
turning point is at the end of the first act when you realize that 
they are now bonded. 


FW: It’s when they have their first delusional experience together 
at Port Levy, where they go into the Fourth World. You know 
these two girls have an imagination that’s going to lead to 
something interesting happening. The second turning point 
comes with the decision to murder Mother, which tips the story 
into the third act. 


Whom did you interview to cull together all of this information? 


PJ: Well, we went through about 35 or 40 people. We wanted to 
interview as many people as we could find. Several refused. We 
did talk to about 15 or 16 of their classmates, which was an 
experience. These were 55-year-old women spread out around 
the country, and they all had changed their names because 
they'd gotten married. It was quite a detective job to find them. 


| read somewhere that the school was not particularly enthu- 
siastic about this; did they help you locate the ex-students? 


PJ: No, the school didn’t want anything to do with it. 
Christchurch Girls’ School had erased these two girls from their 
history. The yearbook that had the class photograph with 
Pauline is no longer available. If you go to the school library, 
they have all the yearbooks available apart from 1953's, which 
has her photo in it. It’s like some sort of cleansing of the books. 
The school didn’t recognize what it was we were trying to do, 
which was to redress the issue. Why wipe these girls off the 
school records? | mean, they were human beings. 


FW: Peter and Jim Booth, the producer of the movie, went to see 
the headmistress of the school, and after they explained what we 
wanted to do, and allowed her to read the script, her only com- 
ment was, “Why can’t you make a film about pupils of whom 
we are proud?” 


PJ: We also heard from several sources we interviewed that on 
the day after the murder happened, the headmistress at that 
time stood up in front of the assembly and said, “No girl is to 
discuss a certain matter.” This was, like, the day after two of 
their pupils had murdered somebody, and they couldn't even 
refer to it directly. Forty years later, we got the sense that the 


school was exactly the same. And that really gave us all the more 
reason to make the movie, because we felt that these people were 
still living in the 1950s. We found that with a lot of the people 
we interviewed—that even though 40 years had gone by, they 
were still presenting attitudes of the "50s: this was some dark, 
sordid little thing that was best kept quiet and should never be 
mentioned. Many times we got, “Why on earth would you want 
to make a film about this? We should just forget about it, and 
hope it will somehow disappear.” 

And we actually thought about doing that. But within 20 or 
30 years most of the people connected with it will be dead, and 
at that point in time we'll never know anything about it. We felt 
it was a good time now, while there were still quite a few people 
alive, to do the interviews and try to get something accurate, for 
the record. We were also aware of the responsibility we had, 
because film is such a persuasive medium, and we knew that, 
unlike any other medium—the newspaper accounts, the 
play—it can give an audience visual images, which, in a way, 
almost replace the real event, especially if you weren't born at 
that time. So we thought if we made a film now, perhaps people 
in New Zealand would look upon this case in a different way. 
That was a responsibility we felt that we didn’t want to take 
lightly. 





Pertaining to that quest for accuracy, how does one go about 
reconstructing, for instance, conversations between Pauline 
and her mother, or other scenes for which there is no direct 
documentation? 


FW: Well, all you can do is attempt to find out as much as you 
can about the people involved—the type of people they were, 
their class background, etc. So to that degree, we spoke to people 
who knew the Riepers, for example, who had good knowledge of 
the girls. 


Did you interview any of the boarders in the Rieper house? 


PJ: Yeah, | did, very briefly. We found one of the boarders, who 
spoke to me on the telephone. I did the interview, and then the 
following day I called him back to ask him some more questions 
and he clammed up; he didn’t want to talk to me anymore. He'd 
obviously gone home to his wife, and she’d wound him up 
about the whole thing and told him he shouldn't be involved 
with it. 

FW: | think our understanding when we set out to write this was 
that we would never be able to re-create the right interiors, with 
characters who precisely reflect the people who were really there. 
Our intention was to be true to what we understood of the girls’ 
friendship, and the nature of that friendship and the nature of 
those families from which those two girls came. It was never an 
attempt to re-create reality. We could never do that, obviously. So 
we went into those things with the spirit of trying to reflect the 
situation, rather than reality. 


Pj: The Hulme family were a lot easier to research than 
Pauline’s family, because the Hulmes were public figures at the 











time. Henry Hulme being the rector of the local university, there 
were obviously a lot of university people we could talk to—pro- 
fessors, students—who worked with him. Hilda Hulme was also 
quite a public figure. They were, in some respects, the royalty of 
Christchurch, because the English class system was and still 
does exist down there, and they all take these things quite seri- 
ously. There used to be garden and tennis parties at Ilam, and 
there were a lot of people who had social contact with the par- 
ents and Juliet at the time. 

The research actually carried on through the shooting of the 
film. | remember when we were in England, auditioning actresses 
for the part of Juliet before we found Kate Winslet, and we found 
out that /the late] Anthony Quayle, the English actor, had actu- 
ally visited the Hulmes in Christchurch in the "50s, so we tracked 
down his wife and spoke with her. The research just kept on 
going all the time. We had trips to Christchurch to do our 
research, but once we started working on the film, we moved 
there for nearly five months, so it was an ideal opportunity to 
find others. We'd hear things about this person who had sat next 
to Pauline in typing class, and we'd rush around to see them. 


I'm sure the production got a certain amount of notice in the 
local media, so people probably approached you. 


PJ: To an extent, but not as much as what we had hoped. 
Pauline’s people were actually quite difficult to research, be- 
cause they just weren't public; they were quite private people. 


FW: We have heard, subsequently, that Pauline’s sister, Wendy, 
has seen the film. She still lives in Christchurch. Her comments 
were that the film managed to capture the atmosphere of her 
home at that time, but her criticism was that the family was 
“better” than that, we had portrayed them in too shabby a light. 
And that really touched me. 


PJ: She thought that the portrayal of the tension between 
Pauline and her mother was very accurate. It was nice, because 
Wendy is one of the few key people alive who refuses to talk 
about it. She absolutely refuses to have anything to do with jour- 
nalists, with anyone, so it was actually very sweet of her to get 
the message back to us. It was quite amazing to us that she had 
even gone to see this film. She thought it was good, but incredi- 
bly difficult to watch. 


In gathering all of this material, I'm sure there were certain 
things that didn't “fit” dramatically. Was there anything you 
were tempted to use but didn't. because it was either too sen- 
sationalistic or too ethically questionable? 


PJ: There was one area we deliberately steered clear of that we 
felt ultimately didn’t have a relation to what we were wanting to 
tell, and that was that in the Rieper household there was actually 
a younger sister, named Rosemary, who had Down's syndrome, 
who is still alive; Wendy still looks after her. At the time of the 
murder, Rosemary was only 8 years old. This made Honora’s life 
all the more difficult: the daughter lived in a special home, and 
would come home on the weekends. Pauline writes about Rose- 


mary a lot in her diaries; she was very fond of her. But it was 
one area Where we felt that we were being too invasive into the 
privacy of this family. 

As you say, there was quite a bit of stuff we had to leave out 
for structural reasons. Pauline’s diaries are very, very funny. We 
ended up using a lot of the more dramatic material in the 
movie, in the scenes in which she’s talking about murder and 
suicide, but unfortunately we had to leave a lot of the funny 
things out. She records hilarious conversations that she and 
Juliet had, and it’s all very witty. 

Sometimes we used diary entries and just dramatized them, 
as opposed to using a voiceover. Like the sequence where they go 
into the Fourth World, where the hilltop changes into a magical 
landscape. That is described in detail in the diary. So it was a 
case of having to be very selective, and at the end of the day, it 
was the more dramatic selections that made it through to the 
movie rather than the funnier stuff, 


The girls’ sense of humor does manage to come through in 
the film, though. I'm thinking. for instance, of the last scene 
in the Rieper house. when the family is having lunch with 


Juliet before the two girls and Honora go to Victoria Park. 


Were their snide comments about Sir Edmund Hillary in the 
diary, or were they invented by the two of you? 


FW: That was out of our imagination. We were told that they 
were extremely jolly at that last meal—it was actually in the 
court records—and that they were cracking jokes, and saying 
silly, outrageous things, on a sort of giggly high. And we knew 
that Wendy had worked at Farmer's, the local department store, 
and also what had been very big in the news that year was Sir 
Edmund Hillary, a New Zealander, climbing Mt. Everest. He had 
been knighted, and became a huge national hero; he still is. 
Because he'd also spent time in Christchurch, we felt that this 
was an appropriate thing for them to send up, because whatever 
they did, they were terribly irreverent. If the Queen was visiting, 
for example, they wouldn't bother to go out unless it was to take 
note of the decorations, the pomp and ceremony, to enrich one 
of their own royal celebrations. They really had no respect for 
the icons of the day; their interior world was much more impor- 
tant to them. 


The film critic for Time, Richard Corliss, likened you to a 
“physician who assumes a patient’ fever in order to under- 
stand her illness.” At what point did you two decide that this 
was going to have to be presented from the girls’ point of view? 


PJ: | think from the beginning. That was one of the motivations 
for doing it. None of the accounts we came across were from the 
girls’ point of view. Like we'd said before, they all had other 
agendas, so we felt that telling the girls’ story was important. It 
did take us a long time to be able to do that, because it took us a 
long time to learn who they were, and what was driving them. 
We were a bit confused—there was a bit of mystery at the begin- 
ning—but the more we read, the more we talked to people, we 
gradually began to formulate who these people were. Ultimately, 
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there was a lot of Pauline that | could recognize in myself, 
which was very useful. 


Jou, loo, Fran? 


FW: | felt that the diary offered the first insight into the friend- 
ship, and into Pauline in particular. It was an extremely inter- 
esting account of her life, documenting both dramatic and 
mundane events with a great deal of literary flair. She was a very 
imaginative, funny and clever young woman who had some 
quite pretentious ideas, as teenagers do, and | warmed toward 
her immediately. Reading the diary made me wonder about the 
huge discrepancies between this young woman and the monster 
who was portrayed in the newspaper accounts and everything 
else. And | thought it would be great to take that journey to find 
out who she was. Because no diary of Juliet’s survived—we have 
heard from people that she did keep a diary, but it was 
destroved—I thought it would be harder to get to know her, but 
that really wasn’t the case, because she appeared to be someone 
who more readily shared her life with people; she was much 
more of a social creature than Pauline. So it was a combination 
of the private world that they shared and the understanding that 
we got from talking to their school friends, in particular, that 
gave us insight into the nature of these two girls and the way 
they appeared to the rest of the world. 

| think it’s fair to say that both Peter and I felt hugely sym- 
pathetic toward Pauline and Juliet, and we did start to identify 
and empathize with them, all the while trying to keep in balance 
the knowledge of this terrible act. It was that dynamic, of really 
liking them, but feeling abhorrence at what they'd done, that 
kept the thing alive for so long in our minds, and gave the film 
inner life. 


Peter, your camera work, in all of the films you've directed. 

is extremely dynamic. In Heavenly Creatures, the almost 
hyperactive camera seems to have an organic relationship to 

the girls’ euphoric state. I've noticed in this script that a lot of 
these camera directions are written in, with more detail than 

most other screenplays I've read. Do all of your scripts read 
like this? 


PJ: In this particular screenplay, camera movement came quite 
readily during the writing stages. At the end of the day, the script 
is not the document we want to go out and sell; it’s the docu- 
ment that the cast and crew have to read. When we write a script 
intended for me to direct, it’s right from the beginning a shoot- 
ing script; a document for technicians to use. You know, the 
grips put a circle around the word “DOLLY” so they remember 
on that particular day of shooting they're going to have to have 
it on the truck. With this movie, probably more than any other 
I've done, the camera moves were integral to the scriptwriting. 
I'll tell you where that came from: the music. We read very early 
in our research that Pauline and Juliet were both obsessed with 
Mario Lanza. Neither of us were familiar with his music, so we 
went out and got some of his records, and before we started writ- 
ing we played through them and came across several songs that 


we really liked. One of the very first ones we heard was “The 
Donkey Serenade” — 


FW: Well, we knew that was important to them because Pauline 
had named one of her novels “The Donkey Serenade.” 


PJ: When we heard it, just the life and vitality in the song imme- 
diately indicated Steadicam. //laughs/ It immediately told you 
vou had to have a moving camera. We chose all the songs that 
were in the movie, and, in the case of “The Donkey Serenade,” 
wrote scenes around them. | found it a great visual tool. It's 
never happened before in anything I've done—I mean, I've 
never had the music in advance. We had these songs playing 
while we were working to get ourselves psyched up to write a 
scene. At the same time, the music helped me visualize, so that 
visualization ended up going down on the page. Of course, once 
vou actually arrive on the set, and you have the actors and the 
camera people there, things can change. | don’t regard anything 
that’s written into a script in terms of a camera direction as 
being locked in stone. 


How long did it take the two of you to finish a first draft? 


PJ: Not really long. | think the first draft was written in probably 
10 or 12 weeks. But we didn’t start to write until we'd uncovered 
several months’ worth of research. 


And the draft we're publishing is the shooting script? 


PJ: Yeah. | think that’s about draft number five. We did an inter- 
esting thing. We did a certain amount of research first, while we 
were still working on Braindead [Dead Alive in U.S./, and then 
we wrote the first draft from the position where we felt we knew 
some of the facts, but there were a lot of gaps. We thought if we 
wrote a draft we would know where the holes were, and we 
would know what we had to pursue in terms of research. For 
instance, Fran and | had never been down to Christchurch when 
we wrote this first draft, and Christchurch is such an integral 
part of the story. Then we made the trip down there before the 
second draft and were able to modify a lot of things, interview a 
lot more people. We actually did that on purpose, because we 
wanted to nail the story before overlaying it with a lot of his- 
torical detail. 


How do the two of you handle writing collaboratively? 


PJ: Well, it depends. You know, if Fran's working on some re- 
writes while we're shooting, and I'm on the set, she'll show me 
some work that she’s done when I come home and we'll revise it 
together, but generally, when we're actually writing the initial 
drafts of the script, it's always together. 

| think that we both have a good understanding of structure, 
which helps, and I’m obviously very visually oriented, and Fran 
is very good on dialogue and character, so we complement each 
other quite well. | think the best advantage that we have in writ- 
ing scripts together is that we write a script that | go and make, 
which is, | think, a wonderful thing. It would be a strange expe- 
rience for us to write a script that someone else was going to 





make, because we've never actually experienced that loss of 
control that so many other writers have. So right from the very 
beginning, it’s a movie. It’s not a piece of writing that’s going to 
yo out to the marketplace and may or may not sell. 

Just one little thing. Even though Heavenly Creatures was 
very much written by the two of us, my favorite scene in the 
movie was written by Fran by herself. 


Which one is that? 


PJ: Well, it was late one night, and we were hoping to finish the 
first draft of the script—it was, like, ten o'clock already—and 
we had arrived at the sequence in the tearooms where they’ re 
having their last cup of tea before they walk down the track. We 
sat there wondering how on earth we were going to write this 
scene. We knew they'd actually gone there to have tea because 
we'd spoken to this very elderly woman who had served them. 
She said they were talking quite calmly to one another. But what 
dialogue do you put in their mouths at this particular moment, 
when this woman's about to be murdered? Well, the phone rang, 
and I got up to answer it and ended up stuck on this call for 
about 45 minutes, and I came back and Fran had written some- 
thing. She asked me to check it out, and it was never revised: 
it’s where she slides the plate with the last cake over to Honora, 
and says, “Go on, Mother, treat yourself.” It was perfect. 


! know you found Kate Winslet at an audition in England. 
How did you come across Melanie Lynskey, who played 
Pauline? | understand she was not a professional actress. 


PJ: Well, it's one of those stories that sounds like it’s not true. We 
wanted to cast someone in New Zealand, and we'd auditioned a 
lot of people—five or six hundred—who were either videotaped 
or photographed. I wanted to find someone who was young, 
around 15 or 16 years old; I didn’t want a 23-year-old in a 
school uniform. And we wanted someone who was physically 
very much like the original Pauline; I have a thing about being 
as accurate as possible. So we quickly exhausted the professional 
actors in New Zealand who happened to look like Pauline— 
there's only about one or two. /laughs] We knew we were look- 
ing for someone with no experience, but we just had to find 
them. We kept saying, “Somewhere in New Zealand there's 
somebody who's perfect for this role.” 

We were actually about four weeks away from beginning 
shooting, and we had one or two people on the short list, neither 
of whom we were happy with, but we were coming under enor- 
mous pressure to cast one of them, because, you know, the 
wardrobe department needed to make costumes, and so on, and 
Fran said to me, “You're not really happy with the choices, are 
you?” And I said, “No.” And she said, “This is crazy; we've spent 
all this time and energy on this film and we haven't found 
Pauline. This is something close to a major tragedy.” I was in 
Christchurch, so Fran decided to drive with a casting person 
around the lower half of the North Island of New Zealand—she 
was prepared to drive as far as she had to. They'd visit every 
small town, go to the local school, visit the principal's office and 


show a photo of Pauline Parker. She'd say, “We're making a 
movie about Pauline Parker; do you have any pupils in your 
school who resemble her who might be interested in this?” 


FW: We were in a rusting Ford Cortina, and we had no official 
1.1). We'd roll up to these provincial schools, and we'd be greeted 
by some curious teacher. Although no one ever once questioned 
our authenticity, we would always get asked about the car: “If 
vou're in films, why aren't you driving a Porsche?” /both laugh] 
So then I would pitch the story to the entire classroom, scanning 
the room the whole time, looking for sullen, brooding schoo! 
girls, all the while thinking, “What would she look like with her 
hair dyed black?” 


PJ: 1 guess that went on for about a week. Every night I'd get a 
call from Fran. Anyone that was vaguely appropriate was video- 
taped, and I got a couple of tapes in Christchurch, and it was a 
bit depressing. Finally, Fran called from a small town called New 
Plymouth, and said, “I think I've found someone very interest- 
ing.” And this was Mel. We flew her down to Christchurch and 
gave her an audition and a screen test, and we cast her two 
weeks before the film started shooting. | called her mother up on 
a Friday night and said, “I'd really like Melanie to do the film.” 
And she said, “When does she have to start?” And I said, “Well, 
she’s got to come down here on Sunday.” The poor girl didn’t 
even get a chance to go back to school to clean out her locker. 


Do you think there was any correspondence between the two 
actresses and their backgrounds and those of the characters 
they were playing? 


PJ: One of the things that we knew about Pauline was that she 
was incredibly witty and intelligent, and Melanie was very simi- 
lar—she was the top student in her province in many subjects. 
And we knew if we cast an intelligent person, then they were 
going to hit it. Melanie’s also very enigmatic. The character of 
Pauline doesn't have an enormous amount of dialogue. In a 
sense, the real Pauline Parker speaks for her, through the 
diaries. So what we were looking for was an actress who has that 
kind of aspect to her that’s a real movie-star thing: where you 
can film somebody sitting in a room, doing nothing, and they're 
still fascinating to watch. We found that in Mel. 


I've read that you used actual locations for some of this. 


PJ: As much as we could. The only location we couldn't use was 
Pauline’s house, which had been torn down. Fortunately, the 
school is now a community center; the actual school moved to a 
different location, so they no longer had control over the build- 
ings; otherwise we'd have definitely been refused permission. 
The school buildings are now owned by the Christchurch City 
Council, which has done nothing to them; they're as they were 
40 years ago. They just rent out the various rooms to communi- 
ty groups. We found out what classroom Pauline and Juliet actu- 
ally were in, and it was the Canterbury Women’s Embroidery 
Guild—it sounds like something out of Monty Python—and we 
went into the room and right down one length of the wall was 
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this huge tapestry that had been stretched out on this massive 
frame. | thought they would never want to take it down, but we 
managed to get them to do it. So that was the actual classroom 
where they were, down to the seating, 

The llam house, where Juliet lived, is still there. It's owned by 
the university, and they were very happy for us to use it. As for 
the doctor's surgery, where Pauline is interviewed by the doctor, 
we found out the address, and—yvyou know, this is 40 years later, 
so you have no idea what to expect—it was just, like, a subur- 
ban house. We thought that was strange, in that it didn’t seem 
like a doctor's office. Anyway, we knocked on the door, and the 
woman who answered happened to be the doctor's daughter 
the doctor's long since dead—and we asked her where her 
father’s office had been, and she said, “Oh, he had rooms out 
the back of the house here; we've never really touched them.” 
We went into this doctor’s surgery which was almost exactly the 
same as it had been 40 vears before. So we ended up filming 
those sequences in the actual room where Pauline was inter- 
viewed by the doctor. 

We also spoke to the woman who was working at the tea- 
rooms at Victoria Park and found out exactly where they sitting, 
and filmed that scene there. Actually, about two months later, 
that building was demolished. 





And what about the murder scene? 


PJ: Well, we went to the murder site, and we just felt uncom- 
fortable about filming there. It was very strange, and maybe it 
was just our imagination, but it was very quiet, very tranquil. | 
mean, all the way down the path you hear the wind and the 
birds, and suddenly, when you arrive at the spot, you hear noth- 
ing. So we filmed the murder scene at Victoria Park, but it was 
on a different track, about a hundred yards away. 


There is one sequence of scenes in this script which didn't 
appear in the film: it begins with the tennis party at lam, in 
which Pauline and Juliet are watching from behind some 
shrubbery as Walter Perry and Hilda Hulme play tennis. 


PJ: Well, that sequence was actually shot, and exists in the ver- 
sion of the film that was screened here in New Zealand. When 
Miramax released the film in the U.S., they had screenings and 
felt that the film was too long. We had final control over the 
film, but they pleaded with us to take out about 10 minutes’ 
worth of footage, convinced that it would be tighter. We looked 
at it, and we actually, ultimately, agreed with them in a funny 
sort of way. That sequence slows the momentum down. It’s quite 
a fun one to read—and it’s fun in the film as well—but it does 
slow things down at a point where we didn’t think things should 
be slowing down. Although we've had control over the film’s re- 
lease all over the world, we've requested that the sequence be 
cut out of the versions screened in every other country. When 
vou re writing a script, a part of you thinks, “Oh, this is perfect, 
we mustn't change a word of it.” but once it’s finished it takes a 
life of its own. We felt that the sequence wasn't telling us any- 
thing we didn’t already know about the characters, and at a time 


where the tension in Pauline’s house was really growing, going 
over to Juliet’s house to watch a tennis game was not necessary. 


FW: | think when we wrote the script we felt it was very much 
Pauline and Juliet’s story. After the edit, however, it became very 
evident to us that it was Pauline’s story which was the through 
line and the audience's focal point. Whenever we veered too 
much into telling the Hulme story and Pauline wasn’t on the 
screen, the pace started to flag. That was something we had to 
look at after the first assembly—we had to trim and cut Hulme 
scenes because they weren't as fundamentally interesting as the 
Rieper scenes. 


Although this film is very different from Braindead, both take 
place in the New Zealand of the 1950s. I'm not that familiar 
with your country, but from watching these two films | would 
have to assume that it was, at least in that period, a fairly 
repressive kind of society, acting almost as a breeding 
ground for transgression, for explosive kinds of behavior. 


P]: Well, the script for Braindead was set in the modern day up 
until the very last minute. | was worried going into the movie 
that the hero of the film, named Lionel, acted in a fairly nerdy 
kind of way—he doesn't socialize, he takes care of his moth- 
er—and vet we wanted him to be the empathetic character in 
the film. | was afraid that if it was set in the modern day, the 
audience—especially a young audience—would really jeer at 
this character, and not be able to relate to him at all. If we set it 
in the ‘50s, people might actually feel more sympathy for him, 
because they would think, “Well, that sort of thing happened 
then.” With Heavenly Creatures, it was really just a coinci- 
dence that the actual event had taken place then. 


FW: But that repression is still very much in evidence here: we're 
not expressive, we're not demonstrative, we're scared of showing, 
saying too much. When you go to New York, for instance, and 
people are yelling and the horns are blaring—if that happened 
here, someone would get out of their car, rip open your door and 
bash you up. There's a level of violence, a subtext of violence, 
running through New Zealand society that comes out in our 
movies. We have a veneer of being easygoing, but underneath 
we're full of rage. It’s an interesting social dynamic, and it 
makes for interesting art, but it’s not so pleasant to actually live 
in it. It’s very much to do with a link with England— 


PJ: Christchurch in particular. 


FW: Christchurch suffers from it more than any other city in 
New Zealand. It’s always been described as “a little piece of 
England”; it’s considered to be more English than England. It’s 
always aspired to be that, and it still is in some ways. 


PJ: The thing with this murder, too, is that the sense you get 
when you talk to the older generation in Christchurch is that it 
was an embarrassment to the city, that it was somehow shame- 
ful and somehow humiliating. Which is ridiculous, because this 
story is ultimately a family tragedy. 


FW: It’s been said that Christchurch was more appalled by the 

















revelation that Pauline’s parents were not married than by the 
murder itself. And some uncharitable souls even suggested that 
one sinful act led on to the other. 


Speaking generally about your films, you both seem to have 


a certain love of campiness, which is apparent in your use of 


caricatures for many characters, as well as in an overall sort 
of extremism reminiscent of the work of someone like John 
Walters bere in the U.S. What's interesting about Heavenly 
Creatures és Chat while it remains a fundamentally “realistic” 
docudrama, some of the figures of authority, like the doctor. 
the vicar and the headmistress, are hilariously overplayed. 


PJ: Well. | like movies to be entertaining, to be a little larger 
than life. With something like Braindead, obviously there's no 
problem doing that. But with Heavenly Creatures, we were 
telling what we hoped would be a fairly accurate story. At the 
same time, however, | still wanted to make a movie; | didn't 
Want something totally tied to real life, and totally dull. So we 
did have a little bit of fun with some of those characters. | guess 
if you Were trying to justify it you could say we were presenting 
them from the girls’ point of view, but that’s not strictly true. | 
just think that there were really only two people who we needed 
to be realistic with, and they were Juliet and Pauline, both of 
whom were slightly larger than life anyway. That's something 
that came across in the interviews with their classmates. They 
were remembered as being sort of terrifving: Juliet was so 
confident and loud, and Pauline was brooding and dark. So, in 
a sense, the film was a perfect one for us. I don’t like doing stuff 
that’s totally naturalistic. | just like having a little bit of fun. 


The fantasy sequences are written pretty much as they ap- 
peared on film. Were you aware of how, technically, you were 
going to handle these special effects as you were writing? 


PJ: Pretty much. We hadn't used any optical or digital effects in 
Braindead, and with Heavenly Creatures. | knew that if | 
actually wrote digital effects into the script, then it was a great 
excuse to go out and get this new equipment—lI have my own 
special effects company. So right at the beginning we wrote stuff 
that could only be done with morphing. We got one computer 
and hired someone to figure out how it all worked. 


What about your use of the Plasticine figures? Was that some- 
thing you d heard the girls were interested in? 


PJ: Yeah, we interviewed several people who remembered that 
they used to model figures in Plasticine, and 1 think Herbert 
Rieper refers to it in his court testimony, We also interviewed an 
old guy who had been round to the Hulme’s place and had seen 
Juliet’s Plasticine horses on the mantelpiece. And, of course, 
there are endless passages in the diaries about Borovnia, and 
Diello, the murderous prince and all of that. When we thought it 
would be fun right at the beginning to go into some of these 
fantasy sequences, the last thing | wanted to do was dress up 
actors in medieval costumes and crowns and have them looking 
like something out of a school play. So we decided it would be 
really fun to tie the Plasticine figures and Borovnia together. And 


we knew they'd sculpted figures like Diello, so we just thought, 
why not have those figures come to life, as it were. 


What about the linking of certain actors to certain figures, 
like Orson Welles to Diello? 


PJ: Well, that was something that we devised ourselves. But 
again, that springs from the fact that the girls used to give pet 
names to people. Like one of the boarders in the diary, for 
instance, is referred to as John for a while, and then his name 
changed to Nicholas. 


Thats referred to in the scene in Pauline’ sleepout. 


PJ: Yeah, and for some reason, Pauline refers to him as Nicholas 
in the rest of her diary. That happened with a lot of people. 
They were clearly using real, live people as prototypes for some 
of their fantasy characters. We figured that Diello had a lot of 
qualities that they seemed to fear in Orson Welles. He seemed 
to represent some sort of dark, sexual force, so we figured that 
giving his features to the figure of Diello was appropriate. 


Could you talk about the fact that, during production, Anne 
Perry. the mystery writer. was “outed” as being Juliet Hulme? 


FW: Well, where do you start? We knew that would be a possible 
outcome of making this film—that someone might try and 
track down either Pauline or Juliet. Which was a very good rea- 
son not to make the movie. We had more compelling reasons to 
make the film, however, because if we didn't, another one was 
going to get made anyway. There were, at the time the film was 
being funded, five competing projects in various states of prepa- 
ration. 


Didnt Dustin Hoffman have something in the works? 


FW: His company, Punch Productions, | believe, had a script 
written by an American writer; Peter had, in fact, been very 
tentatively approached to read it, that was how we found out 
about it. At that point we were about a week away from starting 
to shoot. And then someone was trving to do a film version of 
the play we've already spoken of, and other people were devel- 
oping a very politicized lesbian version of the story. Then there'd 
been a screenplay written by the late English novelist, Angela 
Carter, that was with a production company in Auckland, and 
there was someone in Australia developing a screenplay. So we 
knew that this story was going to come to the screen, soon— 
there was no doubt someone was going to make it. And we felt 
that, in that climate, we would proceed, despite the possibility 
that these women might be exposed. 

We knew that in Pauline’s case it was less likely. We'd heard 
a lot of rumor and gossip about Juliet, but we'd heard nothing 
about Pauline, and | think she has very carefully hidden her 
identity. Juliet went to no such trouble: she took her stepfather’s 
name—Hilda Hulme ended up marrying Walter Perry-—as a 
novelist, and proceeded to write a series of crime novels. You 
can look up any contemporary author index in any library, and 
there is Anne Perry, and her birthdate is the same as Juliet 
Hulme’s, her mother’s maiden name is the same, etc. There is a 


gap in her personal history, where she leaves out New Zealand, 
but it picks up again after she left the country. So it didn’t take a 
huge amount of detective work from the journalist here in New 
Zealand who had heard that Anne Perry and Juliet Hulme were 
one and the same. 

That rumor sprang from a production of the play that had 
gone on here a year before we started shooting, where a friend of 
Juliet’s, who was still writing to her, confided in one of the actors 
that Juliet Hulme was now writing murder mysteries as Anne 
Perry. That rumor flew around the acting community here in 
New Zealand, and it reached our ears on the set, and it was 
something that we wanted to entirely disassociate ourselves 
from, because we knew it would damage the film, and we knew 
it would damage us. It was inevitable that we would be accused 
of exploiting this woman's situation in order to promote the 
movie, When this journalist rang Peter and asked what com- 
ment he had about the story, he just begged her not to print it. 
Of course that was a hopeless situation, because she was a 
tabloid hack who was going to go ahead and make her name, 
and she has dined off it ever since. We felt an enormous amount 
of dread, because the movie hadn't had a chance to stand on 
its own before this was made known, and it's now been inextri- 
cably linked with this revelation. So we've been battling that ever 
since. But given that it's happened, we've had to deal with it, 
as she has. 


PJ: | mean, we were absolutely disgusted by some of the ads 
Miramax ran. On the day that this was released in America, | 
rang Miramax and said, “For heaven's sake, don’t associate this 
film with any of this because we don’t approve of this publicity.” 
And a couple of months later, lo and behold, we get sent by a 
friend in the States clippings with these ads saying, “Murder, She 
Wrote,” and these other references to Anne Perry that Miramax 
had been running, and we were just very, very angry. 


Did you ever consider using the coordinates of the actual 
event, but changing enough of the particulars to push it into 
the fictional realm? 


PJ: No, because the case is so well-known in New Zealand; it 
would be like— 


FW: Fictionalizing the 0.J. Simpson case. 


PJ: It’s unnecessary. | mean, sure, if it was just a movie for inter- 
national consumption, then, yeah. But the fact is that we 
weren't actually making this film for an international audience. 
We were very much making it to try and rectify 40 years of mis- 
understanding about this case within New Zealand. In a way 
that was our main motivation for making the film, and in doing 
that, we obviously had to use their real names. But having said 
that, “Pauline Parker” and “Juliet Hulme” ceased to exist as 
people in 1959, because they both took different names. In a 
sense, | don’t think there was any moral problem with using 
those names, because they themselves stopped using them some 
30-odd years ago. 


Were there any other films you looked at as inspiration 
before writing this? 


FW: Well, we looked at movies like Le/ Him Have It, which was 
based on the Craig/Bentley murder case in England /Ber/ley 
was an 18-year-old with a low 1.Q. who was hanged for 
murder]. Although | think that film has quite a lot of merit, in 
the end it comes across as a grim, dark, true-life murder story, 
and similarly Dance with a Stranger, which was about Ruth 
Ellis /the last woman to be hanged in England]. We felt that 
if there was one thing we didn’t want to do, it was to make a de- 
pressing murder film. We really wanted to tell a tale of a friend- 
ship, rather than a murder story. Sure, the movie ends with a 
murder, but for the most part, it celebrates friendship. 


PJ: We wanted to make it a lot funnier than those films. And 
people have said, “It’s such a serious subject; why did you try to 
make it funny?” Well, obviously the murder wasn't funny, and 
we never attempted to make it funny, but the friendship was 
funny. Life is funny: generally, human beings like to enjoy 
themselves, and there was no doubt that Pauline and Juliet had 
a hell of a good time, most of the time. 


FW: But the other reason why it was important that we tell this 
as a true story is that it has a kind of universal truth for anybody 
growing up. When you're at that age, you become very focused 
on things in an extreme way. And | don’t think Pauline and 
Juliet are so very different from anybody else; I think several 
things went wrong in their lives—Juliet’s parents broke up, and 
Pauline became very alienated from her family (she was an 
obsessional manic-depressive character) —and I think it was 
this terrible combination of things that led to this extraordi- 
narily horrible act. But it’s not something that can be precluded 
from anybody's experience in growing up. Adolescence is such 
a crazy time. 


PJ: A lot of women have come up to us and said, “I was Pauline. 
That was me. That was my childhood.” I don’t think it’s that 
unusual. I think what is unusual about the whole thing is that 
these aspects of Pauline’s character led to the murder, and | 
don’t think the sort of person she was was particularly unusual 
or freakish or weird. When we hear things like that, it's the best 
possible endorsement we could get. 


(Tod Lippy conducted this interview over the telephone with 
Frances Walsh and Peter Jackson, who were at their home in 
Wellington, New Zealand.) 


Paul Attanasio 
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place in Mark’s classroom, because it will have a completely dif- 
ferent emotion.” I think I'd had it in a restaurant. He wanted it 
right there in the sanctum, and this was fabulous; it was exactly 
right. It’s a key idea that changed the entire coloration of that 
scene. And then I went through, God knows, 20 drafts of the god- 
damned scene with him. He was great with scene work. If you're 
willing to go through it with him, and you're willing to write it 
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the wrong way, and this way and that way, and go back and 
forth endlessly with him on it, he’s really pretty great with it. 
We'd do that routinely with the key scenes. 

The other idea he had was an even better one. | never had 
anything emotionally to bridge across from the scene in Con- 
necticut—the picnic scene with Charlie and his father—and 
Charlie’s ultimate confession. | knew | needed a bridge, and 
there was just this hole in the script—which | happen to think 
is completely fine, because if a director can't come up with these 
ideas, then what's he being paid for? But Redford did come up 
with one. He said, “I want a scene where Charlie caz tell his 
father, but he doesn’t.” And you say to yourself, “Wow, that’s a 
great scene.” That's what would bridge me from the Connecticut 
scene across to the last one. And again, we worked on it, worked 
on it, worked on it. The other thing about that was that I kept 
wanting to complicate it. So | had the scene that’s in the film— 





The milk-and-cake scene? 


Yeah, but then | was always throwing spins on it. | kept trying 
to put into this scene what had already been communicated, 
which is the way father and son keep “missing” each other; 
how they're on parallel tracks; and also the underlying hostility 
between them. I'm always afraid the thing’s going to get too 
soft, so even though I know these elements are already in other 
scenes, | want them to be there, too. That's why vou have a direc- 
tor. And of course, the reason this scene works is because it’s so 
simple. What's kind of interesting about the film, the design of 
the film, is that because it has that kind of talky, complicated 
quality, whenever the rhythm of the film stops, you pay atten- 
tion. The simplicity of that scene commands your attention. 
You wake up. 


What about that picnic scene? 


The genesis of the picnic scene was, Goodwin had told me about 
the family’s Shakespearean jousting. He's quite a brilliant guy in 
his own right—he was first in his class at Harvard—and so he 
could do all this Shakespeare stuff also; this was apparently one 
of the ways he endeared himself to the family. I'd never heard of 
anything like that before, so | worked some stuff up, and then it 
sort of migrated through the script and finally landed in this 
scene, Which became about Goodwin being introduced to the 
world of the Van Dorens, and about the father finding out for 
the first time how much money his son was making, and about 
the son using that as a kind of bludgeon against his father, in 
his own passive-aggressive way. That was the nucleus of it. And 
then what Redford brought to that was the idea that there was 
something idyllic, and wonderful, about this world. | had hit 
harder on the conflict between father and son, which Goodwin 
sees for the first time, and his discomfort, dressed in his wool 
suit, at feeling out of place there. 

What I don’t remember putting in the script, but what be- 
came very vivid in the way that Redford composed the scene, 
was that there was something really wonderful about the Van 
Dorens and their values and their way of life, so that it didn’t 


become this indictment of Mark Van Doren, Unfeeling Father, or 
of this sterile academic world. It was much more interesting that 
the academic world wasv 7 sterile; that it was actually quite 
desirable, and that there were real stakes for the Van Dorens in 
trying to hold on to this, and that Charlie had really committed 
a horrible transgression by jeopardizing it, by opening the gates 
to the barbarians. | thought that was such a nice instinct of Red- 
ford’s, to go ahead and add that layer, which was a counterpoint 
within the scene. You see these things evolve within your control 
and then they evolve out of your control, in ways that are sur- 
prising and extremely gratifying. 

The hilarious thing about that scene is that people think | 
knew all those Shakespeare quotes, and just sat down at the 
computer and pulled them all out of my head. | could show vou 
the dictionary of quotations I have that I spent two days looking 
through. And that’s the funny thing: I'm proud of the fact that | 
spent two days going through it, picking them out, putting them 
down and creating a scene out of them. What other people think 
is impressive is that | knew all of the quotes, which | definitely 
did not. 

Other scenes come from much more prosaic things, like the 
scene that follows at the lake. I just had this vivid memory of 
going to visit somebody when I was at Harvard, and | didn’t come 
from a family that sailed on lakes, so I felt incredibly awed. 


Is there some identification between the character of Good- 
win and yourself? Your backgrounds are similar: Harvard 
Law School, non-WASP-y background. etc. 


Well, | think | identify with all of the characters. I've certainly 
felt that conflict—going to Harvard and sort of yearning for 
that kind of background. But I have just as much identification 
with Herb Stempel, with that sort of chaotic, disorganized mind. 
Herb's like a power line that’s fallen on the ground and is 
snaking around throwing sparks—I'm like that, too. | just hide 
it better than he does. And then with Van Doren, it was more the 
guilt | identified with. So that’s what you do, you try to find a 
point of identification with each character. | mean, | identified 
with Dan Enright; | really could understand how the guy could 
get trapped like that. 


Could you talk a little more about the rewrite process with 
Redford? How many complete drafts did you go through 
with him before you had a shooting script? 


| don’t know, because at that point it’s not drafts; you're just 
working on everything. It was endless; we worked in earnest 
from January through production, which was August. As you'd 
expect, at the beginning there were what | would call architec- 
tural problems, like the cake scene. When I start to breathe 
easier is when | know every scene in the movie is there, basically 
in the right order, and that nothing's missing, and nothing's ex- 
traneous. Then you do the scene work. So there were some gaps 
that needed to be filled, and some restructuring, and we did that 
first, and then we did the scene work all the way through. 


So you were rewriting stuff all the way through production? 
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Yeah. And you know, sometimes | would rewrite it and it would 
get better, and sometimes | would rewrite it and we'd eventually 
go back to what we had before. But you understand better what 
vou had originally by going the other way. We just did that end- 
lessly, and it worked out great. 


This draft we're publishing is extremely close to the finished 


film: almost all of the dialogue is to the letter. 


I'd be surprised if there were more than three improvised lines in 
the entire film. 


Jhere is one line. however, that didn't make it into the film. 
When Charlie Van Doren first meets Vivienne Nearing on- 
air. Jack Barry says to him, “Quite a bean inside that pretty 
head. hub.” and Van Doren responds, “Shes lerrifying. She 
reminds me of my mother.” In the film, be says, “Shes tough.” 
What happened? 


Ralph /Fiennes/ didn't understand it; he didn’t understand 
what it meant. Evervbody thought it was too confusing. But | 
didn’t think it was confusing at all. Dorothy Van Doren was an 
extremely formidable woman, and | thought for some reason 
that there was something about Charlie's psychology that had to 
do with her as well as the thing with his father, which is pretty 
well gone over in the film. | guess | just wanted to allude to that, 
but it didn’t seem worth fighting over. And then after the film 
came out | gota letter that was really interesting from somebody 
who knew her, and talked about her—I'm pretty sure they used 
the word “terrifying.” 


My understanding is that Redford is the kind of director who 
is loath to hire other writers to meddle with a script bes direct- 
ing. Is that your experience? 


Yeah. | read something in GQ the other day that just made me 
want to puke. Don Simpson said, “The problem with film crit- 
ics is that these guys will just never understand why 13 writers 
are always better than one writer.” Without belaboring that, 
Redford has completely the opposite philosophy. In fact, | 
was really lucky, because by and large he’s generally worked 
with way more distinguished writers than me—TI mean, this 
was my first produced writing credit. And he enjoys it, and 
really understands writers. Everybody's not that way. Writers are 
entertaining in a certain way, and lovable in a certain way, but 
in another way they're horrible, they're pricks. And he’s one of 
the people who really enjoys them, which is gold for a writer. 
Writers in Hollywood really bring out the sadistic impulses in 
people. You can get beat up. But from the first meeting, he was 
inordinately respectful. He could look at this imperfect docu- 
ment, get exactly what | was trying to do, and spend the next 
nine months with me getting what | wanted to do first onto 
the page, and then onto film. Not only could he see the prob- 
lems and articulate them in a wav that a writer could under- 
stand—which is a real art, by the way—but he also provided 
solutions. 


Jou were The Washington Posts film critic for several years 


in the ‘SOs. Have you ever thought about going back to criti- 
cism afler spending lime on “the other side’? And has your 
perspective on films and filmmaking changed since you've 
started screenwriting? 


No, to answer your second question first. | think there's this 
attitude in Hollywood about critics: “Oh, they don’t know any- 
thing about the process. They don’t know what goes into mak- 
ing a film.” The fact is, it's not the critic’s job to pat the 
filmmakers on the back for the 18-hour days, or the crappy food 
on the truck, or the heartache of not getting the actor you really 
wanted for the lead. It doesn't necessarily help the critic to know 
all that much about the process. The critic's job is to evaluate a 
work of art. It’s true that sometimes you'll read a review and 
the director will get credit for something the writer or the actor 
did, but that’s inevitable. Probably, in an ideal world, you'd talk 
only about “the film” as an entity, because that’s really the 
truth. But | think underneath that is this desire on the part of 
filmmakers for critics to love evervthing because it’s so damned 
hard, and a bad film is as hard to make as a good film. So asa 
filmmaker, you get sort of hostile when you've lost 30 pounds 
during the shoot, and you've got some nightmare fever at the 
end of it, and a critic savs. “This is a piece of garbage.” But 
that's the critic’s job. 

What's really scary is the degree to which film critics are 
becoming marginalized, Pulp Fiction being an obvious excep- 
tion to this. Most films that critics like—which [ have to say, by 
and large, are the good films—people aren't going to see. That 
is wav more scary to me than this sort of phony populism about 
critics being elitists. What's much more phony is the way people 
in Hollywood convince themselves that anything that makes 
money must have something going for it, because a lot of people 
wanted to see it. 

To go back to the first part of your question: No, | couldn't 
do criticism again, because it’s just completely different. If | 
start to think about films that way, | lose the ability to think 
about my films the way I need to think about them—which is 
to let the superego go away for eight hours. If | were as critical 
when I'm writing a first draft of a scene as | was when I was a 
critic, | could never work. | have to lose all of that. Plus, now 
I'm completely compromised in exactly the way | was talking 
about. I'd write reviews about “what a wonderful guy” so-and- 
so is because | had dinner with him last week, even though his 
film stinks. 


Speaking of that growing disparity between critical receplion 
and public popularity, how do you account for the mediocre 
box office for Quiz Show, which was easily one of the best- 
reviewed films of the year? 


| don't know. David Denby /film critic for New York maga- 
tine] said that the audience let us down. And [do feel that 
way: I'm disappointed by the audience. But that said, 1 can't 
figure out why, The interesting thing about last year was that, 
of the top ten films at the box office, the only reality-based film 
was Clear and Present Danger. \f vou agree with me that films 
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ScriptThing for Windows isn’t just another scriptwriting word 
processor for Windows. Sure, it formats your script perfectly, 
handling Page Breaks, MOREs, CONTINUEDs, ACT & 
SCENE INFO, and anything else you might need completely 
automatically as you write and edit. 





Add Drag’n’Drop editing, multiple document interface, cut 
and paste importing, fonts, real-time spell checking, formats 
for Screenplays, Sitcoms, and Stage Plays, and all the other 
“basics,” and you're still scratching the surface of ScriptThing 
for Windows’ capabilities. 


Like the ability to write and edit in our Index Card Viewing 
mode, zoomable WYSIWYG Print Preview, unprecedented 
Hexibility to cheat any element (including line spacing in 
single percentage points!), text aliases for faster input, Produc- 
tion Breakdowns, A & B Pages, A & B Scenes--gads, where 
does it all end!?) Yet even with all this power and flexibility, 
you can still write Knowing as few as two basic keystrokes! 


See for yourself why ScriptThing is the scriptwriting program 
preferred by professionals world-wide. 


Call 1-800-450-9450 for Pricing 
‘Competitive Upgrade Info 
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like Speed or Forrest Gump are not reality-based, that was the 
only one. | don’t know what that says. 


Not long ago you were quoted as saying about Quiz Show: 
“There's no protagonist, much less a hero. . . in a genteel 
way, this is a very experimental movie.” Was it too experi- 
mental for a general audience? 


I'd have to talk with you for about an hour about what's hap- 
pened to the audience in the past couple of decades. 


| think this film would have been popular with audiences in 
the early °70s. 


Right. Why doesn’t that sort of film do business today? 


Redford posited that the American public just wasnt pre- 
pared to examine itself critically. 


| guess my point when I mentioned the top ten films was, it 
seems to me it’s not that America doesn’t want to look at itself 
critically, it’s that America doesn’t want to look at itself at all. 
America wants to go to the movies for a fantasy. I’m not going 
to criticize that, I'm just saying that if you look at it in that 
context, Quiz Show is no fantasy. | guess one way to look at this 
film is that it’s as remorseless and tough and violent as Good- 
fellas, but it doesn’t have any guns, so you don’t get the action 
audience. I don't know. To tell you the truth, I don’t really care. 
And I don’t think Redford cares, or Disney cares, to their infinite 
credit. Once in a while, studios, less often than they should, 
decide to make a film because they think a good film should be 
made, and that’s what happened here. 


Redford said Quiz Show was “a parable about the eternal 
struggle between ethics and capitalism.” Can you sum up 
what this film is “about” in your own mind? 


That's why, like I said before, I could never be a critic again. If I 
sat down to write a scene and said to myself, “This scene is 
about the conflict between ethics and capitalism,” I couldn't 
write it. I can write a scene about Charles Van Doren and Dan 
Enright, and it may end up being about some larger conflict, 
but to me that scene is about Van Doren and Enright. Obviously, 
it is about, among other things, ethics and capitalism. I think 
the film is very critical about the weight that money has in 
American lives, and the way it distorts and presses down on 
people’s lives. I did think about it initially in terms of how it fit 
into an American literary tradition, of how American idealism 
has always been haunted by American power and American 
money. But I quickly discarded that and got to the people; that's 
the only way I can work. 


(The interview with Paul Attanasio was conducted by Tod Lippy 
at Allanasio’s home in Los Angeles.) 


Erratum: \n Scenario’s Spring 1995 issue, on page 188 of the 
interview with Carole Eastman, a reference mistakenly attrib- 
uted a New Yorker review of Five Easy Pieces to Pauline Kael. 
We apologize for the error. 


THIS ISSUE'S ILLUSTRATORS 


Nick Gaetano, who illustrated Quiz Show, has done assign- 
ments for many magazines (7he Allantic Monthly, Time, Busi- 
ness Week, Fortune, Penthouse), book publishers (Bantam, 
Warner, Penguin, Avon, Random House), and corporate clients 
(Sony, AT&T, IBM, American Express, Federal Express, Coca- 
Cola). His work is included in several corporate collections and 
the permanent collections of the Smithsonian Institution and 
the Library of Congress. He lives with his wife, Thedia, and his 
two children, Ohara and Rhys, in a small town in western North 
Carolina. 

A native of Los Angeles, Jonathon Rosen, who illustrated 
Harrow Alley, studied printmaking and sound design in a 
number of institutions in that city. He worked as a fine art 
printmaker and for seven years produced limited-edition in- 
taglio and lithographic prints at several Los Angeles studios. 
Now based in New York City, he has a client list that includes 
Nozone, Fortune, Snake Eyes, Discover and Blab magazines, 
as well as The Wall Street Journal and The New York Times. His 
work has been included in group shows in both Milan and 
Venice (New Pop) and at New York City’s Exit Art Gallery 
(Comic Power). A book of his drawings, /nfestinal Fortitude, 
was published by Pooté Press in 1990. He recently put in a 
cameo appearance on the interactive CD-ROM 7he Residents’ 
Bad Day on the Midway. . 

Roz Chast, who illustrated His Girl Friday, was born in 
Brooklyn, New York, and graduated from Rhode Island School 
of Design with a B.F.A. in painting. In 1979, she became a staff 
cartoonist for 7he New Yorker. Since then, she has drawn, in 
her own words, “HHadreds theusands tens of thousands of car- 
toons,” many of which have appeared in 7he New Yorker, The 
Sciences, Worth and The Harvard Business Review, among 
other publications. In addition, several collections of her car- 
toons have been published, and she has illustrated three books 
for children. Currently, she lives with her husband and two chil- 
dren in Connecticut. 

Born in Stockport Cheshire, England, in 1953, and raised in 
North England, Paul Hamlyn, who illustrated Heavenly 
Creatures, has lived and worked in London since 1980. Trained 
in art at St. Martin’s School of Art, London, 1980-83, and at 
Goldsmiths’ College, 1987-88, he has been showing as a painter 
since 1985. He entered illustration through the London Newspa- 
per Zhe Guardian, contributing a weekly series of brush-and- 
ink portraits for the Arts Profile. He has subsequently worked on 
an occasional or regular basis for numerous publications in 
Britain and America, including 7he New Yorker, Premiere, 
American GQ, /nterview, British GQ and Penguin Books, and 
recently illustrated a Glenfiddich advertising campaign. His 
portraits of featured screenwriters and keynote writers have 
appeared in Scenario since its inception. 

Note: In the Sundance Issue of Scenario, the cover artist was 
not credited. He is James Victore, a New York-based illustrator. 
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x - Scriptware for Windows 


The scriptwriter’s word processor for Windows 
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The best-selling scriptwriting software for DOS now gives you the power of Windows! Just point, click 
and write! Your script is always perfectly formatted, ready to print, submit and sell. Both versions of 
Scriptware use the same files, so there’s no problem if you have Windows and your partner has DOS. 


If you presently use another word 
processor for scriptwriting, upgrade 
to Scriptware for Windows for an 
incredibly low price! 
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Scenario 


The Magazine of Screenwriting Art 


GET SHORTY 
Scott Frank’s adaptation of the Elmore Leonard novel 
Contemporary comedy at its best 


GEORGIA 


An original screenplay by Barbara Tu 
Winner of the Grand Prize of the Americas, The eae Film Festival 


Charles Burnett's 


TO SLEEP WITH ANGER 


An insightful portrayal of culture and character by one of America’s premiere independent filmmakers 


Featuring a KEYNOTE ESSAY by 


DARNELL MARTIN 


Another screenplay by an 
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